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Introduction 


It is an honor to present the new Jossey-Bass Reader on Educational Leadership replete with 
twenty-eight chapters from top scholars and practitioners in the field. These contributions 
cover all aspects of leadership from theory to practice, from values to characteristics of 
leaders, and from the past to the future of leadership in society. 

Part 1 sets out some the underlying principles of leadership focusing on the nature of 
leadership and its essence. Part 2 examines one prominent area of leadership: social justice. 
In part 3 the authors delve into leadership as it is affected by changing cultures. Here we see 
the deep practicalities of effective improvement in organizations and systems. These 
chapters are theoretically grounded but above all they specify the facts of bringing about 
change in day-to-day life. In part 4 we see how some leaders learn and especially how they 
foster learning in other leaders. The last part highlights the future of educational leadership 
and examines how leaders can shift the agenda to generating creativity and schools for 
diverse learners and how leadership can lead the use of new technologies in relation to 
learning. 

In my own work on leadership since the1970s I have witnessed, and indeed been part 
and parcel of, the development of the study and practice of leadership. I would characterize 
this time period in three phases: theories of leadership, understanding of leadership, and 
leadership action. 

In the 1960s, leadership studies were theoretically based focusing on what hypothetical 
leaders should do. As failed implementation in the 1970s began to be documented, 
attention shifted to what leaders could do to understand the practicalities of leading change. 
This resulted in ideas about what usually goes wrong in practice but still did not furnish 
insights for how to make actual improvements. The third phase of the practice of leadership 
can be described in two parts: one was practical change at the level of individual 
organizations. 

In the second phase we began to get direct understanding of what leadership looks like in 
practice. We still saw that many education leaders were caught up in ‘management’ of day- 
to-day operations, and were often preoccupied with day-to-day matters that took them 
away from the improvement agenda. But we also began to see glimpses of effective practice. 
This set the stage for the more intensive third phase in which leadership to make things 
happen got under way on a more serious and extensive basis. 

In the 1980s and 1990s we began to see individual school successes but these were still 
the exceptions. By the time we entered the twenty-first century attention turned to large- 
scale change or what we now call whole system reform. It wasn't good enough to find a few 
isolated schools or even districts that were successful—assessing the whole system became 
important. For example, how do you raise the bar and close the gap for all students? We 
have made important strides since 2000 on the matter of how leadership generates other 
leadership in order to improve the whole system. 

At this stage the fruits of research from past decades come to bear as theory and practice 
become integrated. If you use this broad framework of theory, failed change, and action for 
change (small and large scale) as you pick and choose chapters in this reader you will be 
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able to evaluate the chapters through the perspective of history. This reader can be valuable 
as a compendium of ad hoc chapters from which you can study particular topics or you can 
take any one of the five parts and read the set of writings within each part. Overall you will 
be rewarded with a great appreciation of the sweep of leadership knowledge that has been 
assembled. It is time to review and enlarge what you know about leadership in our society. 


March 2013 


Michael Fullan 
Professor Emeritus OISE 
University of Toronto 
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Part One 


The Principles of Leadership 


Education leaders draw on wisdom from many disciplines and settings. In Part One of this 
newly revised reader, we include selections from scholars whose words have rung true for 
many years as well as some fresh perspectives. The first two chapters offer insights into the 
value of the organizational collective focused on learning. 

In his classic piece, “Give Me a Lever Long Enough,” Peter M. Senge gets right to the 
heart of the “learning organization” as an organization where “people continually [learn] 
how to learn together.” His five disciplines combine to provide fertile ground for capacity 
building and innovation. 

John W. Gardner emphasizes the need for leadership dispersed throughout the 
organization. His notion of leadership is built not only on an expert at the top but also 
includes the value of the leadership team who “must be chosen for excellence in 
performance.” 

Though written some time ago, Jerome T. Murphy's chapter touches on the still-familiar 
real world need to manage organizations. He deftly strips leadership of its heroic qualities. 
With humor and insight he explains the pragmatic side of six popular dimensions of 
leadership. 

Megan Tschannen-Moran and Robert J. Starratt deal respectively with trust and 
presence, two fundamental principles of relationship building that continue to challenge 
leadership practitioners in education as well as in business and nonprofit management. As 
Tschannen-Moran argues, “[i]n this day and age, no leader can long survive the demise of 
trust.” Trustworthy leaders in her view know the value of personal humility, restraint, and 
modesty along with tenacity and the professional will to achieve the organization's goals. 
Similarly, Starratt emphasizes the three virtues of responsibility, authenticity, and presence. 
He calls presence the “missing link” between authenticity and responsibility. 

Providing a template for desired principal knowledge and behaviors are the Educational 
Leadership Policy Standards: ISLLC 2008. These updated national leadership standards are 
intended to stimulate dialogue about a new approach to leadership that will strengthen 
educational policies and practices everywhere. 
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“Give Me a Lever Long Enough...and Single- 
Handed I Can Move the World” 


Peter M. Senge 


From a very early age, we are taught to break apart problems, to fragment the world. This 
apparently makes complex tasks and subjects more manageable, but we pay a hidden, 
enormous price. We can no longer see the consequences of our actions; we lose our 
intrinsic sense of connection to a larger whole. When we then try to “see the big picture,” 
we try to reassemble the fragments in our minds, to list and organize all the pieces. But, as 
physicist David Bohm says, the task is futile—similar to trying to reassemble the fragments 
of a broken mirror to see a true reflection. Thus, after a while we give up trying to see the 
whole altogether. 

The tools and ideas presented here are for destroying the illusion that the world is created 
of separate, unrelated forces. When we give up this illusion—we can then build “learning 
organizations,” organizations where people continually expand their capacity to create the 
results they truly desire, where new and expansive patterns of thinking are nurtured, where 
collective aspiration is set free, and where people are continually learning how to learn 
together. 

As Fortune magazine recently said, “Forget your tired old ideas about leadership. The 
most successful corporation of the 1990s will be something called a learning organization.” 
“The ability to learn faster than your competitors,” said Arie De Geus, head of planning for 
Royal Dutch/Shell, “may be the only sustainable competitive advantage.” As the world 
becomes more interconnected and business becomes more complex and dynamic, work 
must become more “learningful.” It is no longer sufficient to have one person learning for 
the organization, a Ford or a Sloan or a Watson. It's just not possible any longer to “figure 
it out” from the top, and have everyone else following the orders of the “grand strategist.” 
The organizations that will truly excel in the future will be the organizations that discover 
how to tap people's commitment and capacity to learn at a// levels in an organization. 

Learning organizations are possible because, deep down, we are all learners. No one has 
to teach an infant to learn. In fact, no one has to teach infants anything. They are 
intrinsically inquisitive, masterful learners who learn to walk, speak, and pretty much run 
their households all on their own. Learning organizations are possible because not only is it 
our nature to learn but we also love to learn. Most of us at one time or another have been 
part of a great “team,” a group of people who functioned together in an extraordinary way 
—who trusted one another, who complemented each other's strengths and compensated 
for each other's limitations, who had common goals that were larger than individual goals, 
and who produced extraordinary results. | have met many people who have experienced 
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this sort of profound teamwork—in sports, or in the performing arts, or in business. Many 
say that they have spent much of their life looking for that experience again. What they 
experienced was a learning organization. The team that became great didn't start off great 
— it learned how to produce extraordinary results. 

One could argue that the entire global business community is learning to learn together, 
becoming a learning community. Whereas once many industries were dominated by a 
single, undisputed leader—one IBM, one Kodak, one Procter & Gamble, one Xerox— 
today industries, especially in manufacturing, have dozens of excellent companies. 
American and European corporations are pulled forward by the example of the Japanese; 
the Japanese, in turn, are pulled by the Koreans and Europeans. Dramatic improvements 
take place in corporations in Italy, Australia, Singapore—and quickly become influential 
around the world. 

There is also another, in some ways deeper, movement toward learning organizations, 
part of the evolution of industrial society. Material affluence for the majority has gradually 
shifted people's orientation toward work—from what Daniel Yankelovich called an 
“instrumental” view of work, where work was a means to an end, to a more “sacred” view, 


where people seek the “intrinsic” benefits of work.1 “Our grandfathers worked six days a 
week to earn what most of us now earn by Tuesday afternoon,” says Bill O'Brien, CEO of 
Hanover Insurance. “The ferment in management will continue until we build 
organizations that are more consistent with man's higher aspirations beyond food, shelter 
and belonging.” 

Moreover, many who share these values are now in leadership positions. I find a growing 
number of organizational leaders who, while still a minority, feel they are part of a 
profound evolution in the nature of work as a social institution. “Why can't we do good 
works at work?” asked Edward Simon, president of Herman Miller, recently. “Business is 
the only institution that has a chance, as far as I can see, to fundamentally improve the 
injustice that exists in the world. But first, we will have to move through the barriers that 
are keeping us from being truly vision-led and capable of learning.” 

Perhaps the most salient reason for building learning organizations is that we are only 
now starting to understand the capabilities such organizations must possess. For a long 
time, efforts to build learning organizations were like groping in the dark until the skills, 
areas of knowledge, and paths for development of such organizations became known. What 
fundamentally will distinguish learning organizations from traditional authoritarian 
“controlling organizations” will be the mastery of certain basic disciplines. That is why the 
“disciplines of the learning organization” are vital. 
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Disciplines of the Learning Organization 


On a cold, clear morning in December 1903, at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, the fragile 
aircraft of Wilbur and Orville Wright proved that powered flight was possible. Thus was 
the airplane invented; but it would take more than thirty years before commercial aviation 
could serve the general public. 

Engineers say that a new idea has been “invented” when it is proven to work in the 
laboratory. The idea becomes an “innovation” only when it can be replicated reliably on a 
meaningful scale at practical costs. If the idea is sufficiently important, such as the 
telephone, the digital computer, or commercial aircraft, it is called a “basic innovation,” 
and it creates a new industry or transforms an existing industry. In these terms, learning 
organizations have been invented, but they have not yet been innovated. 

In engineering, when an idea moves from an invention to an innovation, diverse 
“component technologies” come together. Emerging from isolated developments in 
separate fields of research, these components gradually form an “ensemble of technologies 


that are critical to each other's success. Until this ensemble forms, the idea, though possible 


in the laboratory, does not achieve its potential in practice.”2 


The Wright brothers proved that powered flight was possible, but the McDonnell 
Douglas DC-3, introduced in 1935, ushered in the era of commercial air travel. The DC-3 
was the first plane that supported itself economically as well as aerodynamically. During 
those intervening thirty years (a typical time period for incubating basic innovations), 
myriad experiments with commercial flight had failed. Like early experiments with learning 
organizations, the early planes were not reliable and cost effective on an appropriate scale. 

The DC-3, for the first time, brought together five critical component technologies that 
formed a successful ensemble. They were the variable-pitch propeller, retractable landing 
gear, a type of lightweight molded body construction called “monocque,” radial air-cooled 
engine, and wing flaps. To succeed, the DC-3 needed all five; four were not enough. One 
year earlier, the Boeing 247 was introduced with all of them except wing flaps. Lacking 
wing flaps, Boeing's engineers found that the plane was unstable on take-off and landing 
and had to downsize the engine. 

Today, I believe, five new “component technologies” are gradually converging to 
innovate learning organizations. Though developed separately, each will, I believe, prove 
critical to the others’ success, just as occurs with any ensemble. Each provides a vital 
dimension in building organizations that can truly “learn,” that can continually enhance 
their capacity to realize their highest aspirations: 

OQ 
Systems Thinking. A cloud masses, the sky darkens, leaves twist upward, and we know that 
it will rain. We also know that after the storm, the runoff will feed into groundwater miles 
away, and the sky will grow clear by tomorrow. All these events are distant in time and 
space, and yet they are all connected within the same pattern. Each has an influence on the 
rest, an influence that is usually hidden from view. You can only understand the system of a 
rainstorm by contemplating the whole, not any individual part of the pattern. 

Business and other human endeavors are also systems. They, too, are bound by invisible 
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fabrics of interrelated actions, which often take years to fully play out their effects on each 
other. Since we are part of that lacework ourselves, it's doubly hard to see the whole pattern 
of change. Instead, we tend to focus on snapshots of isolated parts of the system, and 
wonder why our deepest problems never seem to get solved. Systems thinking is a 
conceptual framework, a body of knowledge and tools that has been developed over the 
past fifty years, to make the full patterns clearer, and to help us see how to change them 
effectively. 

Though the tools are new, the underlying worldview is extremely intuitive; experiments 
with young children show that they learn systems thinking very quickly. 


Oo 


Personal Mastery. Mastery might suggest gaining dominance over people or things. But 
mastery can also mean a special level of proficiency. A master craftsman doesn't dominate 
pottery or weaving. People with a high level of personal mastery are able to consistently 
realize the results that matter most deeply to them—in effect, they approach their life as an 
artist would approach a work of art. They do that by becoming committed to their own 
lifelong learning. 

Personal mastery is the discipline of continually clarifying and deepening our personal 
vision, of focusing our energies, of developing patience, and of seeing reality objectively. As 
such, it is an essential cornerstone of the learning organization—the learning organization's 
spiritual foundation. An organization's commitment to and capacity for learning can be no 
greater than that of its members. The roots of this discipline lie in both Eastern and 
Western spiritual traditions, and in secular traditions as well. 

But surprisingly few organizations encourage the growth of their people in this manner. 
This results in vast untapped resources: “People enter business as bright, well-educated, 
high-energy people, full of energy and desire to make a difference,” says Hanover's O'Brien. 
“By the time they are 30, a few are on the ‘fast track’ and the rest ‘put in their time’ to do 
what matters to them on the weekend. They lose the commitment, the sense of mission, 
and the excitement with which they started their careers. We get damn little of their energy 
and almost none of their spirit.” 

And surprisingly few adults work to rigorously develop their own personal mastery. 
When you ask most adults what they want from their lives, they often talk first about what 
they'd like to get rid of: “I'd like my mother-in-law to move out,” they say, or “I'd like my 
back problems to clear up.” The discipline of personal mastery, by contrast, starts with 
clarifying the things that really matter to us, of living our lives in the service of our highest 
aspirations. 

Here, I am most interested in the connections between personal learning and 
organizational learning, in the reciprocal commitments between individual and 
organization, and in the special spirit of an enterprise made up of learners. 


') 
Mental Models. “Mental models” are deeply ingrained assumptions, generalizations, or even 
ply ing p g 
pictures or images that influence how we understand the world and how we take action. 
Very often, we are not consciously aware of our mental models or the effects they have on 
y y y 


our behavior. For example, we may notice that a coworker dresses elegantly, and say to 
ourselves, “She's a country club person.” About someone who dresses shabbily, we may feel, 
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“He doesn't care about what others think.” Mental models of what can or cannot be done 
in different management settings are no less deeply entrenched. Many insights into new 
markets or outmoded organizational practices fail to get put into practice because they 
conflict with powerful, tacit mental models. 

Royal Dutch/Shell, one of the first large organizations to understand the advantages of 
accelerating organizational learning, came to this realization when they discovered how 
pervasive was the influence of hidden mental models, especially those that become widely 
shared. Shell's extraordinary success in managing through the dramatic changes and 
unpredictability of the world oil business in the 1970s and 1980s came in large measure 
from learning how to surface and challenge managers’ mental models. (In the early 1970s 
Shell was the weakest of the big seven oil companies; by the late 1980s it was the strongest.) 
Arie de Geus, Shell's recently retired coordinator of group planning, says that continuous 
adaptation and growth in a changing business environment depends on “institutional 
learning, which is the process whereby management teams change their shared mental 
models of the company, their markets, and their competitors. For this reason, we think of 
planning as learning and of corporate planning as institutional learning.”? 

The discipline of working with mental models starts with turning the mirror inward, 
learning to unearth our internal pictures of the world, to bring them to the surface and 
hold them rigorously to scrutiny. It also includes the ability to carry on “learningful” 
conversations that balance inquiry and advocacy, where people expose their own thinking 
effectively and make that thinking open to the influence of others. 


O 


Building Shared Vision. If any one idea about leadership has inspired organizations for 
thousands of years, it's the capacity to hold a shared picture of the future we seek to create. 
One is hard-pressed to think of any organization that has sustained some measure of 
greatness in the absence of goals, values, and missions that become deeply shared 
throughout the organization. IBM had “service”; Polaroid had instant photography; Ford 
had public transportation for the masses; and Apple had computing power for the masses. 
Though radically different in content and kind, all these organizations managed to bind 
people together around a common identity and sense of destiny. 

When there is a genuine vision (as opposed to the all-too-familiar “vision statement”), 
people excel and learn, not because they are told to, but because they want to. But many 
leaders have personal visions that never get translated into shared visions that galvanize an 
organization. All too often, a company's shared vision has revolved around the charisma of 
a leader or around a crisis that galvanizes everyone temporarily. But, given a choice, most 
people opt for pursuing a lofty goal, not only in times of crisis but at all times. What has 
been lacking is a discipline for translating individual vision into shared vision—not a 
“cookbook” but a set of principles and guiding practices. 

The practice of shared vision involves the skills of unearthing shared “pictures of the 
future” that foster genuine commitment and enrollment rather than compliance. In 
mastering this discipline, leaders learn the counterproductiveness of trying to dictate a 
vision, no matter how heartfelt. 


oO 


Team Learning. How can a team of committed managers with individual IQs above 120 
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have a collective IQ of 63? The discipline of team learning confronts this paradox. We 
know that teams can learn; in sports, in the performing arts, in science, and even, 
occasionally, in business, there are striking examples where the intelligence of the team 
exceeds the intelligence of the individuals in the team, and where teams develop 
extraordinary capacities for coordinated action. When teams are truly learning, not only are 
they producing extraordinary results but the individual members are growing more rapidly 
than could have occurred otherwise. 

The discipline of team learning starts with “dialogue,” the capacity of members of a team 
to suspend assumptions and enter into a genuine “thinking together.” To the Greeks 
dialogos meant a free-flowing of meaning through a group, allowing the group to discover 
insights not attainable individually. Interestingly, the practice of dialogue has been 
preserved in many “primitive” cultures, such as that of the American Indian, but it has been 
almost completely lost to modern society. Today, the principles and practices of dialogue 
are being rediscovered and put into a contemporary context. (Dialogue differs from the 
more common “discussion,” which has its roots with “percussion” and “concussion,” 
literally a heaving of ideas back and forth in a winner-takes-all competition.) 

The discipline of dialogue also involves learning how to recognize the patterns of 
interaction in teams that undermine learning. The patterns of defensiveness are often 
deeply engrained in how a team operates. If unrecognized, they undermine learning. If 
recognized and surfaced creatively, they can actually accelerate learning. 

Team learning is vital because teams, not individuals, are the fundamental learning unit 
in modern organizations. This is where “the rubber meets the road”; unless teams can learn, 
the organization cannot learn. 


O 


If a learning organization were an engineering innovation, such as the airplane or the 
personal computer, the components would be called “technologies.” For an innovation in 
human behavior, the components need to be seen as disciplines. By “discipline,” I do not 
mean an “enforced order” or “means of punishment,” but a body of theory and technique 
that must be studied and mastered to be put into practice. A discipline is a developmental 
path for acquiring certain skills or competencies. As with any discipline, from playing the 
piano to electrical engineering, some people have an innate “gift,” but anyone can develop 
proficiency through practice. 

To practice a discipline is to be a lifelong learner. You “never arrive”; you spend your life 
mastering disciplines. You can never say, “We are a learning organization,” any more than 
you can say, “I am an enlightened person.” The more you learn, the more acutely aware 
you become of your ignorance. Thus, a corporation cannot be “excellent” in the sense of 
having arrived at a permanent excellence; it is always in the state of practicing the 
disciplines of learning, of becoming better or worse. 

That organizations can benefit from disciplines is not a totally new idea. After all, 
management disciplines such as accounting have been around for a long time. But the five 
learning disciplines differ from more familiar management disciplines in that they are 
“personal” disciplines. Each has to do with how we think, what we truly want, and how we 
interact and learn with one another. In this sense, they are more like artistic disciplines than 
traditional management disciplines. Moreover, while accounting is good for “keeping 
score,” we have never approached the subtler tasks of building organizations, of enhancing 
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their capabilities for innovation and creativity, of crafting strategy and designing policy and 
structure through assimilating new disciplines. Perhaps this is why, all too often, great 
organizations are fleeting, enjoying their moment in the sun, then passing quietly back to 
the ranks of the mediocre. 

Practicing a discipline is different from emulating “a model.” All too often, new 
management innovations are described in terms of the “best practices” of so-called leading 
firms. While interesting, I believe such descriptions can often do more harm than good, 
leading to piecemeal copying and playing catch-up. I do not believe great organizations 
have ever been built by trying to emulate another, any more than individual greatness is 
achieved by trying to copy another “great person.” 

When the five component technologies converged to create the DC-3 the commercial 
airline industry began. But the DC-3 was not the end of the process. Rather, it was the 
precursor of a new industry. Similarly, as the five component learning disciplines converge 
they will not create the learning organization but rather a new wave of experimentation and 
advancement. 
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The Fifth Discipline 


It is vital that the five disciplines develop as an ensemble. This is challenging because it is 
much harder to integrate new tools than simply apply them separately. But the payoffs are 
immense. 

This is why systems thinking is the fifth discipline. It is the discipline that integrates the 
disciplines, fusing them into a coherent body of theory and practice. It keeps them from 
being separate gimmicks or the latest organization change fads. Without a systemic 
orientation, there is no motivation to look at how the disciplines interrelate. By enhancing 
each of the other disciplines, it continually reminds us that the whole can exceed the sum of 
its parts. 

For example, vision without systems thinking ends up painting lovely pictures of the 
future with no deep understanding of the forces that must be mastered to move from here 
to there. This is one of the reasons why many firms that have jumped on the “vision 
bandwagon” in recent years have found that lofty vision alone fails to turn around a firm's 
fortunes. Without systems thinking, the seed of vision falls on harsh soil. If nonsystemic 
thinking predominates, the first condition for nurturing vision is not met: a genuine belief 
that we can make our vision real in the future. We may say, “We can achieve our vision” 
(most American managers are conditioned to this belief), but our tacit view of current 
reality as a set of conditions created by somebody else betrays us. 

But systems thinking also needs the disciplines of building shared vision, mental models, 
team learning, and personal mastery to realize its potential. Building shared vision fosters a 
commitment to the long term. Mental models focus on the openness needed to unearth 
shortcomings in our present ways of seeing the world. Team learning develops the skills of 
groups of people to look for the larger picture that lies beyond individual perspectives. And 
personal mastery fosters the personal motivation to continually learn how our actions affect 
our world. Without personal mastery, people are so steeped in the reactive mind-set 
(“someone/something else is creating my problems”) that they are deeply threatened by the 
systems perspective. 

Lastly, systems thinking makes understandable the subtlest aspect of the learning 
organization—the new way individuals perceive themselves and their world. At the heart of 
a learning organization is a shift of mind—from seeing ourselves as separate from the world 
to connected to the world, from seeing problems as caused by someone or something “out 
there” to seeing how our own actions create the problems we experience. A learning 
organization is a place where people are continually discovering how they create their 
reality. And how they can change it. As Archimedes has said, “Give me a lever long 
enough...and single-handed I can move the world.” 
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Metanoia—a Shift of Mind 


When you ask people about what it is like being part of a great team, what is most striking 
is the meaningfulness of the experience. People talk about being part of something larger 
than themselves, of being connected, of being generative. It becomes quite clear that, for 
many, their experiences as part of truly great teams stand out as singular periods of life lived 
to the fullest. Some spend the rest of their lives looking for ways to recapture that spirit. 

The most accurate word in Western culture to describe what happens in a learning 
organization is one that hasn't had much currency for the past several hundred years. It is a 
word we have used in our work with organizations for some ten years, but we always 
caution them, and ourselves, to use it sparingly in public. The word is “metanoia” and it 
means a shift of mind. The word has a rich history. For the Greeks, it meant a fundamental 
shift or change, or more literally transcendence (meta—above or beyond, as in 
“metaphysics”) of mind (“noia,” from the root nous, of mind). In the early (Gnostic) 
Christian tradition, it took on a special meaning of awakening shared intuition and direct 
knowing of the highest, of God. “Metanoia” was probably the key term of such early 
Christians as John the Baptist. In the Catholic corpus the word “metanoia” was eventually 
translated as “repent.” 

To grasp the meaning of “metanoia” is to grasp the deeper meaning of “learning,” for 
learning also involves a fundamental shift or movement of mind. The problem with talking 
about “learning organizations” is that the “learning” has lost its central meaning in 
contemporary usage. Most people's eyes glaze over if you talk to them about “learning” or 
“learning organizations.” Little wonder—for, in everyday use, learning has come to be 
synonymous with “taking in information.” “Yes, I learned all about that at the course 
yesterday.” Yet, taking in information is only distantly related to real learning. It would be 
nonsensical to say, “I just read a great book about bicycle riding—I've now learned that.” 

Real learning gets to the heart of what it means to be human. Through learning we re- 
create ourselves. Through learning we become able to do something we never were able to 
do. Through learning we reperceive the world and our relationship to it. Through learning 
we extend our capacity to create, to be part of the generative process of life. There is within 
each of us a deep hunger for this type of learning. It is, as Bill O'Brien of Hanover 
Insurance says, “as fundamental to human beings as the sex drive.” 

This, then, is the basic meaning of a “learning organization”—an organization that is 
continually expanding its capacity to create its future. For such an organization, it is not 
enough merely to survive. “Survival learning” or what is more often termed “adaptive 
learning” is important—indeed it is necessary. But for a learning organization, “adaptive 
learning” must be joined by “generative learning,” learning that enhances our capacity to 
create. 

A few brave organizational pioneers are pointing the way, but the territory of building 
learning organizations is still largely unexplored. It is my fondest hope that this book can 
accelerate that exploration. 
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Putting the Ideas into Practice 


I take no credit for inventing the five major disciplines of this book. The five disciplines 
described below represent the experimentation, research, writing, and invention of 
hundreds of people. But I have worked with all of the disciplines for years, refining ideas 
about them, collaborating on research, and introducing them to organizations throughout 
the world. 

When I entered graduate school at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1970, I 
was already convinced that most of the problems faced by humankind concerned our 
inability to grasp and manage the increasingly complex systems of our world. Little has 
happened since to change my view. Today, the arms race, the environmental crisis, the 
international drug trade, the stagnation in the Third World, and the persisting U.S. budget 
and trade deficits all attest to a world where problems are becoming increasingly complex 
and interconnected. From the start at MIT I was drawn to the work of Jay Forrester, a 
computer pioneer who had shifted fields to develop what he called “system dynamics.” Jay 
maintained that the causes of many pressing public issues, from urban decay to global 
ecological threat, lay in the very well-intentioned policies designed to alleviate them. These 
problems were “actually systems” that lured policy makers into interventions that focused 
on obvious symptoms not underlying causes, which produced short-term benefit but long- 
term malaise and fostered the need for still more symptomatic interventions. 

As I began my doctoral work, I had little interest in business management. I felt that the 
solutions to the Big Issues lay in the public sector. But I began to meet business leaders who 
came to visit our MIT group to learn about systems thinking. These were thoughtful 
people, deeply aware of the inadequacies of prevailing ways of managing. They were 
engaged in building new types of organizations—decentralized, nonhierarchical 
organizations dedicated to the well-being and growth of employees as well as to success. 
Some had crafted radical corporate philosophies based on core values of freedom and 
responsibility. Others had developed innovative organization designs. All shared a 
commitment and a capacity to innovate that was lacking in the public sector. Gradually, I 
came to realize why business is the locus of innovation in an open society. Despite whatever 
hold past thinking may have on the business mind, business has a freedom to experiment 
missing in the public sector and, often, in nonprofit organizations. It also has a clear 
“bottom line” so that experiments can be evaluated, at least in principle, by objective 
criteria. 

But why were they interested in systems thinking? Too often, the most daring 
organizational experiments were foundering. Local autonomy produced business decisions 
that were disastrous for the organization as a whole. “Team building” exercises sent 
colleagues white-water rafting together, but when they returned home they still disagreed 
fundamentally about business problems. Companies pulled together during crises, and then 
lost all their inspiration when business improved. Organizations that started out as 
booming successes, with the best possible intentions toward customers and employees, 
found themselves trapped in downward spirals that got worse the harder they tried to fix 
them. 

Then, we all believed that the tools of systems thinking could make a difference in these 
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companies. As I worked with different companies, I came to see why systems thinking was 
not enough by itself. It needed a new type of management practitioner to really make the 
most of it. At that time, in the mid-1970s, there was a nascent sense of what such a 
management practitioner could be. But it had not yet crystallized. It is crystallizing now 
with leaders of our MIT group: William O'Brien of Hanover Insurance, Edward Simon 
from Herman Miller, and Ray Stata, CEO of Analog Devices. All three of these men are 
involved in innovative, influential companies. All three have been involved in our research 
program for several years, along with leaders from Apple, Ford, Polaroid, Royal 
Dutch/Shell, and Trammell Crow. 

For eleven years I have also been involved in developing and conducting Innovation 
Associates’ Leadership and Mastery workshops, which have introduced people from all 
walks of life to the fifth discipline ideas that have grown out of our work at MIT, combined 
with IA's path-breaking work on building shared vision and personal mastery. Over four 
thousand managers have attended. We started out with a particular focus on corporate 
senior executives, but soon found that the basic disciplines such as systems thinking, 
personal mastery, and shared vision were relevant for teachers, public administrators and 
elected officials, students, and parents. All were in leadership positions of importance. All 
were in “organizations” that had still untapped potential for creating their future. All felt 
that to tap that potential required developing their own capacities, that is, learning... 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Why does Senge call his five “component technologies” disciplines? 


2. Does your organization draw on systems thinking to help understand how the 
organization's own policies and practices create or contribute to problems? 


3. What examples do you have of experiencing the kind of learning Senge refers to as 
helping you perceive the world and [your] relationship to it? 


Notes 
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The Nature of Leadership 


John W. Gardner 


leadership is a word that has risen above normal workaday usage as a conveyor of meaning. 
There seems to be a feeling that if we invoke it often enough with sufficient ardor we can 
ease our sense of having lost our way, our sense of things unaccomplished, of duties 
unfulfilled. 

All of that simply clouds our thinking. The aura with which we tend to surround the 
words leader and leadership makes it hard to think clearly. Good sense calls for 
demystification. 

Leadership is the process of persuasion or example by which an individual (or leadership 
team) induces a group to pursue objectives held by the leader or shared by the leader and 
his or her followers. 

In any established group, individuals fill different roles, and one of the roles is that of 
leader. Leaders cannot be thought of apart from the historic context in which they arise, the 
setting in which they function (e.g., elective political office), and the system over which 
they preside (e.g., a particular city or state). They are integral parts of the system, subject to 
the forces that affect the system. They perform (or cause to be performed) certain tasks or 
functions that are essential if the group is to accomplish its purposes. 

All that we know about the interaction between leaders and constituents or followers tells 
us that communication and influence flow in both directions; and in that two-way 
communication, nonrational, nonverbal, and unconscious elements play their part. In the 
process leaders shape and are shaped. This is true even in systems that appear to be led in 
quite autocratic fashion. In a state governed by coercion, followers cannot prevent the 
leader from violating their customs and beliefs, but they have many ways of making it more 
costly to violate than to honor their norms, and leaders usually make substantial 
accommodations. If Julius Caesar had been willing to live more flexibly with give-and-take 
he might not have been slain in the Senate House. Machiavelli (1952), the ultimate realist, 
advised the prince, “You will always need the favor of the inhabitants...It is necessary for a 
prince to possess the friendship of the people.” 

The connotations of the word follower suggest too much passivity and dependence to 
make it a fit term for all who are at the other end of the dialogue with leaders. I don't 
intend to discard it, but I also make frequent use of the word constituent. It is awkward in 
some contexts, but often it does fuller justice to the two-way interchange. 

Elements of physical coercion are involved in some kinds of leadership; and of course 
there is psychological coercion, however mild and subtle, including peer pressure, in all 
social action. But in our culture, popular understanding of the leadership process 
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distinguishes it from coercion—and places those forms involving the least coercion higher 
on the scale of leadership. 

The focus of this book is leadership in this country today. Examples are drawn from 
other cultures and many of the generalizations are relevant for all times and places, but the 
focus is here and now. The points emphasized might be different were I writing fifty years 
ago or fifty years hence, or writing of Bulgaria or Tibet. 
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Distinctions 


We must not confuse leadership with status. Even in large corporations and government 
agencies, the top-ranking person may simply be bureaucrat number 1. We have all 
occasionally encountered top persons who couldn't lead a squad of seven-year-olds to the 
ice cream counter. 

It does not follow that status is irrelevant to leadership. Most positions of high status 
carry with them symbolic values and traditions that enhance the possibility of leadership. 
People expect governors and corporation presidents to lead, which heightens the possibility 
that they will. But the selection process for positions of high status does not make that a 
sure outcome. 


Similarly, we must not confuse leadership with power. Leaders always have some measure 
of power, rooted in their capacity to persuade, but many people with power are without 
leadership gifts. Their power derives from money, or from the capacity to inflict harm, or 
from control of some piece of institutional machinery, or from access to the media. A 
military dictator has power. The thug who sticks a gun in your ribs has power. Leadership 
is something else. 

Finally, we must not confuse leadership with official authority, which is simply 
legitimized power. Meter maids have it; the person who audits your tax returns has it. 

Leadership requires major expenditures of effort and energy—more than most people 
care to make. When I outlined to a teenager of my acquaintance the preceding distinctions 
and then described the hard tasks of leadership, he said, “I'll leave the leadership to you, 
Mr. Gardner. Give me some of that power and status.” 

Confusion between leadership and official authority has a deadly effect on large 
organizations. Corporations and government agencies everywhere have executives who 
imagine that their place on the organization chart has given them a body of followers. And 
of course it has not. They have been given subordinates. Whether the subordinates become 
followers depends on whether the executives act like leaders. 


Is it appropriate to apply to leaders the word elite? The word was once applied to families 
of exalted social status. Then sociologists adopted the word to describe any group of high 
status, whether hereditary or earned; thus, in addition to the elites of old families and old 
money, there are elites of performance and profession. 

Some social critics today use the word with consistent negative overtones. They believe 
that elite status is incompatible with an equalitarian philosophy. But in any society—no 
matter how democratic, no matter how equalitarian—there are elites in the sociologist's 
sense: intellectual, athletic, artistic, political, and so on. The marks of an open society are 
that elite status is generally earned and that those who have earned it do not use their status 
to violate democratic norms. In our society, leaders are among the many “performance 
elites.” 
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Leaders and Managers 


The word manager usually indicates that the individual so labeled holds a directive post in 
an organization, presiding over the processes by which the organization functions, 
allocating resources prudently, and making the best possible use of people. 

Many writers on leadership take considerable pains to distinguish between leaders and 
managers. In the process leaders generally end up looking like a cross between Napoleon 
and the Pied Piper, and managers like unimaginative clods. This troubles me. I once heard 
it said of a man, “He's an utterly first-class manager but there isn't a trace of the leader in 
him.” I am still looking for that man, and I am beginning to believe that he does not exist. 
Every time I encounter utterly first-class managers they turn out to have quite a lot of the 
leader in them. 

Even the most visionary leader is faced on occasion with decisions that every manager 
faces: when to take a short-term loss to achieve a long-term gain, how to allocate scarce 
resources, whom to trust with a delicate assignment. So even though it has become 
conventional to contrast leaders and managers, I am inclined to use slightly different 
categories, lumping leaders and leader/managers into one category and placing in the other 
category those numerous managers whom one would not normally describe as leaders. 
Leaders and leader/managers distinguish themselves from the general run of managers in at 
least six respects: 

1. They think longer term—beyond the day's crises, beyond the quarterly report, 
beyond the horizon. 

2. In thinking about the unit they are heading, they grasp its relationship to larger 
realities—the larger organization of which they are a part, conditions external to the 
organization, global trends. 

3. They reach and influence constituents beyond their jurisdictions, beyond 
boundaries. Thomas Jefferson influenced people all over Europe. Gandhi influenced 
people all over the world. In an organization, leaders extend their reach across 
bureaucratic boundaries—often a distinct advantage in a world too complex and 
tumultuous to be handled “through channels.” Leaders' capacity to rise above 
jurisdictions may enable them to bind together the fragmented constituencies that 
must work together to solve a problem. 

4, They put heavy emphasis on the intangibles of vision, values, and motivation and 
understand intuitively the nonrational and unconscious elements in leader-constituent 
interaction. 

5. They have the political skill to cope with the conflicting requirements of multiple 
constituencies. 

6. They think in terms of renewal. The routine manager tends to accept 
organizational structure and process as it exists. The leader or leader/manager seeks the 
revisions of process and structure required by ever-changing reality. 

The manager is more tightly linked to an organization than is the leader. Indeed, the 
leader may have no organization at all. Florence Nightingale, after leaving the Crimea, 
exercised extraordinary leadership in health care for decades with no organization under her 
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command. Gandhi was a leader before he had an organization. Some of our most 
memorable leaders have headed movements so amorphous that management would be an 
inappropriate word. 
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The Many Kinds of Leaders 


One hears and reads a surprising number of sentences that describe leaders in general as 
having such and such attributes and behaving in such and such a fashion—as though one 
could distill out of the spectacular diversity of leaders an idealized picture of The Leader. 

Leaders come in many forms, with many styles and diverse qualities. There are quiet 
leaders and leaders one can hear in the next county. Some find their strength in eloquence, 
some in judgment, some in courage. I had a friend who was a superior leader in outdoor 
activities and sports but quite incapable of leading in a bureaucratic setting. 

The diversity is almost without limit: Churchill, the splendidly eloquent old warrior; 
Gandhi, the visionary and the shrewd mobilizer of his people; Lenin, the coldly purposeful 
revolutionary. Consider just the limited category of military leadership. George Marshall 
was a self-effacing, low-keyed man with superb judgment and a limitless capacity to inspire 
trust. MacArthur was a brilliant strategist, a farsighted administrator, and flamboyant to his 
fingertips. (Eisenhower, who had served under MacArthur, once said, “I studied dramatics 
under a master.”) Eisenhower in his wartime assignment was an_ outstanding 
leader/administrator and coalition builder. General Patton was a slashing, intense combat 
commander. Field Marshal Montgomery was a gifted, temperamental leader of whom 
Churchill said, “In defeat, indomitable; in victory, insufferable.” All were great leaders— 
but extraordinarily diverse in personal attributes. 

The fact that there are many kinds of leaders has implications for leadership education. 
Most of those seeking to develop young potential leaders have in mind one ideal model that 
is inevitably constricting. We should give young people a sense of the many kinds of leaders 
and styles of leadership, and encourage them to move toward those models that are right 
for them. 
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Leaders and History 


All too often when we think of our historic leaders, we eliminate all the contradictions that 
make individuals distinctive. And we further violate reality by lifting them out of their 
historical contexts. No wonder we are left with pasteboard portraits. As first steps toward a 
mature view of leaders we must accept complexity and context. 

Thomas Jefferson was first of all a gifted and many-sided human, an enigmatic man who 
loved—among other things—abstract ideas, agriculture, architecture, and statecraft. He 
was a man of natural aloofness who lived most of his life in public; a man of action with a 
gift for words and a bent for research; an idealist who proved himself a shrewd, even wily, 
operator on the political scene. Different sides of his nature came into play in different 
situations. 

Place him now in the context of the exhilarating events and themes of his time: a new 
nation coming into being, with a new consciousness; the brilliant rays of the 
Enlightenment reaching into every phase of life; the inner contradictions of American 
society (e.g., slavery) already rumbling beneath the surface. 

Finally, add the overpowering impulse of succeeding generations to serve their own needs 
by mythologizing, idolizing, or debunking him. It turns out to be an intricately textured 
story—and not one that diminishes Jefferson. 

It was once believed that if leadership traits were truly present in an individual, they 
would manifest themselves almost without regard to the situation in which the person was 
functioning. No one believes that any more. Acts of leadership take place in an 
unimaginable variety of settings, and the setting does much to determine the kinds of 
leaders that emerge and how they play their roles. 

We cannot avoid the bewhiskered question, “Does the leader make history or does the 
historical moment make the leader?” It sounds like a seminar question but it is of interest to 
most leaders sooner or later. Corporate chief executive officers fighting a deteriorating trend 
in an industry feel like people trying to run up the down escalator. Looking across town at 
less able leaders riding an upward trend in another industry, they are ripe for the theory 
that history makes the leader. 

Thomas Carlyle placed excessive emphasis on the great person, as did Sidney Hook 
(1955): “all factors in history, save great men, are inconsequential.” Karl Marx, Georg 
Hegel, and Herbert Spencer placed excessive emphasis on historical forces. For Marx, 
economic forces shaped history; for Spencer, societies had their evolutionary course just as 
species did, and the leader was a product of the process; for Hegel, leaders were a part of the 
dialectic of history and could not help what they did. 

The balanced view, of course, is that historical forces create the circumstances in which 
leaders emerge, but the characteristics of the particular leader in turn have their impact on 
history. 

It is not possible to understand Queen Isabella without understanding fifteenth-century 
Europe (when she was born, Spain as we know it did not exist) or without understanding 
the impact of the Reformation on the Catholic world and the gnawing fear stirred by the 
Muslim conquests. But many monarchs flourished on the Iberian Peninsula in that 
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historical context; only Isabella left an indelible mark. Similarly, by the time Martin Luther 
emerged, the seeds of the Reformation had already sprouted in many places, but no one 
would argue that the passionate, charismatic priest who nailed his ninety-five theses to the 
church door was a puppet of history. Historical forces set the stage for him, but once there, 
he was himself a historical force. 

Churchill is an even more interesting case because he tried out for leadership many times 
before history was ready for him. After Dunkirk, England needed a leader who could rally 
the British people to heroic exertions in an uncompromising war, and the eloquent, 
combative Churchill delivered one of the great performances of the century. Subsequently 
the clock of history ticked on and—with the war over—the voters dropped him 
unceremoniously. When a friend told him it was a blessing in disguise, he growled, “If it is, 
the disguise is perfect.” 

Forces of history determined his rise and fall, but in his time on the world stage he left a 
uniquely Churchillian mark on the course of events. 
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Settings 


The historical moment is the broadest context affecting the emergence and functioning of 
leaders, but immensely diverse settings of a more modest nature clearly affect leadership. 

The makeup of the group to be led is, of course, a crucial feature of the context. 
According to research findings, the approach to leadership or style of leadership that will be 
effective depends on, among other things, the age level of the individuals to be led; their 
educational background and competence; the size, homogeneity, and cohesiveness of the 
group; its motivation and morale; its rate of turnover; and so on. 

Other relevant contextual features are too numerous and diverse to list. Leading a 
corporation is one thing, leading a street gang is something else. Thomas Cronin (1989) 
has pointed out that it may take one kind of leadership to start a new enterprise and quite 
another kind to keep it going through its various phases. Religious bodies, political parties, 
government agencies, the academic world—all offer distinctive contexts for leadership. 
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Judgments of Leaders 


In curious ways, people tend to aggrandize the role of leaders. They tend to exaggerate the 
capacity of leaders to influence events. Jeffrey Pfeffer (1978) says that people want to 
achieve a feeling of control over their environment, and that this inclines them to attribute 
the outcomes of group performance to leaders rather than to context. If we were to face the 
fact—so the argument goes—that outcomes are the result of a complex set of interactions 
among group members plus environmental and historical forces, we would feel helpless. By 
attributing outcomes to an identifiable leader we feel, rightly or not, more in control. There 
is at least a chance that one can fire the leader; one cannot “fire” historical forces. 

Leaders act in the stream of history. As they labor to bring about a result, multiple forces 
beyond their control, even beyond their knowledge, are moving to hasten or hinder the 
result. So there is rarely a demonstrable causal link between a leader's specific decisions and 
consequent events. Consequences are not a reliable measure of leadership. Franklin 
Roosevelt's efforts to bolster the economy in the middle-to-late 1930s were powerfully 
aided by a force that did not originate with his economic brain trust—the winds of war. 
Leaders of a farm workers’ union fighting for better wages may find their efforts set at 
naught by a crop failure. 

Frank Lloyd Wright said, “A doctor can bury his mistakes. An architect can only advise 
his client to plant vines.” Unlike either doctor or architect, leaders suffer from the mistakes 
of predecessors and leave some of their own misjudgments as time bombs for successors. 

Many of the changes sought by leaders take time: lots of years, long public debate, slow 
shifts in attitude. In their lifetimes, leaders may see little result from heroic efforts, yet may 
be setting the stage for victories that will come after them. Reflect on the long, slow 
unfolding of the battles for racial equality or for women's rights. Leaders who did vitally 
important early work died without knowing what they had wrought. 

Leaders may appear to have succeeded (or failed) only to have historians a generation 
later reverse the verdict. The “verdict of history” has a wonderfully magisterial sound, but 
in reality it is subject to endless appeals to later generations of historians—with no court of 
last resort to render a final judgment. 

In the real world, the judgments one makes of a leader must be multidimensional, taking 
into consideration great strengths, streaks of mediocrity, and perhaps great flaws. If the 
great strengths correspond to the needs of a crucial moment in history, the flaws are 
forgiven and simply provide texture to the biographies. Each leader has his or her own 
unique pattern of attributes, sometimes conflicting in curious ways. Ronald Reagan was 
notably passive with respect to many important issues, but vigorously tenacious on other 
issues. 

Leaders change over the course of their active careers as do other human beings. In 
looking back, it is natural for us to freeze them in that moment when they served history's 
needs most spectacularly, but leaders evolve. The passionately antislavery Lincoln of the 
Douglas debates was not the see-both-sides Lincoln of fifteen years earlier. The “national 
unity” Churchill of 1942 was not the fiercely partisan, adversarial Churchill of the 1930s. 
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Devolving Initiative and Responsibility 


I have already commented on our dispersed leadership and on its importance to the vitality 
of a large, intricately organized system. Our most forward-looking business concerns are 
working in quite imaginative ways to devolve initiative downward and outward through 
their organizations to develop their lower levels of leadership. 

There is no comparable movement in government agencies. But in the nation as a whole, 
dispersed leadership is a reality. In Santa Barbara County, California, superintendent of 
schools William Cirone is a leader in every sense of the word. A healthy school system 
requires a vital and involved citizenry. How does one achieve that? Given the aging 
population, fewer and fewer citizens have children in the schools. How do we keep them 
interested? Education is a lifelong process. How do we provide for that? These are questions 
to which Cirone has addressed himself with uncommon energy and imagination (Cirone 
and Margerum, 1987). 

The leaders of the Soviet Union did not launch the reforms of 1987 because they had 
developed a sudden taste for grassroots democracy. They launched them because their 
system was grinding to a halt. Leader/managers at the lower levels and at the periphery of 
the system had neither the motivation nor the authority to solve problems that they 
understood better than the Moscow bureaucrats. 

We have only half learned the lesson ourselves. In many of our large corporate, 
governmental, and nonprofit organizations we still make it all too difficult for potential 
leaders down the line to exercise initiative. We are still in the process of discovering how 
much vitality and motivation are buried at those levels awaiting release. 

To emphasize the need for dispersed leadership does not deny the need for highly 
qualified top leadership. But our high-level leaders will be more effective in every way if the 
systems over which they preside are made vital by dispersed leadership. As I argued in 
Excellence, we must demand high performance at every level of society (Gardner, 1984). 

Friends of mine have argued that in view of my convictions concerning the importance 
of middle- and lower-level leaders, I lean too heavily on examples of high-level leaders. My 
response is that we know a great deal about the more famous figures, statements about 
them can be documented, and they are comfortably familiar to readers. No one who reads 
this book with care could believe that I consider such exalted figures the only ones worth 
considering. 
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Institutionalizing Leadership 


To exercise leadership today, leaders must institutionalize their leadership. The issues are 
too technical and the pace of change too swift to expect that a leader, no matter how gifted, 
will be able to solve personally the major problems facing the system over which he or she 
presides. So we design an institutional system—a government agency, a corporation—to 
solve the problems, and then we select a leader who has the capacity to preside over and 
strengthen the system. Some leaders may be quite gifted in solving problems personally, but 
if they fail to institutionalize the process, their departure leaves the system crippled. They 
must create or strengthen systems that will survive them. 

The institutional arrangements generally include a leadership team. Often throughout 
this book when I use the word /eader, I am in fact referring to the leadership team. No 
individual has all the skills—and certainly not the time—to carry out all the complex tasks 
of contemporary leadership. And the team must be chosen for excellence in performance. 
Loyalty and being on the boss's wavelength are necessary but not sufficient qualifications. I 
emphasize the point because more than one recent president of the United States has had 
aides who possessed no other qualifications. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Do you agree that leaders “shape and are shaped” by those with whom they work? 
What examples can you think of to support your opinion? 


2. What internal and external forces influencing education in your school or district make 
it difficult for the principal and the superintendent to exercise initiative? 


3. Do Senge's and Gardner's ideas have anything in common? What makes you think so? 
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The Unheroic Side of Leadership 


Notes from the Swamp 


Jerome T. Murphy 


when I accepted my current position as associate dean, I had grand ideas about helping to 
lead the Harvard Graduate School of Education in its dealings with such challenging issues 
as organizational mission and fiscal stability. Here was a chance to influence the direction 
of an important institution. Early on, however, I was abruptly brought down to earth by a 
fellow faculty member. In the midst of a dinner conversation about world affairs, he 
suddenly blinked and said, “By the way, what are you going to do about the odor strips?” 
Sensing my puzzlement, he pressed on, “I am allergic to the new odor strips in the fourth- 
floor bathroom, and something needs to be done!” I expressed concern and moved off to 
the bar to ponder the heroic aspects of decanal life at Harvard. 

In my ponderings, I recalled a poster I had once seen tacked to the office wall of a 
seasoned administrator. It read: 


NOTICE 


The objective of all dedicated department employees should be to thoroughly analyze all 
situations, anticipate all problems prior to their occurrence, have answers for these 
problems, and move swiftly to solve these problems when called upon. 


However... 


When you are up to your ass in alligators it is difficult to remind yourself that your 
initial objective was to drain the swamp. 

What follows are some observations about educational leadership by a researcher-turned- 
administrator immersed in the everyday reality of the swamp. I am struck by how the 
popular view of the leader as hero fails to capture the character of leadership in a world of 
grand designs and daily problems. Leaders are quiet lambs as much as roaring lions, and 
leadership is not found only at the top of an organization. (Many of the ideas herein grew 
out of conversations with and out of the writings of Louis B. Barnes and Barry C. Jentz. 
See, for example, Barnes and Kriger, 1986; Jentz and Wofford, 1979.) 
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Today's Top Tune 


Leadership is back in fashion in education,! and the conventional wisdom suggests a heroic 
boss who meets at least six expectations. First and most insistently, leaders are supposed to 
possess a clear personal vision. A sense of purpose is central to success, and center-stage 
leaders define it for their organizations. Second, leaders are extremely knowledgeable; they 
have the right answers to the most pressing problems. Third, leaders are expected to be 
strong: to display initiative, courage, and tenacity. Fourth, leaders communicate forcefully, 
using their knowledge to convey their vision aggressively and persuasively. Fifth, leaders 
amass power and use it for organizational improvement. Finally, leaders are take-charge 
individuals who solve knotty problems along the way as they move toward achieving their 
personal visions. (For a similar portrayal of the conventional wisdom on leadership, see 
Heifetz and Sinder, (1987).) 

In a scathing review of the new literature on leadership, Robert Reich depicts the popular 
image of corporate heads thus: 


They are crusty, strong-willed characters who have no patience for fools or slackers. They 
buck the system. They take no crap. They win...[They] are colorful and outspoken. They 
are the antithesis of the gray-flannelled professional of yore... They believe in “hands-on” 
management. They want to confront people directly, touch them, challenge them, and 
motivate them through the sheer force of personality...[They] are missionaries. Their 
stories take on an evangelical tone because these men have been inspired. They have 
found meaning and value in the services they provide. They manage their enterprises by 
ensuring that employees share those same meanings and values... The evangelical message 
is that with enough guts, tenacity, and charisma you too—gentle reader—can be a great 
manager, a captain of industry. [Reich, 1985, p. 26] 

In a word, the leader is a lion. Those who lionize leadership miss important behind-the- 
scenes aspects of day-to-day leadership. They depict the grand designs without the niggling 
problems. They assume that leadership is the exclusive preserve of the heroic boss. 

Those who lionize leadership set unrealistic standards for measuring administrative 
success. For example, only a relative handful of individuals possess extraordinary vision. 
Unrealistic standards make it easy to devalue ordinary competence and to view leadership as 
the only important ingredient in organizational success. 

The image of the leader as hero can also undermine conscientious administrators who 
think that they should live up to these expectations. If leaders are supposed to have all the 
answers, for example, how do administrators respond when they are totally confused about 
what to do? If they have learned that leaders are consistently strong, what do administrators 
think of themselves when they are terrified about handling a difficult situation? 

Finally, notions of heroism misconstrue the character of organizational leadership in 
many situations. Problems are typically so complex and so ambiguous that to define and 
resolve them requires the knowledge and participation of more than a visionary leader. 

At best, the image of the leader as lion depicts only one side of the coin. Moreover, this 
heroic image ignores the invisible leadership of lower-level staff members throughout 
effective organizations. 
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In an attempt to restore balance, allow me to present the unheroic side of the six 
dimensions of leadership that I cited above: developing a shared vision (as well as defining a 
personal vision), asking questions (as well as having answers), coping with weakness (as well 
as displaying strength), listening and acknowledging (as well as talking and persuading), 
depending on others (as well as exercising power), and letting go (as well as taking charge). 
These unheroic—and seemingly obvious—activities capture the time, the attention, the 
intellect, and the emotions of administrative leaders who often work offstage to make 
educational organizations succeed. 
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Developing a Shared Vision 


As a policy researcher, I am struck by the similarities between the current discussions of 
vision in organizations and earlier discussions of policy in government. Policy makers made 
policy, so the theory went, and implementers carried it out. Blueprints for action were 
carefully laid out by the best and the brightest—and then were installed by presumably less 
creative bureaucrats. Similarly today, many observers believe that organizational vision is 
articulated by the boss and then installed by the staff. Leaders lead; followers follow. 

However, the research of the past twenty years on policy implementation demonstrates 
that this model seldom describes reality. Programs are typically characterized by shifting 
goals, changing activities, and wide variation across sites. Program priorities and content are 
determined as staff members learn from experience and as programs adapt to their 
environments. Purposes and policies are often “discovered” through an evolutionary 
process. In other words, policies are less often installed than negotiated to maturation over 
time, and true policy makers can be found both at the top and at the bottom of the system. 

Likewise, in educational organizations it is rare to see a clearly defined vision articulated 
by a leader at the top of the hierarchy and then installed by followers. Top administrators 
tend to point out a general direction rather than a specific destination; they are more likely 
to provide a scaffolding for collaboration than a blueprint for action. They take the 
initiative, set the agenda, establish the pace, and contribute to the conversation—all the 
while involving other key actors and then clarifying and synthesizing their views. During 
this process, organizational vision is often discovered, since vision setters, like policy 
makers, are frequently dispersed throughout an organization. 

A close look at the development of organizational vision shows the untidiness, plural 


parentage, and emergent nature of that process.? Leaders act as catalysts. In the words of 
Ronald Heifetz and Riley Sinder, “A leader becomes a guide, interpreter, and stimulus of 
engagement.” A leader's vision is “the grain of sand in the oyster, not the pearl” (Heifetz 


and Sinder, 1987, pp. 194, 197). 
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Asking Questions 


Striking similarities also exist between the work of researchers, particularly those who do 
fieldwork, and administrative leaders. Members of both groups spend a great deal of time 
formulating and asking good questions. Both groups are in the business of seeking 
knowledge. Both groups establish and nurture intelligence networks. 

Gathering intelligence is crucial because administrative life is marked by great 
uncertainty, confusion, and distortion. Heroes and saints may be in a “state of grace,” but 
administrators are regularly in a “state of ignorance.” 

Of course, effective administrators bring to their jobs a store of relevant knowledge, such 
as an understanding of schools and a firm grasp of theories of organizational change. But 
much of what happens—or should happen—in organizations is highly dependent on 
information that administrators frequently do not possess. This includes “local” knowledge 
(the histories, key actors, rituals, and contexts of various units within the organization); 
“situational” knowledge (the who, what, where, when, and how of a given issue); and 
“people” knowledge (staff members’ thoughts and feelings, their perceptions of reality, and 
the meanings they attach to these perceptions). 

These kinds of data are essential. But management information systems typically don't 
provide such data because they are confidential, sensitive, verbal, or not generally available. 
Crucial information is often highly emotional in content, and such information is kept 
from top administrators. Yet a school administrator would be well served by knowing such 
things as the underlying feelings of the parents who oppose a new preschool initiative, the 
rumors on how an administrator landed his or her job, the level of morale in the English 
department, what issues currently concern students, the latest word from the grapevine 
regarding the superintendent's leadership, and the political obstacles to expanding the arts 
program. 

Administrators need to recognize and acknowledge their ignorance and then take action. 
They need to develop an informal “system” of constantly gathering information—from 
meetings, chance encounters, and casual conversations (by phone or in person) with candid 
and knowledgeable colleagues. Administrators need to recognize that the ability and 
willingness to ask good questions is central; administrators, like researchers, should be 
judged by the quality of their questions. (For ideas that can be adapted to fit the 
information-gathering needs of administrators, see Murphy, (1980).) 

There are limits, of course. Administrators need to ask questions freely, but they also 
need to know when to stop. Too much knowledge, or the endless pursuit of knowledge, 
stalls action. Not knowing all the complexities is sometimes a good thing. As Albert 
Hirschman has noted: “The only way we can bring our creative resources fully into play is 
by misjudging the nature of the task, by presenting it to ourselves as more routine, simple, 
undemanding of genuine creativity than it will turn out to be. Or, put differently: since we 
necessarily underestimate our creativity, it is desirable that we underestimate to a roughly 
similar extent the difficulties of the tasks we face” (quoted in Nakamura and Smallwood, 
1980, p. 175). 

Too much information, as well as too little, can be a problem. 
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Coping with Weakness 


“Great man” theories of leadership—the leader as lion—are making a comeback. Deep in 
the swamp, however, exceptional leaders not only draw on their strengths but also accept 
their weaknesses and develop a capacity to cope. 

To deal with personal deficiencies in skills, knowledge, attributes, or disposition, four 
coping strategies seem particularly useful. Those strategies are matching, compensation, 
candor, and acceptance. 

Matching. Wise administrators recognize that administrative positions differ significantly 
in their requirements. Some positions require rhetorical artistry, for example, while others 
call for political skill, creative genius, or a flair for coordination. Administrators who 
succeed hold positions that match their talents and their personalities. As a corporate head 
once put it, “You can't grow lemons in Antarctica.” 

Compensation. Successful leaders have the capacity to recognize their own shortcomings, 
and they take steps to compensate for them. They surround themselves with staff members 
who have complementary skills and inclinations, and they rely on these individuals. They 
often hire staff members whose knowledge of particular areas exceeds their own—people 
who are able and willing to criticize the boss's pet ideas. 

Candor. Administrators need to acknowledge to close associates their weaknesses and the 
feelings that those weaknesses engender. I am not advocating detailed confessions, but 
forthright and critical self-disclosure on significant job-related issues. A leader who is 
unwilling to treat subordinates as colleagues and to share self-assessments and feelings with 
them cannot expect shared confidences in return. Without candid exchanges, crucial 
intelligence will be withheld, jeopardizing decision making and implementation efforts. 

Acceptance. Psychologists say that one must recognize, acknowledge, and accept one's 
weaknesses and the feelings associated with them before one can move beyond them. If an 
administrator is fearful of giving negative feedback to a subordinate, for example, the 
administrator is wiser to accept those feelings and act within that framework than to try to 
banish the feelings as signs of weakness. Though it is counterintuitive, “giving in seems to 
allow one to move forward and act successfully” (Jentz and Wofford, 1979). These coping 
strategies are far easier to advocate than to implement. Individuals who function superbly 
in one administrative position may be tempted to think that they can handle any 
administrative position, ample evidence to the contrary notwithstanding (see, for example, 
Doig and Hargrove, 1987). It can be threatening to be surrounded by smarter people. 
Because leaders tend to be lionized, they often find it difficult to acknowledge a need for 
help. Moreover, because they have learned that leaders are consistently strong, 
administrators often have trouble accepting the emotional upheavals of administrative life. 
Paradoxically, the more a leader acknowledges and accepts personal weaknesses and 
feelings, the more effective he or she becomes. 

At the heart of all these coping strategies, of course, are self-knowledge and the capacity 
to act on it. These traits are rare, I suspect, among those who aspire to positions of 
leadership. John Gardner is on target when he says: “It is a curious fact that from infancy 
on we accumulate an extensive knowledge of the effect others have on us, but we are far 
into adulthood before we begin to comprehend the impact we have on others. It is a lesson 
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young leaders must learn” (Gardner, 1987, p. 20). Young leaders must also learn the 
impact they have on themselves. 
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Listening and Acknowledging 


That leaders should be good listeners seems obvious. Yet very little high-quality listening 
goes on in the swamp. Why is listening such a problem for leaders? 

The heroic image of leadership is one source of the problem. When leaders believe that 
they possess—or should possess—all the important information and knowledge, they do 
not see listening to others as essential. Can-do administrators persuade others to adopt their 
visions, and they give short shrift to alternative perspectives. To such administrators, 
listening is passive, reactive, and thus unappealing. To listen is to appear uninformed, weak, 
and inactive. To be a lion, one cannot act like a lamb. 

In addition, good listening fails to occur because administrators often make faulty 
assumptions about others. They assume, for example, that their colleagues share—or should 
share—their own worldview. They assume that confrontations signify ill will, rather than a 
misunderstanding or a differing perspective. Recognizing that people are different and 
giving others the benefit of the doubt are behaviors that facilitate listening. 

Administrators also underestimate the skill and effort that are required to listen well 
(Jentz and Wofford, 1979). Good listening involves an active effort to understand the 
world from another's perspective. It requires both an instant analysis of what has been said 
(and of the accompanying tone and body posture) and a sense of what has been left unsaid. 
Good listening involves testing aloud what one has heard, to make certain that the speaker's 
meaning has been captured. Good listening requires the ability to act as if the speaker's 
topic is central—even when the listener is preoccupied with other matters. To listen well 
takes practice, patience, energy, and hard work. 

Clearly, good listening is essential for gathering information about organizational 
activities. In my experience, however, listening is crucial for other reasons as well. 

First, when an administrator fails to understand the varying perspectives of others, 
organizational problems do not get solved—and new ones are likely to be created. It is not 
enough to know just the facts; a leader also needs to understand the feelings, the meanings, 
and the perceptions that are tied to those facts. Such understanding requires careful 
listening to what is said and careful reading between the lines. 

At a more emotional level (and administrative work is highly emotional), listening is 
frequently the dest thing that an administrator can do. Colleagues often want only an 
Opportunity to express their concerns. Many professionals are passionate about their work; 
not surprisingly, they get upset when things go wrong. Sometimes they get upset when 
nothing is wrong, simply because no one is listening to them. The very process of 
verbalizing frustrations and having them acknowledged often enables these individuals to 
move forward. Asked about his job change, a former therapist who is now a dean smiled 
and replied, “Now my patients have tenure.” 

Moreover, since demands on organizational resources typically outstrip the supply, and 
even reasonable demands cannot be met, listening is often the only thing an administrator 
can do. Under these circumstances, there is a big difference between a disappointed 
employee (who can deal with the limited resources) and an employee who feels unheard 
(and therefore angry). 
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Finally, one rule of thumb in administrative life invariably turns out to be correct: if you 
don't listen to others, they won't listen to you. A key to effective persuasion, then, is the 
capacity to listen to the perspectives of others. To be a lion, one must first be a lamb. 
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Depending on Others 


The study of policy implementation has demonstrated that different levels of government 
are highly dependent on one another and on competing interests. In our federal system of 
shared power, hierarchical strategies based on assumptions of centralized authority are 
simply inadequate in promoting change. Softer strategies are required—strategies that mix 
authority, persuasion, and incentives; strategies that take other interests into account. Even 
for presidents, orders don't work, as Richard Neustadt (1960) documented more than 25 
years ago. 

Likewise, top administrators in educational organizations are surprisingly dependent on 
others to bring about change. This dependence on others seems typical of even the most 
hierarchical organizations. In the army, for example, generals depend on the leadership of 
lower-ranking soldiers to carry out objectives (Barnes, 1987). In part, this is a matter of 
shared power and the current shift toward empowering teachers. But it is also a matter of 
skill: teachers and other staff members possess expertise and information that are crucial for 
defining problems and making progress. And it is a matter of will: if those at the bottom 
don't accept responsibility for resolving problems, change efforts will come unglued. 

Thus educational organizations are increasingly marked by a high level of mutual 
dependence. The superintendent's success depends on the actions of the principals within 
the school system; the dean's success, on the actions of the tenured faculty; the principal's 
success, on the teachers—and vice versa. 

While hierarchical strategies for promoting change are becoming outmoded, new 
strategies that are based on an assumption of mutual dependence need further 
development. Administrators need to find better ways to involve teachers and other staff 
members and to help them adjust to conflicting interests. Even when they are not required 
to do so, administrators need to depend on others for active leadership because, by sharing 
power and asking for help, they can tap latent resources in an organization. By relying on 
staff members, administrators give them a greater sense of efficacy, responsibility, and 
control. That leads, in turn, to organizational progress. 

The capacity for dependency is rare among top administrators, however. Having been 
taught that top administrators exercise power, they don't want to appear weak. 
Paradoxically, when power within an organization is shared and leadership is shifted among 
various staff members, the administrator's position is often strengthened, reflecting what 
sociologists call the norm of reciprocity: if you share your power, I'll share my power in 
return. In other words, leaders can often achieve results by acting like followers and 
depending on followers to act like leaders. 
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Letting Go 


An important dimension of organizational leadership is dealing with what John Dewey 
called problem situations. Such situations come in various forms: student test scores 
continue to decline; the boiler has broken down; a teacher is livid about his treatment by a 
parent; the history department is ignoring the new curriculum; faculty members are 
complaining about inadequate resources. Such situations are the everyday stuff of ordinary 
leadership—punctuated occasionally by loftier issues. How does an administrator respond, 
as he or she skips, in the words of Henry Rosovsky (1987, p. 37), “from the sublime to the 
ridiculous five times a day”? 

One crucial step is deciding who should address a problem situation. Many times, of 
course, an issue is important enough to demand the intense involvement of a take-charge 
leader. Often, however, the lion needs to let go. The administrator's “problem” is not 
usually solving problems per se, but helping others define and resolve problems—doing 
what Russell Ackoff calls “managing messes” (quoted in Schén, 1983, p. 16). 

Ensuring that messes end up on the right desks is surprisingly complicated, however. 
Employees typically view the top administrator as the chief problem solver. I have dubbed 
the outcome the “goose theory of leadership.” Honking and hissing like geese, faculty and 
staff members will cruise into the boss's office, ruffle their feathers, poop on the rug, and 
leave. It then becomes the boss's job to clean up the mess. 

This happened to me one summer day when a program director phoned me at home at 
7:30 am to announce: “We've got some big dormitory problems. A student says his room is 
filthy, with ashes on the floor and two used condoms under his bed!” Indeed, this matter 
deserved prompt attention. But sensing that the problem was headed my way and believing 
that the program director should take responsibility instead, I raised some questions and 
then closed with the words, “I know you can handle it.” 

Some administrators unwittingly adopt the goose theory of leadership because they like 
to solve problems and therefore take them on. (Administrators often reach the top because 
of their problem-solving skills, and it is always rewarding to do what one knows how to 
do.) Many administrators also believe that their job is to be responsive to demands; 
therefore, they automatically assume responsibility for any problem dumped on their rug. 

The challenge is to be responsive while simultaneously developing a sense of 
responsibility in others. This involves encouraging subordinates to take risks—and back 
them up when they fail. It means working hard to make other people successful—and 
giving them the credit.2 In short, taking charge involves letting go. 

In letting go, administrators must decide to ignore issues that they believe ought not to 
be ignored and to do some things superficially that ought to be done with careful attention. 
A conscientious leader always has more high priorities to address than time and 
organizational resources allow. In the face of competing demands, deciding to do some 
things badly, letting go before the time seems right, and coping with the consequences are 
all ingredients of leadership behavior. 

Administrative leadership involves both grand designs and careful attention to the 
mundane. High-minded intentions are inextricably intertwined with such everyday 
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problems as allergies to odor strips. 

Perhaps it feels less than heroic to help develop a shared vision, to ask questions, to 
acknowledge weakness, to listen carefully, to depend on others, and to let go. Yet, where 
heroism is concerned, less can be more. To be a lamb is really to be a lion. 


Notes 


1. Within the last year, for example, the National Commission on Excellence in 
Educational Administration issued its report Leaders for America’s Schools; Arkansas 
Governor Bill Clinton, as chairman of the Educational Commission of the States, 
pointed to leadership as the most important yet least understood aspect of school reform; 
and the Office of Educational Research and Information announced plans for a $5 
million research center to study educational leadership. If belief in leadership as the ticket 
to organizational success waxes and wanes, it is clearly ascendant at the moment. 

2. If this view of organizational vision is accurate, a puzzle still remains: Why do so many 
accounts of effective schools mention visionary principals? I suspect that three factors are 
at work. First, in some schools (as in some corporations and government agencies), there 
are extraordinary visionaries who dominate their organizations. However, my guess is that 
such visionaries are in the minority, even among effective principals. Second, the accounts 
may in part reflect what researchers call “the treachery of recollection” or “the 
reconstruction of biography.” In other words, gaps in stories are filled in with what might 
have happened, and confusing and uncertain plans are recalled as logical, coherent, and 
rational acts. Finally, respondents often say what the society expects them to say, and our 
society expects leaders to have a clear sense of purpose, both in their organizational lives 
and in their personal lives. 

3. Lam particularly indebted to Harold Howe II for this thought. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Why is it difficult “when you are up to your ass in alligators to remind yourself that 
your initial objective was to drain the swamp”? 


2. To what extent do we still associate leadership with the heroic rather than the unheroic 
dimensions of leadership as Murphy defines them? 


3. To what extent do you or others in your school subscribe to the “goose theory of 
leadership?” How should you avoid falling into that trap? 
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Becoming a Trustworthy Leader 


Megan Tschannen-Moran 


To be trusted is a greater compliment than to be loved. 

—George MacDonald 
The five facets of trust—benevolence, honesty, openness, reliability, and competence— 
relate directly to the five constituencies of schools (administrators, teachers, students, 
parents, and the general public). These considerations demonstrate the importance of trust 
to building successful schools. It follows, then, that the absence of trust impedes 
effectiveness and progress. If trust breaks down among any constituency, it can spread like a 
cancer by eroding academic performance and ultimately undermining the tenure of the 
instructional leader. In this day and age, no leader can long survive the demise of trust. 

School leaders need to build trust with teachers because although governance structures 
such as collaborative decision making and site-based management can bring the insights of 
more people to solving the complex problems of schooling, they depend upon trust (Hoy 
and Tarter, 2003; Smylie and Hart, 1999). Without trust, communication becomes 
constrained and distorted, thus making problems more difficult to resolve (Roberts and 
O'Reilly, 1974). A proliferation of rules stemming from a lack of trust causes resentment 
and alienation among teachers and students alike (Fox, 1974; Govier, 1992). Even when 
school leaders work to build a common vision and foster acceptance of group goals, 
without trust these leaders do not inspire their constituencies to go beyond minimum 
requirements (Podsakoff, MacKenzie, Moorman, and Fetter, 1990; Tschannen-Moran, 
2003). 

Teachers need trust to cope with the stress of changing expectations and the demands of 
accountability being asked of them. As teachers are asked to change their fundamental 
beliefs and instructional techniques, they need to build new professional communities 
anchored in trust and teamwork (Little, 1990; Putnam and Borko, 1997). Even within the 
classroom, relationships are shifting to farms that require greater trust. Cooperative learning 
and project-based learning create higher levels of interdependence, which demand higher 
levels of trust. 

Students need trust to engage productively with the learning environment at school and 
to access the opportunities made available to them (Meier, 2002). Without trust, students’ 
energies are diverted toward self-protection and away from the learning process. Learning 
to trust the people at school can be a transformative experience for students whose lives 
outside of school have not taught them to trust (Watson, 2003). 

Schools need the trust of parents and the wider school community. Making parents more 
active partners in the educational process involves fostering trusting relationships. Including 
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parents in school governance requires trust that they will be motivated to work for the 
common good, not just their own narrow interests. Garnering additional resources from 
the community through entrepreneurial efforts and partnerships requires trust that the 
school is making the most of the resources it already has. In short, school leaders need to 
foster trust within each of the constituencies of their schools. 

At the same time that schools face a greater need for trust, they encounter many obstacles 
to fostering trust. The difficulties of achieving new and higher societal expectations for 
equity in schools have led to suspicion of schools and school personnel. Higher standards 
and greater accountability have fostered conditions of distrust and blame. Moreover, 
schools have to cope with greater diversity and transience. A multicultural society with 
diverse values and shifting populations makes the cultivation of trust a significant challenge. 
Adding to this formidable task is the tendency for distrust, once established, to be self- 
perpetuating. There is a propensity for news of broken trust to spread faster and further 
than news of intact or restored trust, and the media often feed off of and aggravate the 
spiral of distrust. 

For schools to realize the kinds of positive transformation envisioned by school reform 
efforts, attention must be paid to issues of trust. Finding ways to overcome the breakdown 
of trust is essential if we want schools to reach the aspirations we hold for them. This 
challenge is one of the most important tasks facing school leaders at the start of the twenty- 
first century. 
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Trustworthy School Leadership 


The principal sets the tone for a school. The principal's behavior has a significant influence 
on the culture of the school. If schools are to reap the rewards of a trusting work 
environment, it is the principal's responsibility to build and sustain trusting relationships 
(Whitener, Brodt, Korsgaard, and Werner, 1998). In order to understand how this works 
in practical terms, it is useful to consider the five facets of trust in relation not only to the 
five constituencies of schools but also in relation to the five functions of instructional 
leaders. These functions include visioning, modeling, coaching, managing, and mediating. 
It takes a multidimensional model to understand the matrix of trustworthy leadership (see 


Figure 4.1). 
Figure 4.1 Trustworthy Leadership Matrix 
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Visioning 
If anyone is responsible for lifting up a vision of the school as a trustworthy environment 
for all constituencies, it is the person charged with the responsibility for school leadership. 
This exploration of trust gives school leaders a framework from which to speak of trust in 
dynamic and proactive ways. Once they take stock of the importance of trust to successful 
schools, they can promote trust before it goes sour. Had Gloria, Fred, and Brenda made use 
of this framework, it could have made their jobs easier and their leadership more effective. 

When Gloria arrived at Lincoln she took over a school in need of change. The students 
were not being educated well enough to meet even minimal accountability standards. She 
suspected that members of the faculty were not doing their best for the students of Lincoln. 
Her vision of turning the school around was an admirable one. But her methods were not. 
By failing to first establish a benevolent relationship with the people she was charged to 
work with, her zeal for change came across as judgmental impatience. It damaged the trust 
with the teachers before it had time to be established. 

Even when the principal has taken leadership of a school in which he or she feels that the 
teachers do not deserve to be trusted, such as in a truly dysfunctional school with negative, 
cynical attitudes and low expectations for student achievement, the principal is not relieved 
of the obligation to be trustworthy. There are schools where some teachers actively try to 
sow discord and distrust toward the administrator, and yet the principal must not retaliate 
or respond in ways that undermine trust. It is through trustworthy leadership that such 
situations can best be turned around. 

Gloria had a vision for improved student learning at Lincoln School, but in failing to be 
open and forthcoming with information and plans, Gloria was not seen as trustworthy. 
Instead of being honored for her vision for change, she was suspected of harboring hidden 
agendas. Instead of working toward the same goal, the teachers spent energy monitoring 
her behavior and maneuvering to protect themselves—energy that would have been better 
spent on improving the educational environment at Lincoln. 

A better understanding of the relationship between trustworthy leadership and the 
dynamics of the change process would have enabled Gloria to be more successful in lifting 
up the vision and “talking the talk” of constructive change at Lincoln (Evans, 1996; Fullan, 
2001). She would have structured a process whereby teachers were involved in the vision- 
casting process, wrestling with the data and developing a plan for addressing deficiencies. 
This would have laid the foundation for Gloria to be directly engaged with teachers 
without being disrespectful. She would have been better positioned to assist them to make 
needed changes. 
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Modeling 


Effective school leaders not only know how to “talk the talk” of trust, they also know how 
to “walk the talk.” If being a role model is ever necessary, it's when it comes to cultivating a 
culture of trust. Discontinuity between word and example will quickly erode a principal's 
ability to lead. Setting an example is not to be flaunted. Skillful principals often earn the 
trust of their faculty by leading quietly. They are soft on people and hard on projects. They 
combine personal humility—exercising restraint and modesty—with tenacity and the 
professional will to see that the task is accomplished and accomplished well (Collins, 2002; 
Fullan, 2003). 

Fred failed to earn the trust of his faculty because his actions did not reflect his talk of 
high expectations and stern consequences. In wanting too much to be liked, and in his fear 
and avoidance of conflict, Fred failed to provide trustworthy leadership for the teachers and 
students at Fremont. Although Fred genuinely cared about the students and teachers in his 
school, his lack of leadership left them vulnerable to the mounting problems at the school. 

Dealing with problems is where having a framework of trust can assist school leaders to 
monitor their own behavior and communicate in a straightforward manner. Part of the art 
of trustworthy leadership is the ability to speak hard truths in a way that communicates 
value and caring. This takes courage, but it is also more likely to produce constructive 
change. Trustworthy leaders model norms of conduct that promote the well-being of all 
members of the school community and explicitly invite others to abide by those norms as 
well. They defend those norms in ways that make clear that disrespect is not an option. 

We see this approach modeled in Brenda's more trustworthy leadership. When Brenda 
arrived at Brookside, she had many innovative ideas for what she would like to see 
happening at the school. But Brenda understood wisely that these changes would require 
extra effort and risk taking on the part of her teachers. She knew she couldn't get there 
alone. She knew she would need the teachers to be on board, so she was patient and 
developed relationships. A strategy of small early wins on some key tasks can help build 
trust in the principal's competence as well as motivation. This builds momentum toward 
more successful schools. 

To consistently serve as a model of trustworthy leadership, it is important for educational 
leaders to reflect regularly on their words and actions. In the pressure-cooker of a school 
system, this is a particularly challenging task. Who has the time to STOP—step back, 
think, and organize thoughts before proceeding (Gallwey, 2000)? Trustworthy leaders view 
reflection as a required part of their daily and weekly routines. Brenda arrived at school 
early, before everyone else, giving her a chance to collect herself at the start of the day. 
Others engage in regular reflective writing. And school breaks may provide a venue for 
taking a broader view. 


What makes the biggest difference is to have a principal who really listens. When you 
talk to our principal, he is not really paying attention. You can talk to him later about 
the same topic and he has no memory of the conversation. 


—Erika, art teacher 


I was a struggling new teacher at a school for students with emotional disturbances. I 
soon learned that if I approached my principal with concerns about a classroom 
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management problem, I would read my own words back to me in my next teacher 
evaluation. I sought other avenues of support after that. 


—Bud, special education teacher 
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Coaching 


Beyond lifting up the vision and modeling the behavior of trustworthy leadership, 
principals can also build or damage trust by how they engage around the instructional 
matters of the school. Applying either too much or too little pressure serves to undermine 
trust and makes principals’ leadership of the instructional program less effective. 

The school leader as coach is one way to frame and understand the role of instructional 
leadership that fosters a culture of trust. Coaches assist people to move forward toward their 
goals through conversation and their way of being with people. They know when to push 
and when to back off, based on the needs of the situation. They show genuine concern for 
both the task at hand and the welfare of those who have to accomplish that task. Great 
coaches epitomize the five facets of trust in their dealings with people. 

There is a growing body of research and literature that summarizes the core coaching 
competencies. These include personal presence, active listening, powerful questioning, 
creation of awareness, planning and goal setting, design of actions, as well as management 
of progress and accountability (International Coach Federation, 1999). Mastering these 
competencies is important for the process of instructional leadership to generate the 
professional development, self-efficacy beliefs, and enthusiasm of teachers. 

Such mastery is predicated on the establishment of trust. As principals issue the challenge 
to their teachers to find new ways to meet the diverse needs of high-achieving students and 
those with special needs without neglecting more typical students, those with the trust of 
their teachers will be more successful at motivating teachers for the extra effort required. 
Teachers will be more willing to take the risk to try new instructional strategies when a 
culture of trust pervades the school. In cultivating a professional learning community 
committed to professional inquiry, data-based decision making, and best practice, as well as 
helping teachers learn to adapt to new standards of accountability, trustworthy principals 
can move their schools to higher levels of productivity and success. 

Supervision is one aspect of the principal's role as instructional leader in which the 
establishment of trust and the language of coaching are especially important. Not 
surprising, trust has been found to play a significant role in employee reactions to 
supervision. In a study of the perceptions of fairness of performance evaluations by 
supervisors, the level of trust in the supervisor was more important in regard to perceived 
fairness than any other characteristics of the performance evaluation process (Fulk, Brief, 
and Barr, 1985). The traditional norms of schools have allowed teachers a great deal of 
autonomy and little supervision. Teachers have enjoyed the trust, or at least the neglect, of 
their supervisors. In the age of accountability, however, this state of affairs is changing. 
New systems of teacher evaluation require greater inspection of teachers’ classroom practice. 
Greater scrutiny may be perceived as a lessening of trust by both teachers and 
administrators and might in fact lead to less trust. However, if supervision is practiced in 
such a way that the greater attention is perceived as increased care with a focus on problem 
solving and coaching, principals will have an opportunity to demonstrate their competence 
and expertise. Trustworthy leadership is likely to lead to more active and constructive 
supervision that contributes to improved instruction in the school. 

One of the greatest dilemmas faced by school leaders occurs when they don't trust the 
competence and motivation of their teachers. It is the responsibility of the principal as 
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coach to create the circumstances that extend the sense of purpose and competence of these 
teachers. The trustworthy principal understands that teachers function within the culture of 
a school that influences their behavior. If they have worked within a culture that tolerated 
or even encouraged a slackening of effort, the principal's responses need to take into 
consideration these environmental factors that have contributed to poor performance. 

Because a school culture emerges as a group of people who solve problems together, a 
principal who wants to change the culture of a school needs to unleash creativity as teachers 
and administrators alike find new solutions to old problems (Schein, 1992). When a faculty 
member fails to meet expectations, the principal as coach addresses the issues directly but 
discreetly and in a way that preserves that person's dignity. In this way, teachers can modify 
their behavior and conform to expectations without compromising their standing or 
identity in the school community. This coach approach to instructional leadership both 
stems from and results in a culture of disciplined professional inquiry (Fullan, 2003). 


We had a problem of stealing. Things were missing—people's lunch from the 
refrigerator, money from sales would be missing here and there, small items would 
disappear from your classroom. After we complained to our principal about what was 
going on, there was an investigation. Then it was announced that a certain staff person 
would be taking a leave of absence. After that, the problems stopped. We were glad the 
situation was dealt with but also that it was handled discreetly so as not to embarrass 
anyone. 


—Judi, middle school teacher 
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Managing 

In addition to their role as instructional leader and coach, principals are also charged with 
the responsibility for management and administration. Here, too, the effective 
understanding and implementation of the five facets of trust are important to a principal's 
effectiveness and success. In their managerial capacity, trusting and trustworthy principals 
will earn critical efficiencies in what is at times an overwhelming task. Principals willing to 
delegate control will find that they are not so bound by the need to do everything 
themselves. High-trust principals who have been successful in cultivating a high-trust 
culture in their schools will find that they need fewer rules and rigid procedures to ensure 
that teachers are doing what they are supposed to be doing. Greater organizational 
citizenship will lubricate the smooth functioning of the organization. And principals who 
have fostered a strong sense of trust with parents and their communities will find that they 
spend less time explaining their actions and engaging in investigations of the actions of 
others. 

Trustworthy leaders cultivate “a culture of discipline” within their schools in which the 
norms and expectations support people in being productively engaged with the task so that 
each person contributes constructively (Collins, 2002). Here, too, principals need to strike 
a balance in how they handle the rules between how much and how little they push. Gloria 
pushed too hard. She adopted a manipulative and overly rigid approach to the enforcement 
of rules. Gloria tried to pressure her teachers through using the teaching contract against 
them, but this technique did not foster a productive school environment. Fred didn't push 
hard enough. Fred was not trustworthy because, in his attempts to be supportive and 
empowering of teachers, he did not confront bad behavior and take action to correct it. 
Fred lost the trust of his faculty by avoiding conflict and by lax enforcement of rules. 
Trustworthy principals find the right balance in their handling of policies, rules, and 
procedures. They do not abuse their power through manipulation or an overreliance on a 
strict interpretation of rules. But neither do they abdicate their responsibility for leadership. 
Trustworthy principals demonstrate flexibility by focusing more on generating possibilities 
and solving problems than control. They see rules as means to an end rather than as ends in 
themselves. 


When we trusted teachers to have more say over their time, whether they wanted to 
teach on the block or not, whether to team, and how they arranged their time within the 
block, to take breaks when it made sense to them within their lessons, we noticed that it 
trickled down and that they began to trust their students more too. 


—Dan, high school principal 
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Mediating 


Even the most trustworthy of school leaders will have to deal with times of betrayal and 
conflict in the school environment. But trustworthy principals know how to deal with 
conflict and repair trust through the process of mediation. For one thing, principals lift up 
the vision that such repair is possible. In a disposable society known for revolving door 
relationships, trustworthy school leaders stand for something different. They let all their 
constituencies know that conflict and even betrayal are not necessarily the last word. They 
hold out the hope for reconciliation and the repair of trust. 

But it's not enough to just lift up a vision; trustworthy leaders must also play the role of 
mediator when trust breaks down. It is important that the members of the school 
community, whether students, teachers, or parents, have a trusted resource to turn to when 
they find themselves in the midst of conflict. Trustworthy school leaders are not only 
skillful themselves in conflict management strategies, but they also create the structures and 
provide the training for others to improve in this realm. Cultivating more productive ways 
of dealing with conflict is an important part of building a school culture of trust. Such skills 
help in restoring trust that has been broken; moreover, they can prevent the breaking of 
trust in the first place by supporting disputants with norms and processes that help them 
negotiate solutions that meet the needs of all parties. 
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Successful Schools 


Trust leaders are at the heart of successful schools. Trustworthy leadership gets everyone on 
the same team, pulling in the same direction. At Brookside, Brenda's trustworthy leadership 
was contagious; it resulted in more trusting relationships throughout the school 
community. The faculty clearly came to care for one another. This caring was not limited 
to small groups of friends within cliques, but extended to every person on the faculty. On a 
professional level, this faculty looked out for one another, and especially for new teachers. 
Teachers freely shared ideas and resources. On a personal level, people were also willing to 
share about their lives outside of school with the expectation that they would receive a 
caring response. Teachers respected one another's expertise and enjoyed a strong sense of 
shared commitment to the mission of the school. There was not a sense of competition to 
outdo one another or to prove who was a better teacher. Teachers were not defensive about 
their classroom performance. Teachers welcomed one another into their classrooms, 
whether informally for a visit or to borrow something, or more formally for a peer 
observation. Teachers were not worried about being judged harshly or unfairly. They 
respected each other's integrity and could count on one another to be reliable in their 
commitments. 


Trust was no less important among students and parents. In making trust judgments 
about children, teachers looked for respect—respect for teachers and other adults, respect 
for other children, and respect for self. All of the other facets of trust—judgments of 
honesty, openness, reliability, and competence—seemed to follow from this baseline 
assessment of respect. Teachers wanted to feel that the parents of their students were as 
concerned about the children's well-being as they themselves were. They also wanted the 
parents to believe that teachers had the child's best interests at heart and that they were 
willing to work together to solve any problems as a team. Teachers also trusted parents who 
avoided blame but were willing to take responsibility for their own actions. They respected 
parents who encouraged their children to do the same. 

Across the various actors in schools, whether principals, teachers, or students, the same 
facets were important to the cultivation of trust. At its most basic level, trustworthiness had 
to do with concern for relationships combined with a concern for the task. At the 
administrative level, this balance was evident in the high-support, high-challenge principal. 
Among teachers it was expressed as the high-commitment, high-competence teacher. For 
students, it was the high-respect, high-motivation student. No matter the level within the 
school community, earning trust had to do with guarding both qualities of care. 
Trustworthy leadership shows the way through example and by providing the resources, 
norms, and structures for others to be trustworthy as well. Trustworthy leaders create a 
culture of trust in their buildings; this trust is at the heart of successful schools. 
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Putting It into Action 


You can make use of the ideas presented in this book to foster greater trust and reap the 
benefits of greater efficiency, adaptability, and quality in your school. By interfacing the 
five facets of trust with the five functions of leadership as you relate to the various 
stakeholders of your school, you will gain new insight and direction as to what needs to be 
done. Through increased awareness of how trust works and its importance to productive 
schools, you will be more successful in your job. 

When there is a high level of trust in the interpersonal relationships within the school, 
you and your teachers can celebrate that fact and take action to strengthen the cycle, 
thereby fostering even greater levels of trust. When there are problems surrounding trust in 
your school, the model presented in this book can increase your awareness as to the 
importance of and strategies for fixing those problems. This model can generate new ideas 
and possibilities, enabling you and your constituents to interrupt the spiral of distrust and 
begin the journey back to restored trust. 

You will find several instruments on my website (www.MeganTM.com) to assess various 
aspects of your school, such as the school climate, collective sense of efficacy, and level of 
organizational citizenship. These instruments can help you map your leadership style as 
perceived by teachers, as well as the interpersonal interactions among teachers and between 
teachers and students and the relationship of your school with the community. Once a 
profile of the school is drawn, you and your teachers can decide whether the trust, climate, 
and collective efficacy of the school are in need of attention. 

These instruments can provide an important window into the perceptions of teachers, 
students, and parents. Principals are often quite surprised to see that their perceptions of 
the schools are different from those of their teachers. In fact, it is not unusual for principals 
to describe their schools in more favorable terms than others. The issue then is not who is 
correct, but to understand the nature of the discrepancy. If teachers perceive the school as 
low in trust, a place where they have to feel on guard, it is important to know why that is 
the case and then take appropriate action. 

Identifying a lack of trust as a problem is not the same as solving it. There are no quick 
fixes. The instruments at hand are merely tools for analysis and diagnosis; they cannot solve 
the problems. But they do provide a basis for examining important features of trust in the 
school that may be in need of change. Only in conversation with your teachers and other 
constituents can you solve the problem. Once the diagnosis is made, you will be in a 
position to engage in a positive strategy of change. The five-facet model of trust presented 
in this book will generate new commitment, ideas, and strategies for individual coaching, as 
well as organizational and professional development activities. For example, a problem- 
solving team can be formed to diagnose the causes of the existing situation, develop an 
action plan, implement the plan, and assess its success. 

Awareness brings with it the responsibility to take constructive action for change. It is the 
duty of the person with greater power within a hierarchy to accept greater responsibility for 
the cultivation of trust. Even if you feel wronged and misunderstood, you have the 
opportunity to work toward renewed trust through being meticulously trustworthy and by 
announcing these intentions to others. Restoring lost trust is possible, but it is not easy. 
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The effort requires courage, persistence, and forgiveness. The rewards, however, are worth 
the effort for schools mired in the dysfunctional consequences of a distrustful culture. 

Trust is a significant factor in successful schools. Schools that enjoy a culture of trust are 
likely to benefit from members of the school community willingly working together and 
going beyond the minimum requirements of their positions. Communication flows more 
freely when teachers are not afraid of the consequences of candor. A high level of trust helps 
these schools be wonderful places to learn and grow: a positive, open, and healthy climate 
pervades the school. The costs of broker trust are great. When distrust pervades a school, 
constrained communication, poor organizational citizenship, and a proliferation of 
dysfunctional rules are often the result. Trust matters because it hits schools in their bottom 
line; it makes a difference in student achievement. It is related to teachers’ collective sense 
that they can make a difference and in dealing constructively with conflict. Although the 
building of trust in schools requires time, effort, and leadership, the investment will bring 
lasting returns. Trust pays dividends in helping schools succeed at fulfilling their mission to 
be productive, professional learning communities. 

Points About Becoming a Trustworthy Leader 
© Trustworthy leadership applies the five facets of trust to the five functions of 
leadership. This multidimensional model can assist educational leaders to proactively 
foster a culture of trust in their schools. It can also assist them to diagnose and correct 
problems of trust before they become insurmountable. 


© Trustworthy leaders lift up the vision, model the behavior, provide the coaching, 
manage the environment, and mediate the breakdowns of trust. 

© At all times, trustworthy leaders put the culture of trust ahead of their own ego 
needs. Skillful principals often earn the trust of their faculty by leading quietly. 

© Trustworthy principals foster the development of trust in schools by demonstrating 
flexibility, focusing on problem salving, and involving teachers in important decisions. 
© Trustworthy leaders strike the right balance between pushing too hard and pushing 
too little. They are soft on people and tough on projects. They combine personal 
humility, exercising restraint and modesty with tenacity, and the professional will to 
see that the task is accomplished and accomplished well. 


© Trust matters to successful leaders and their schools. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Can you think of a principal or superintendent whom you trust completely? What 
makes you trust her or him? 


2. What advice would you give a new principal about steps to take to gain the trust of the 
school community? 


3. Have you experienced losing the trust of someone or of a group of people? What did 
you do to regain their trust? 
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Presence 


Robert J. Starratt 


We have looked at the virtues of responsibility and authenticity as they apply to educational 
leadership. How are they connected? Is there something that ties them together, something 
that feeds and energizes them? In this chapter, we will explore the missing link between 
authenticity and responsibility: presence. 

Humans are essentially relational beings (Taylor, 1991). We do not exist in a void, 
without people and society. We cannot define or express ourselves unless it is in 
relationship to others. We live in the actual or imagined presence of other people all the 
time (Mead, 1934). Our existence is perpetually dialogical. My presence to you brings you 
inside of me, and projects me inside of you. I am still me, although the me that I am is 
involved with you. You are still other than me, although you also reflect me to myself. The 
me you reflect back to me is either the me that I am trying or want to be, or it isn't. If it 
isn't, then I have to re-present myself to you. I have to try to be present in a clearer way so 
that you can take that me inside of you, be present to that me and reflect it back. I also 
have to be present to the real, authentic you, not a mistaken perception of you or my own a 
priori wish of what you should be. In being present to you, I project back to you my 
understanding of you. If that is the you you intend or want to be, then you affirm the 
perception of you that my presence communicates. If not, then you try a clearer projection 
of yourself, and so forth. 

Being present takes place through the medium of language and also through our bodily 
expressions. As a university professor, I might approach an undergraduate who, as she 
becomes aware of my approaching presence, looks up at me with anxiety and apprehension. 
This response to my approaching presence tells me that she is reading me as somehow 
threatening. To set her at ease, I express a warm greeting and ask how she is doing. In other 
words, I try to be present to her as I want to be a friendly, accepting person who simply 
wants to ask whether she has finished reading the book I loaned her three weeks ago 
because I need it for a project I'm working on. Because I have clarified my presence to her, 
she is able to respond with a relaxed smile and a thank-you for the book, which has proved 
helpful thus reflecting back to me the self that I want to present to her. However, her initial 
response to me also set me to wondering whether my presence is occasionally threatening to 
students and whether I should avoid being present in that way. 

This tiny vignette indicates how subtly our presence to one another creates a tacit 
internal dialogue that then issues in external expression. Being present implies a level of 
concentration and sensitivity to the signals the other sends out. Much of the time we have 
many things on our mind that keep us from being fully present. Often we are half present 
to the other, and thus allow the other to be only minimally present to us. Presence seems to 
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be intrinsically dialogical. In the above instance of approaching the undergraduate, I might 
have just come from a faculty meeting where the usual malcontents had taken up much of 
the agenda squabbling over inconsequential matters. I might have been feeling frustration 
and annoyance from that meeting and let it show in my face as I approached the 
undergraduate, thus projecting a presence that, while it was me, was not the me I wanted to 
present to this student. In this instance, I was not fully present to the student, nor to the 
self I wanted to present to her. 

Being fully present means being wide awake to what's in front of you. It could be 
another person, a passage in a book, a memorandum you are composing to the staff, a 
flower on your desk. Being present is like inviting a person or an event to communicate or 
reveal something of itself. We cannot be present to the other if the other is not present to 
us; the other's presence must somehow say, this is who I am, this is what I am feeling about 
this situation, this is the part of me that I want you to really consider right now. Being 
present means taking the other inside of yourself, looking at the other really closely, 
listening to the tone of the other, the body language of the other. This being present is also 
an unspoken message to the other that you are there, attending to the other's message, 
responding to the other from your own spontaneous authenticity. Being present means 
coming down from the balcony where you were indifferently watching your performance, 
engaging the other with your full attention, and risking the spontaneity of the moment to 
say something unrehearsed, something that responds to the authenticity of the other from 
your own authenticity. 

This way of being present does not mean that you disregard the organizational context in 
which you and the other are embedded. Nor does it ignore the organizational roles you are 
called upon to act out. It does mean, nevertheless, that it is an exchange between human 
beings whose lives spill beyond the boundaries of the organization and the roles they play, 
whose existence extends well beyond the organization, and whose rich humanity 
contributes to the fuller life of the organization. The risk of spontaneous exchange does not 
assume that the exchange is free from all boundaries. Rather, the exchange tacitly 
acknowledges organizational boundaries as well as societal and cultural boundaries but seeks 
within those constraints something genuine, something authentic between two human 
beings, so that their interaction, while subject to the artifice of all social exchange, is human 
work, something that provides some kind of pleasure and satisfaction and, at the same time, 
dignity and honor. 

Presence enables us to look at the other and let the other speak to us. Frequently the 
other speaks to us only through surface appearances—a gesture, a look, a posture. But the 
surface also tells us something about the inside of the other. Whether the other is a plant or 
a bird or a building, the outside signals what is going on inside. A wilted plant wants water, 
a screeching bird wants me to stay away from her nest, a building's appearance tells me 
whether it is cared for or how the designer felt about the work that was going on in the 
building. 

We are present to the other from a variety of perspectives. A medical doctor is present to 
a patient in a different way than a lawyer who is filing a case for injury. The doctor's 
presence is different from the spouse's presence by the bedside or the visiting chaplain's 
presence to the patient. Poets are present in a different way from politicians; psychologists 
are present in a different way from police officers. People are present as both who they are 
and the roles they perform; they are present to the other in the ways they read the language, 
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posture, and gesture of the other as signaling what is going on inside. Professional people— 
architects, lawyers, doctors, sociologists, grammarians, literary critics, psychologists, 
biochemists, mathematicians, and airport security personnel—are trained to be present to 
the insides of things. They see the surface and discern the inner structures, processes, 
histories, aspirations, and values. In fact, being present is a form of knowing. But it is also a 
form of disclosing, of invitation, of communication and communion. Being present 
disposes one to act in response to the other, due to the knowledge communicated by 
mutual presence of one to the other. 

Sometimes the other is much larger. Nelson Mandela and Bishop Desmond Tutu were 
present to the evil of apartheid and to the struggle for a free South Africa. They were 
present to the cruelties of the former regime, to the suffering of their people, to the 
institutional possibilities of existing government agencies. Their patient and persistent 
presence enabled them to exercise decisive leadership over the course of a painful transition 
to self-rule for the people of South Africa. Presence, however, is not always benign. One 
can be present as a predator, an enemy, a contestant, a consumer, a user. These ways of 
being present convey a dominant relationship with the other or a desire to dominate the 
other. For the predator, the other is the victim of the predator's violence. For the enemy, 
the other is someone to be overcome, defeated, conquered. For the contestant, the other is 
someone or something over which, through the exercise of specialized skills, one gains a 
victory, at least temporarily. For the consumer, the other is something to be owned and 
used for whatever purposes the consumer decides on. For the user, the other is someone or 
something that serves a function for the user, and once that function is served, the user can 
toss the other onto the trash heap or walk away, leaving the other by the side of the road. 
Unfortunately, there is research evidence of principals acting in all of these ways toward 
their teachers (Blase and Blase, 2003). 


You are present to something as who you are. If you are a bigot, you are present to 
someone whose presence for you is already distorted by your bigotry. A racist cannot see 
more than a stereotype in the other's presence; neither can a sexist nor anyone strongly 
biased against particular groups of people. You are also present with your human history. 
Sometimes that presence involves ineradicable memories of sexual abuse in childhood, 
sometimes memories of a childhood in a loving family, sometimes memories of a lifetime of 
experiencing discrimination. How the other is present to you depends on your 
predisposition to be present to the other in a certain way, and your predisposition to allow 
the other to be present to you. 
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The Ethics of Presence 


How does presence imply an ethical dynamic? First, presence can carry a hurtful intent or a 
threat of physical or psychological harm. From an ethical standpoint, those kinds of 
presence are morally repugnant, for they violate the human dignity of the other and the 
other's right to a minimum of public respect and civility. 

One may also consider a more proactive presence that is intentionally dialogical, that 
brings the self into the eyes, the smile, the bow or handshake. This kind of presence 
communicates hospitality (Birnbaum, 1998); it offers the possibility of authentic 
relationship. It opens the door to the self and invites the other to approach the threshold. If 
this hospitable presence is reciprocated, then authentic dialogue begins. I am not necessarily 
implying a deep dialogue between close friends, although such hospitality may lead to that. 
Rather, I am referring to a simple friendly presence where the private self may be withheld, 
but the “real” person is nonetheless present to the other. 

To be sure, many encounters during the day are purely functional: the bank teller 
depositing your checks into your account, the grocery clerk ringing up your purchases, the 
traffic officer waving you through. Even in these encounters, a thoughtful comment or 
gesture is entirely appropriate. Nevertheless, I am thinking more of the people we 
encounter every day in our work and in our neighborhood. Being more fully present to 
these people enables healthy relationships to develop, in which concerns about family, 
work, or politics can be shared; ideas can be tried out; or problems can be aired and 
questions debated. Does this being more fully present require something of us? It certainly 
does. It requires us to remove ourselves from the center of the universe. It requires a certain 
self-displacement, letting another person enter our space, then actively engaging that person 
in authentic conversation. Such proactive presence flows out of a tacit awareness that this is 
the way humans are supposed to treat one another, that this way of relating to one another 
is something that sets humans apart from everything else in the universe. 

To be present to the throbbing life percolating all around us, to see people and situations 
in their complexity, to wrestle with what our common activity really means, to let ourselves 
be present to the pain and burdens of others, to get close to the beauty of those around us, 
to imagine the untapped potential in the person next to us—to be present to all that 
requires an attention, a sensitivity that is almost too challenging to bear. Yet when we 
become more present to all of this in our immediate environment, we find ourselves more 
alive, more connected to sources of life, more able to participate in this rich and complex 
life. Our presence enables others to recognize themselves in our presence to them. Our 
presence contributes to and enhances the human and natural energy in our surroundings. 
Our presence activates our authenticity and the authenticity of others. That is why this 
kind of presence is a virtue: it produces good. 
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The Link Between Responsibility and 
Authenticity 


There is a fundamental link between the virtue of responsibility and the virtue of 
authenticity that activates the two and brings them into a dynamic relationship. It is the 
virtue of presence. In the absence of this virtue, a person's authenticity, no matter how well 
developed, may miss the leadership implications of events in his or her organizational 
setting. The sense of moral responsibility to respond to a certain situation or event grows in 
proportion to our being present to that situation or event. By being present to that 
situation or event, I bring myself to fuller attention. I bring not simply a disinterested 
curiosity, but myself, my whole self to confront what is going on. By allowing the fuller 
presence of the situation or event to speak to me, to be taken inside so that I can 
understand it, I can begin to discern what the situation or event asks of me. By bringing my 
fuller presence, I bring sensitivities that have been developed through education and 
experience; if I am a professional of some kind, I bring that expertise into the dialogue with 
the situation or event. If 1 am an authentic person, then the situation or event suggests a 
response that is consistent with the person I am, the values I embrace, the lessons I've 
learned, the commitments I've made. 

In the case of Al Auther, the situation of second-language and special needs children in 
his school being punished by the high-stakes testing system was calling out for a response. 
The longer Al stayed present to their situation, the more the dialogue between his 
authenticity as an educator and the learning needs and possibilities of these youngsters was 
able to surface new possibilities not simply for modifying the testing situation but also for 
modifying and enriching the pedagogy employed for nurturing their learning. This example 
points to a significant characteristic of ethical presence, namely, that mutual presence can 
surface not only what is wrong or not working in a situation but also possibilities hitherto 
unseen or ignored. Not only do we grow to be present to who or where people are, but we 
grow to be open to who they can become and where they might journey. Presence to their 
possibilities leads to a response of invitation: Is this who you want to be? Is this where you 
want to go with this situation? Then let us explore together how we might get there. That 
exploration is precisely the proactive responsibility of the leader. The proactively 
responsible leader goes beyond tinkering with the status quo to a clearer sense of what it 
will take to transform the status quo into something more humanly fulfilling that also more 
thoroughly fulfills the mission of the organization. 
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Types of Presence 


As with responsibility, there are two sides to the morality of presence. That is, we are under 
an implicit moral imperative to be present to the people and things around us. Being half 
present can easily be the cause of harm to another, whether we are driving a car, making a 
joke, making love, keeping accounts, or teaching. We have a responsibility to avoid being 
half present. There is also an ex ante sense in which being present is expected of us if we are 
to be authentic and if we are to be responsible. Being present enables us to be authentic and 
to be responsible. There are three ways of being present that suggest an ethical dynamic for 
educational leaders: an affirming presence, a critical presence, and an enabling presence. 
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Affirming Presence 


Affirming presence involves foregrounding an attitude of unconditional regard for the 
person or persons you are working with. It means not only holding them interiorly in high 
regard but also explicitly expressing your regard in a variety of ways. In Anglo-Saxon 
cultures, most people favor understatement rather than overstatement in this area: a brief 
compliment, a thank-you, a word of concern when the situation calls for it; other cultures 
require more visible enthusiasm. More than anything, the message will be picked up quite 
clearly from the leader's actions. Those actions will communicate the following unequivocal 
messages: no one in the school can be used as a means to an end; every person enjoys an 
intrinsic dignity and worth; we expect people to reach out and help one another here; we 
believe that every person has an abundance of talents and good ideas and, given some 
encouragement, will enrich the life of the community. 

Affirming presence communicates the message that others have the right to be who they 
are. During formal and informal gatherings, others are invited to express their authentic 
individuality and to bring all the talents of that individuality to the life of the school. In the 
process of extending that invitation, perhaps through understatement and a subtle 
progression of shared confidences, the leader reveals his or her human side as well. In the 
course of discussing ideas and interests, the leader reveals the strong belief that the primary 
work of the school—student learning—is enriched by a plurality of talents, interests, and 
backgrounds among both students and teachers. The work of learning will be different for 
each child because of the unique life history that child brings to the task. But that work of 
learning is a public work as well, a work that is deepened and broadened by the multiple 
perspectives that different teachers and different students bring. 

The work of learning provides the underlying institutional context for an affirming 
presence. The school is not a social club where people gather for companionship and 
recreation. The school, instead, is a public institution serving the community, with a 
mission of educating all children to the best that their ability allows. Thus, the affirming 
presence of the leader is an affirmation in the context of the common commitment of the 
community to work together to promote a quality learning environment for all of the 
students. As was mentioned above, however, the leader is present not only to a surface 
understanding of learning—the memorization of information, the application of 
mathematical formulas to word problems, remembering the correct spelling of big words, 
applying the correct measurements in lab science—but even more to the transformative 
impact of authentic learning. That vision of learning gives a depth and richness to the 
mission of the school by proposing the exciting possibilities of learning in order to free 
youngsters from the narrow confines of parochial and biased views of their natural, cultural, 
and social worlds. In other words, every day, the leader affirms with the teachers the 
transforming possibilities embedded in the students’ encounter with the curriculum. The 
teachers, in turn, call out to the students through their affirming presence: look at the 
fascinating stuff about our world that we will be dealing with today! Within that mission of 
promoting authentic, transformative learning, teachers, counselors, students, parents, 
nurses, social workers, custodians, secretaries, bus drivers, cafeteria workers, and others 
bring their human talents and skills to the work. 


These workers, however, are not robots, each performing a preprogrammed function. 
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They are human beings engaged in very risky work, the daily work of overcoming 
ignorance and confusion and obsolete understandings. It is risky work because, in the 
process, fragile human beings may be exposed to embarrassment, ridicule, and humiliation 
in the public forum of the classroom as they struggle to grasp what the teacher and the 
curriculum is asking of them. For teachers still mastering their craft, there is the risky 
business of looking like a bungler in front of the principal who is visiting their classroom or 
bringing a parent's complaint to their attention. The institutional context of the work of 
learning carries intrinsically moral overtones (Starratt, 2003). The school schedule, 
classroom and playground rules, reward systems, corridor displays, home-school 
communications—all should express an affirming institutional presence. The work of 
learning demands such an affirming presence if it is to flourish as human work. 

Within such an educating community, everyone is affirmed; the metaphor of family is 
invoked; celebrations of achievement are visible all around the school; photographs of 
teams of teachers and teams of students involved in a variety of projects adorn the school 
bulletin boards. When people in the school are present to one another, even on bad days, 
there is clear evidence of respect, humor, sharing of ideas and criticisms; there are shouted 
greetings and plenty of exclamations of “thank-you,” “good work!” and “we need to talk 
about that.” 

Almost always, the affirming presence of the school leader generates an affirming 
presence among the staff and students. However, the affirming leader will also attempt to 
build structures, processes, and rituals within the school week, month, or semester that will 
allow members of the school family to affirm one another and develop a strong sense of 
community. Sometimes such community building involves creating a more formally 
structured process for communicating with parents; sometimes a student forum for airing 
grievances and resolving conflict between groups within the school; sometimes a series of 
sharing sessions with the officers of the teachers union; sometimes a faculty musical 
depicting the foibles of the adults in the school. However those rituals are formalized, one 
thing will be constant: the visible presence of the leader throughout the building, greeting 
staff and students, encouraging, cheerleading, supporting, and consoling. 
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Critical Presence 


We have seen how we can encounter another person, a group, a situation, an institution, or 
an institutional policy or practice whose presence is not benign, who is not open to a 
dialogue of mutual affirmation and respect, or who asks us to respond in ways that would 
violate our authenticity and our responsibilities. We encounter presences that are predatory, 
manipulative, bigoted, controlling, or domineering (Blase and Blase, 2003). We sense a 
threat to who we know we are through the distorted reflection of ourselves that the other's 
presence reflects back to us. This awareness causes us to withdraw, resist, or respond with a 
candid reflection back to the other about our perceptions of the other's presence. The other 
may recognize the problem and change the way he or she is present to us. If the other does 
not change his or her presence to us, we can respond with resistance or withdrawal, 
depending on our perception of what is at stake. 

Sometimes we sense anger or resentment in the other's presence. Our presence to this 
anger and resentment triggers a reflection on ourselves and how we may have recently acted 
toward this person or group. Sometimes that reflection reveals a recent episode in which we 
criticized some project they had been involved with. Sometimes that reflection reveals a 
pattern of our not listening, of being distant and half present to that person or group. 
Sometimes that reflection will reveal a more generalized resentment of us as white, as male, 
as an administrator, or as a representative of an institution that has treated this person or 
group badly. Sometimes that reflection will reveal nothing particular that might be the 
cause of that angry and resentful presence of the other. It is possible that the anger and 
resentment is a carryover from something that did not involve us at all, such as a fight with 
a spouse, a frustrating day in class, or the usurpation of the person's favorite parking space. 
For communication to be opened up in all of these cases, we need to respond to that 
presence by candidly reflecting back to that other that we are sensing something like anger 
or resentment in the other's presence to us and we want to check to see whether that 
perception is accurate, and if so, to understand what is causing the anger. When the person 
or group senses your willingness to listen, they have an opportunity to be more 
authentically present to you by getting the source of anger off their chest, anger over 
something that has offended their own authenticity in some way. 

We can say, then, that a critical presence in an encounter with the other can work in 
both directions, resulting either in a critical appraisal of oneself as the cause of a blockage to 
authentic communication because of some real or perceived harm one has visited on the 
other, or in a critical appraisal of something in the other's presence that blocks our mutual 
ability to communicate authentically. 

In the case of Al Auther, there seemed to be a double-edged critical presence to the 
situation of high-stakes testing. On one hand, Al Auther was present to an institutional 
practice that was structurally unjust, because it placed second-language and special needs 
children at a distinct disadvantage and then punished them for not overcoming that 
disadvantage despite little or no help from the institution. On the other hand, Al was 
critically present to his own response-ability, feeling that there was something he should be 
doing to alleviate the plight of these students. Not to resist the practice was somehow a 
betrayal of the principal's own authenticity as an educator and citizen-administrator. Note 
that initially that critical presence to self was not to the self as an educational leader whose 
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responsibility was to be proactive as well as reactive in that situation. 

Examination of the qualities of critical presence offers, perhaps, the clearest evidence of 
the dialogical nature of presence. The self, in responding to the presence of the other, 
becomes aware of some blockage to or distortion of authentic communication. This 
awareness may lead to an attempt to clarify what is going on and what is at stake in the 
situation. That clarification, in turn, may call forth a more genuinely authentic presence on 
the part of one or both of the parties. In this way, the virtue of presence mediates the 
dialogue between authenticity and responsibility. Awareness of something in their mutual 
presence that distorts their sense of themselves as authentic human beings or as authentic 
educators leads to a sense of responsibility to clear up the distortion so as to release the 
possibility of authentic communication. 

Critical presence calls on us to name the problem that stands between us and the other. 
Naming of the problem, however, should not be one-sided. Both parties have to be present 
to the other, listen to each other, and then see what the situation asks of both. In some 
cases, what the situation asks of us may be unacceptable because it violates who we are or 
violates other responsibilities that outweigh the demands of the other. In a situation where 
a principal has repeatedly encountered refusal to engage in the communal work of 
improving student learning, critical presence may lead to a request that the teacher leave the 
school. 

Critical presence should not be a haphazard occurrence. It should be an enduring 
predisposition that acknowledges ahead of time the reality of messes that humans make— 
interpersonal, institutional, and policy messes. Critical presence is not based on cynicism 
but rather on compassion and hope for the human condition. It is based on compassion for 
a humanity that aspires to heroic ideals yet whose fragility and vulnerability lead to 
overestimating possibilities or to shrinking back in fear of the risks involved. It is based on 
hope for a humanity that has demonstrated time and again a resilience that transforms 
oppressive situations into opportunities for heroic and courageous transcendence of the 
human spirit. 

Critical presence allows no alibi for inauthenticity. It calls on us to respond to the other, 
to listen carefully to what it tells us about itself, and to respond to what it asks of us. 
Inauthentic presence “embodies a neglectful indifference to that which calls for a response” 
(Anton, 2001, p. 155). Critical presence has to be continual, not haphazard or convenient. 
Just as “we cannot be authentic every once in a while” (Anton, 2001), we have to be 
continually critically present to ourselves and our propensity to fall back into self-seeking 
behavior, as well as critically present to those persons, policies, or institutional practices that 
impede our proactive leadership responsibilities. 

We can also recognize that critical presence is often the precursor to affirming presence. 
A critic is expected to point out the praiseworthy aspects of a performance as well as its 
shortcomings. Critical presence can also have a cleansing effect on our affirming presence, 
being critically on the lookout for self-serving affirmation that so easily turns into 
manipulation. 
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Enabling Presence 


This third form of ethical presence flows from the prior forms of ethical presence— 
affirming presence and critical presence—because through them one acts to respond to the 
possibilities and the predicaments of the other, to the enabling or limiting aspects of 
situations and arrangements. An enabling presence starts with this premise: I can't do it 
alone; you can't do it alone; only we can do it. An enabling presence signifies that one 
brings oneself fully into the situation with the other person. Again, the institutional setting 
of the school, with all its limitations as well as its potential, its constraints as well as its 
capacities, contextualizes every situation. Enabling leaders explore dialogically how to 
enable a person to be more successful with students, how to develop a pedagogy that will 
serve a teacher's classroom effectiveness as well as bring a greater sense of personal 
fulfillment and satisfaction in the work. 

Sometimes that enabling presence is predominantly a listening presence when a teacher 
or parent needs to explain a problem or to propose an idea that could be adopted by the 
school. In that case, an enabling presence communicates a respect for the other as well as a 
confidence that the other may already have the answer they are seeking but its dimensions 
need to be explored more explicitly. An enabling presence also trusts the good judgment of 
the other in the process of letting them try out something that is quite new to the school. 
The enabling leader is also a responsible leader who communicates a mutual taking of 
responsibility for the risks involved and therefore the need to surround new ideas with the 
appropriate safeguards and institutional supports. 

In other circumstances, an enabling presence might be more proactive, encouraging 
teachers to look at various examples of research-grounded best practices that might be 
adapted to their own teaching and learning environments. Some administrators’ enabling 
presence leads to a more institutionalized practice of teacher-run leadership advisory 
committees, through which teachers are supported in establishing project teams of teachers 
who will explore new technologies for instruction, new assessment techniques, or the 
development of in-house rubrics for looking at student work. Taking it further, some 
administrators’ enabling presence will encourage groups of students to develop their own 
initiatives for peer tutoring, new aspects of student government, or student-led ways to 
resolve conflicts among the student body. 

This kind of enabling presence is concerned with capacity building—that is, building 
whatever capacities are needed to improve learning. With the national emphasis on school 
improvement, capacity building appears at the top of administrators’ agenda (Adams and 
Kirst, 1999). What I am suggesting here is that capacity building is not simply a matter of 
policy implementation. It is also a matter of deep conviction about the ways in which 
human beings ought to be present to one another and bringing that conviction into the 
institutional setting of the school whether or not the state policy makers think it is a good 
idea. 

The leader's enabling presence takes account of the institutional mission and the 
institutional constraints and possibilities of schools. An enabling presence, however, also 
brings an affirming presence, a spirit of openness to others, a welcoming of people as they 
are: a mix of talents and interests, hopes and fears, strengths and fragilities. What is possible 
for the school, for teachers, and for students will be constrained by institutional policies 
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and resources, to be sure, but those constraints can be transformed into possibilities and 
those possibilities enlarged by the creativity and talent of teachers and students who feel 
affirmed. 

The leader's enabling presence will have to attend to building specific capacities among 
the teachers, given the agenda of school reform. Those capacities include greater diagnostic 
sensitivity to how children learn and do not learn; greater attentiveness to so-called low- 
achieving students in order to unlock their learning potential and to provide the 
institutional supports they need in order to improve; a more careful calibration of school 
rubrics for assessment and state rubrics for assessment; a more diversified approach to 
teaching higher-order thinking and creativity; and a deeper familiarity with diverse cultures 
in order to bring insights from those cultures into the classroom to enrich the learning of 


all. 


The leader's enabling presence should also encourage each teacher to use his or her 
creativity to enliven learning in his or her classroom. It is possible to implement the so- 
called school improvement capacity-building lists by using the same old deadening, 
soporific classroom pedagogies. To be sure, teachers are not in the entertainment business. 
But classrooms definitely need an enormous infusion of imagination, humor, and 
adventure to invigorate and optimize the learning process. Rationality is a good thing, but 
humans are not simply logic machines. They need to perceive the underlying drama in life 
and sense the beauty and the pathos, the mystery and the complexity of the world in order 
to be attracted to studying the world. Leaders who bring an enabling presence into the 
classroom will discuss with teachers how to make classroom learning come alive. They 
won't be satisfied with one new teaching strategy. They will keep coming back until 
classrooms bubble with excitement and enthusiasm. 

Leaders with an enabling presence will develop what is known as a spirit of efficacy 
among the teachers and students (Ashton and Webb, 1986). That spirit signifies that 
teachers, both individually and collectively, grow to believe that there is no student that 
they cannot reach, that there is no pedagogical problem that they cannot find reasonable 
solutions to when they put their mind and imagination to work. A spirit of efficacy is not a 
Pollyannaish claim of omnipotence; rather, it is a pragmatic understanding that every 
situation can be improved, not to perfection, of course, but increasingly over time. 
Similarly, the enabling presence of administrators and teachers can lead students to develop 
an attitude of efficacy, of “I can do this” or “we can do this.” This is not to deny the reality 
of temporary failure. But the efficacious attitude toward learning expects to learn from 
failure and to make improvements the next time around. 

By contrast, the administrator who is half present to teachers and students comes to 
accept average performance as good enough, to be satisfied that the school is performing 
well if the teachers are at the front of the room and the students are in their seats, there are 
no fights in the cafeteria, and the football team wins some of their games. The half-present 
administrator fails to see how much time is being wasted every day: students’ time wasted 
by boring classes, teachers’ time wasted by filling out forms and attending meetings at 
which teaching and learning are trivialized into bits and pieces. The half-present 
administrator fails to see the enormous potential that resides in every teacher and every 
student, a potential that is anesthetized by school routines that ensure a modicum of 
control and a minimum of commitment to the work of learning. The enabling 
administrator brings an enormous reservoir of hope and expectation to encounters with 
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teachers and students, keeps asking questions like “Is that all?” “Is that all you expect of the 
students?” “Is that all you expect from going to school?” “Is that all we expect of ourselves?” 

Elsewhere (Starratt, 2003), I have written about various levels of empowerment: 
bureaucratic, professional, moral, and existential. At a minimal level of bureaucratic 
empowerment, the leader's enabling presence may empower teachers to participate more 
democratically in addressing organizational issues at the school. The leader's enabling 
presence can also empower teachers to own their professional development, embracing the 
school's efforts in capacity building and bringing to that effort the force of their own 
personal talents and creativity. Beyond that, the leader's enabling presence can empower 
teachers to take responsibility for their institutional responsibilities to their students. At 
that point, as Bauman (1995) suggests, morality becomes consciously engaged as we take 
responsibility for our intuited human sense of responsibility to be for the other. 

Finally, the leader's enabling presence, after a trial period in which trust is mutually 
tested and mutually embraced, invites the other to existential empowerment. Here is where 
affirming presence joins enabling presence. That level of being present is not offered easily, 
nor is it offered unconditionally; rather, it is offered within the constraints and possibilities 
of the institution. The leader says by this presence that “It's good to be who you are; let 
your work express who you are and who you are becoming.” Existential empowerment 
means that one is free to bring oneself fully into the work of teaching, to cocreate the sacred 
moments of learning with others and in those moments to find oneself. 

Table 5.1 summarizes the ethics of presence presented in this chapter. As we have seen, 
the three ways of being present tend to complement one another. 


Table 5.1 The Ethics of Presence for Educational Leaders. 


O Presence means a full awareness of self and other. It suggests full attention to the other. It implies being 
close, being toward, being for. 


O Presence is intrinsically and necessarily dialogical: a dialogue between the self as subject and the self as an 
object of critique or affirmation; a dialogue between the self as subject and the other as object; an 
intersubjective dialogue between the self and the other, who are mutually and authentically communicating. 


O Presence has at least three primary characteristics, which sometimes function alone and frequently function 
together. 
—Affirming presence: the self affirms the other as a distinct, authentic being in its own right and affirms the 
ontological right of the other to be what or who it is. 


—Critical presence: the self is present both to itself as a source of blockage or distortion of authentic 
communication with the other and to what in the other blocks or distorts authentic communication. In 
both cases, critical presence helps to name the problem dialogically and remove it from blocking or 
distorting the possibility of authentic communication. 


—Enabling presence: the self invites the other to exercise the other's autonomy and actual or potential 
talents in carrying out their common work. Enabling presence invites the other's involvement at various 
levels of increased participation in the work of the institution: the bureaucratic, professional, moral, and 
existential levels. 


O The three expressions of presence constitute an ethics of presence that mediates the relationship between the 


leader's ethics of authenticity and ethics of responsibility. 
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Responsibility, Authenticity, and Presence 


Now that we have examined these virtues separately, let us examine how they work 
together. Humans experience themselves as “thrown into life” (Heidegger, 1962). “We 
must decide and take responsibility for the commitments and projects we give ourselves. To 
live in this way is to be authentic, to be true to ourselves. However, taking responsibility for 
ourselves can be a burden; it can be isolating and, at times, awesome” (Bonnet and 
Cuypers, 2003, p. 328). As we make these choices, we must be aware that there are no 
correct answers. Ultimately, whatever their source, we are the ones who must choose the 
values and norms that will bind us. We make them binding. Thus, the pragmatic ground of 
our ethics is that we choose to be bound by their norms. We choose them; only through 
the mediation of our freedom do they choose us. 

Thus, to be authentic, I have to take responsibility for the self I choose to be. To be 
responsible, I have to choose to be authentic. But to be authentic and responsible, I have to 
be present to my authentic self and be present to the circumstances and situations so that I 
can connect my authentic self to the roles I have chosen to play. Presence is the switch that, 
when it's on, connects my authenticity to my situational responsibilities and connects those 
responsibilities to my responsibility to be myself in those circumstances. 

Being thus connected, I am in touch with my fundamental freedom—my choice to be 
authentic and bear responsibility (being able to respond to others and to myself as to why I 
am doing this rather than that) or to shrink back, modify, temporize by choosing an 
activity that is political, self-serving, defensive, aggressive, manipulative (and thus refuse to 
be responsible). The choice to be authentic in any given situation may involve a choice to 
be less candid or transparent, to compromise in order to get half the desired result. But in 
making such a choice, if one is to be authentic, one must recognize that it is only one of a 
series of choices stretching into the future that are organically connected to a long-range 
strategy of authentically exercising one's life choices. 

Holding this idea of choices that move by increments toward a larger realization of one's 
authentic life is not only normal but also probably the most deeply moral choice and series 
of choices. Authenticity has to be dialogical, both asserting self and receiving the other. In 
receiving the other a spouse, a tax collector, a daily schedule, a science curriculum, a state 
policy of high-stakes testing—one has to accept the other's legitimate claims and the 
responsibilities they seek to impose on us. Being authentic, then, is not simply the 
unconditional exercise of my freedom to express myself and impose myself on the universe. 
Rather, authenticity is realized in dialogue. The conditions of dialogue present both 
possibilities and limitations for my self-expression (Taylor, 1991; Bonnet and Cuypers, 
2003). But it is in the dialogue that authenticity becomes moral, for it involves the 
negotiation of who I am in relationship to the full reality of what the other is. That 
negotiation, in order to be moral, must not violate the intrinsic integrity of the other, 
although the negotiation may involve my influence over the other in such a way that the 
integrity of the other is more fully realized. This ongoing flow of dialogical negotiation 
with the other is the essence of the moral life. In that negotiation, one can discern the 
virtuous activity of dialogical authenticity, dialogical presence, and dialogical responsibility: 
the foundations of a moral life. 
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How does this ethic apply to the activity of moral educational leadership? First, it 
demonstrates that those educators who would lead are called to an exemplary exercise of 
these virtues. What distinguishes exceptional educational leaders from their colleagues is the 
intensity and depth with which they exercise these virtues in their work. Their role as 
educators necessarily involves their humanity as well as their role as citizens. The work of 
education is a deeply human work, and it is intrinsically a work of citizenship as well. The 
authentic and responsible educator is one whose own authenticity is channeled and poured 
out in authentic relationships with learners, in authentic relationship to the activity of 
learning itself, and in authentic relationship to the human, academic, and civic curriculum 
that constitutes the joint work with student-learners. Because those relationships are 
dialogical, they impose responsibility not only to one's own authenticity but to the student- 
learner, to the activity of learning, and to the threefold curriculum that defines the 
common work of students and educators. What enables this dialogue of authentic 
relationships and intersecting responsibilities is the virtuous activity of presence, the mutual 
presence of educator and student-learner, their mutual presence to the unfolding learning 
process, and their mutual presence to the threefold curriculum. 

The dynamic influence that each virtue exercises on the other two generates the moral 
reflection and action of an educational leader. The leader's responsibilities as a human 
being, as an educator, as a citizen, and as an administrator challenge her or him to be 
authentic in all of those roles (see Figure 5.1). To enter into the mutual dialogue that 
authenticity requires, the leader has to be present to the authenticity of the other. That 
implies a presence that is affirming, critical, and enabling, as well as a presence that invites 
authentic communication in return. 


Figure 5.1 Foundational Ethics for Educational Leadership. 


Virtue of 
Responsibility:  * Proactive, as well as avoiding harm 
« As human, as educator, as leader, as citizen 


Virtue of Presence: ¢ Affirming 
* Critiquing 
¢ Enabling 


Virtue of 
Authenticity: * Necessarily dialogical and relational 
"Moral choice to shape one’s own life and one’s work 
« As human, as educator, as leader, as citizen 





The other is not always a person or a group of persons; it is sometimes the work activity 
itself, which has its own integrity. The activity of learning has its own authentic character; 
it is an inquiry into meaning, significance, value, connection with other learnings, 
connection with actual or potential lived experience, and connection to ways humans 
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interact with and participate in the world. So, too, the other can be the academic 
curriculum, which has its own integrity as a body of knowledge based on the scholarly 
methodology that produced it. Teachers’ authenticity as teachers requires them to respect 
and dialogue with the authenticity of each discipline. Thus, their authenticity as teachers 
places a proactive responsibility on them to stay abreast of developments in the disciplines 
they are teaching. The authenticity of the educational leader in dialogue with teachers 
imposes the proactive responsibility to encourage and enable the teachers to stay current in 
their fields. The critical presence of the leader to the curriculum may call attention to its 
superficiality, its bias, or its avoidance of important social issues. This critical presence, in 
turn, leads the leader to exercise proactive responsibility to discuss and correct these 
curriculum deficiencies with the teaching staff. 

The educational leader has to be present to the school's attention to the human 
development of students, to both the obstacles and the possibilities embedded in the way 
the school is organized. The leader's presence facilitates organizational attention to the 
learning situation of students and also to the development of civic responsibilities within 
students. The organizational attention will either be authentic or inauthentic. The 
organizational resources devoted to these areas of student development will be adequate, 
effective, and documentable, or they will be inadequate, ineffective, and ephemeral—that 
is, inauthentic, fake, unreal, a weak imitation of the real thing. By being present to the 
organization and its activity as an obstacle to or an enabler of the core work of the school, 
the authentic leader recognizes her or his proactive responsibility to change the way the 
organization of the school works. In the case of Al Auther, his authenticity as an educator 
led him to a vague sense of his responsibility to respond to the opportunity-to-learn issue 
for some of his students. However, we might question whether he was present to the 
apparent widespread inauthenticity of the teaching and learning work of the school and to 
the contribution that organizational arrangements made to this inauthenticity. 

Beyond the dynamic exercise of the virtues of responsibility, authenticity, and presence 
in the reflection and action of the educational leader, we can see how the moral work of the 
leader should involve the development of these virtues throughout the school community. 
The leader should promote these virtues among teachers and students. The leader should 
appeal to the teachers to be true to what they profess, to engage the students in authentic 
relationships, and to design their pedagogy to catalyze authentic learning. Furthermore, the 
leader should challenge the students, in collaboration with the rest of the community, to 
take more responsibility for coproducing the school as a human place for authentic learning 
and for practicing civility and civic responsibilities. 

Through the work of the teachers, students need to be encouraged to be more fully 
present to one another, affirming both their cultural differences and the common humanity 
they enjoy. Teachers and students also need to find ways to be more fully present to the 
learning activities in the curriculum. Being responsible to the authenticity of learning 
means also being present to the integrity of what is being studied, whether that is a poem, 
the life of a cell, the Industrial Revolution, the grammatical structure of a sentence, or 
applications of the algebraic slope-y-intercept formula. Through authentic learning, 
students let the curriculum speak back to them about the challenges and possibilities of 
their world and more fully engage their minds, hearts, and imaginations as they coproduce 
the knowledge they will need to participate in that world. 

The virtues of responsibility, authenticity, and presence are basic to the reflection and 
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action of moral educational leaders. There is a logic to the dynamic relationship among the 
virtues. Responsibility returns to authenticity for its subjective grounding and moral 
weight; through affirming and critical presence, authenticity establishes the necessary 
dialogue with the other's authenticity or inauthenticity; authenticity enacts responsibility in 
expressing a positive or negative moral response. Presence is the medium between 
authenticity and responsibility. Authenticity needs both presence and responsibility; 
responsibility expresses both presence and authenticity. The three virtues interpenetrate and 
complement each other. As Figure 5.2 shows, the exercise of these three virtues provides a 
foundation for an ethics of moral educational leadership. The dynamic interplay between 
these virtues must ground any more formally explicit ethics of educational leadership, 
whether it is an ethics of justice, an ethics of care, or a synthesis of several ethical 
perspectives (Furman, 2003; Maxcy, 2002; Noddings, 1992; Shapiro and Stefkovich, 2001; 
Starratt, 1991; Strike, Haller, and Soltis, 1998). 


Figure 5.2 The Dynamics Among the Foundational Virtues of Educational Leadership. 
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Our ethical analysis has highlighted three foundational virtues for educational leadership: 


the virtue of taking responsibility, 


fully present. Further, 


the virtue of being authentic, and the virtue of being 


we see those virtues being applied to three dimensions within the 


an ethical educational leader has to be responsible to and for all three 


situation of schooling: the human dimension, the academic dimension, and the civic 


dimension. Thus, 


dimensions, has to be present to all three dimensions, and has to be authentic within all 


three dimensions. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Why is it sometimes difficult to be present to others? 


2. Can you think of times when others are not present to you? How do you engage them 
in a productive conversation about it? 


3. How does “the virtue of presence mediate the dialogue between authenticity and 
responsibility?” 
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Introduction 


Over the past decade, dramatic changes have put education leadership at the forefront of 
education policy research and debate. Research has taught us that school leaders are crucial 
to improving instruction and raising student achievement. At the policy level, school 
performance measures have been codified in state and federal law to hold schools 
increasingly accountable for raising student achievement among students from all 
population subgroups. At the same time, schools are under pressure to produce high school 
graduates who are better trained and who can adapt to an ever-changing workplace. 

These mounting demands are rewriting administrators’ job descriptions every year, 
making them more complex than ever. Today, education leaders must not only manage 
school finances, keep buses running on time, and make hiring decisions, but they must also 
be instructional leaders, data analysts, community relations officers, and change agents. 
They have to be able to mobilize staff and employ all the tools in an expanded toolbox. 

Clear and consistent standards can help them do this. ISLLC 2008 will help state policy 
makers strengthen selection, preparation, licensure, and professional development for 
education leaders—giving these leaders the tools they need to meet new demands. 

“The national conversation has shifted from ‘whether’ leadership really matters or is 
worth the investment, to ‘how’ to train, place, and support high-quality leadership where 
it's needed the most: in the schools and districts where failure remains at epidemic levels,” 
wrote Wallace Foundation president M. Christine DeVita in A Bridge to School Reform 
(2007). Unfortunately, the same report also noted that “states are only beginning to put 
together coherent systems that reliably achieve the goal of placing an appropriate, well- 
trained principal in every school.” 

Fortunately, the last decade has produced more research than ever about education 
leadership and the role that school leaders can and should play in raising student 
achievement. One of the clearest lessons from this research is that the states that are using 
education leadership standards are on the right track. According to an extensive review of 
the research literature funded by The Wallace Foundation, goal and vision setting, which 
are articulated in the standards, are areas in which education leaders can have the most 
impact. Standards and other guidelines have been shown to be essential tools in developing 
effective preservice training programs for principals. Therefore, incorporating clear and 
consistent standards and expectations into a statewide education system can be a core 
predictor of strong school leadership. 

Drawing on this new knowledge allows policy makers and educators to devote more time 
and energy to strategies that have been shown to work. ISLLC 2008 is meant to serve as a 
foundational piece for policy makers as they assess current goals, regulations, policies, and 
practices of education leaders. 

These policy standards can be used by policy makers to think about their system of 
educator development. Standards are the foundation and can inform all components of an 
aligned and cohesive system—preparation, licensing, induction, and_ professional 
development. They can help states set expectations for licensure, guide improvements in 
administrator preparation programs at colleges and universities, and influence the process 
for screening and hiring leaders, even at the level of local school boards. Just as important, 
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they can set parameters for developing assessment instruments, practice standards, and 
professional development to facilitate performance growth toward expert practice. 

Additionally, they can inform state policies, not just for those coming into the field, but 
for all leaders as they move through their careers. These standards can help to further clarify 
expectations for professional development and the performance of veteran principals. 
Ultimately, the standards can help states create a seamless set of supporting policies and 
activities that span the career continuum of an education leader. 

This document presents the newly adopted NPBEA [National Policy Board for 
Educational Administration] standards coupled with the growing research base available on 
education leadership and suggestions for how standards can help serve as the foundation of 
an entire system of educator development. 
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Policy Standards: Building a Better Vision for 
Leadership 


ISLLC 2008 is designed to serve as a broad set of national guidelines that states can use as a 
model for developing or updating their own standards. These standards provide high-level 
guidance and insight about the traits, functions of work, and responsibilities they will ask of 
their school and district leaders. Using the policy standards as a foundation, states can 
create a common language and bring consistency to education leadership policy at all levels 
so that there are clear expectations. 

Gene Wilhoit, the executive director of the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
describes policy standards as the first step toward creating comprehensive, locally tailored 
approaches for developing and retaining high-quality leaders. The ultimate goal of these 
standards, as with any set of education standards, is to raise student achievement. These 
standards contribute to this effort by improving coordination among policy makers, 
education leaders, and organizations. They do this by beginning to answer questions such 
as these: 

© How do schools of education know what education leaders need to know as it 
relates to every child meeting academic achievement standards? 

2 How can schools of education effectively convey that knowledge in a coherent 
fashion? 

2 How does a district or school evaluate the skills and dispositions of a candidate to 
improve student performance? 

© How does one evaluate appropriate continuing education programs or mentoring of 
new principals? 


© How does one evaluate existing school leaders in meeting accountability goals? 
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Responding to the Field 


In the fast-changing education policy environment, a set of standards is only as good as the 
input on which it is based. ISLLC 2008 addresses changes in the field and responds to 
input from practitioners and policy leaders. Among the concerns addressed is the fact that 
the 1996 standards were too restrictive, as the very nature of listing examples of leadership 
indicators was unintentionally limiting and negated other areas that could have been 
included in an exhaustive listing. 

The new standards also respond to concerns that the 1996 standards “froze” leadership 
preparation programs. 

ISLLC 2008 is intended to encourage more flexibility in how leadership preparation 
programs define and view leadership. Also, by providing a representative sample of 
empirical research, the new standards provide background material that was not contained 
in the 1996 standards. 

The most fundamental change, however, responds to the recognition that when 
implementing the 1996 standards, some institutions used them differently, confusing 
policy standards with practice standards and/or program standards. Consequently, this 
document states unequivocally, in its title and elsewhere, that the standards here are policy 
standards and are designed to be discussed at the policy-making level to set policy and 
vision. NPBEA and other organizations also are engaged in efforts to make 
recommendations regarding how the policy standards in this publication can be used to 
influence leadership practice and policy. 


Improving Leadership Standards 


Educational Leadership Policy Standards: ISLLC 2008 organizes the functions that help define strong school 
leadership under six standards. These standards represent the broad, high-priority themes that education 
leaders must address in order to promote the success of every student. These six standards call for the 
following: 

1. Setting a widely shared vision for learning 

2. Developing a school culture and instructional program conducive to student learning and staff 

professional growth 

3. Ensuring effective management of the organization, operation, and resources for a safe, efficient, and 

effective learning environment 


4. Collaborating with faculty and community members, responding to diverse community interests and 
needs, and mobilizing community resources 


5. Acting with integrity, fairness, and in an ethical manner 
6. Understanding, responding to, and influencing the political, social, legal, and cultural contexts 


Other points of comparison between ISLLC 1996 and ISLLC 2008 include the 
following: 
1. The language and framework of the six “broad standards” are similar, yet not 
identical. 
2. “Indicators” are not listed in the revised policy standards as they were in the 1996 
version. Policy standards are there to set overall guidance and vision. 
3. Significantly, “functions” that define each standard have been added to replace the 


knowledge, skills, and dispositions. It is here that research findings and feedback from 
NPBEA and its members are addressed. 
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4, While the titles of the standards and this publication have been changed to make 
clear that they are policy standards, the “ISLLC” moniker remains. Because so many 
states have adopted the ISLLC standards in one form or another, it is important to 
maintain this link. 
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Developing the Policy Standards 


The new standards flow from a two-year revision process led by NPBEA. In revising ISLLC 
1996, NPBEA consulted with its member organizations and other policy-oriented, 
practitioner-based organizations, researchers, higher education officials, and leaders in the 
field. Additionally, NPBEA created a panel of scholars and experts in education 
administration to identify the research base for updating ISLLC 1996—a majority of this 
research did not exist when those original standards were published. 

The NPBEA/ISLLC steering committee carried out its work in several phases. Each 
NPBEA member organization identified a strategy to obtain membership input regarding 
the revision of ISLLC 1996. Once a draft of the revised standards was complete, the 
NPBEA steering committee distributed copies to and gathered feedback from NPBEA 
member organizations, other professional groups, and the research panel. 

The research panel was charged with identifying a research base for updating ISLLC 
1996 and for users of the updated standards. Because of the extensive nature of the research 
identified and the interest in designing an interactive forum that can be regularly updated 
by researchers and practitioners, this information has been compiled into a database now 
available online at www.ccsso.org/ISLLC2008Research. 

The initial research base, identified by the NPBEA research panel, contains empirical 
research reports as well as policy analyses, leadership texts, and other resources considered 
to be “craft knowledge” and “sources of authority” in the field. 

Based on this extensive process of input and feedback, the NPBEA steering committee 
revised drafts and finalized ISLLC 2008, recommending the standards for adoption by the 
NPBEA executive board. 

Starting in January 2008, NPBEA began updating the Educational Leadership 
Constituent Council (ELCC) Program Standards, which are used by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) to review preparation programs in 
education leadership. The 2002 ELCC Program Standards are based on the original ISLLC 
1996. Updating them will contribute to a coherent vision and system of leadership that can 
guide state policies and leadership programs. 

The policy standards in this publication will form the foundation for further thought, 
research, dialogue, and debate on creating standards and guidelines that specifically meet 
the needs of practitioners. The intent of NPBEA is to continue to refine the process of 
policy standard revision so that the standards reflect changes in the knowledge base. ISLLC 
2008 will serve as a catalyst for research efforts to study the implementation and effects of 
these policy standards and the program and practice expectations aligned with or resulting 
from the policy standards. 


Setting the Stage for ISLLC 2008 


The following principles set the direction and priorities during the development of the new policy standards: 
1. Reflect the centrality of student learning 


2. Acknowledge the changing role of the school leader 
3. Recognize the collaborative nature of school leadership 
4. Improve the quality of the profession 


5. Inform performance-based systems of assessment and evaluation for school leaders 
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6. Demonstrate integration and coherence 
7. Advance access, opportunity, and empowerment for all members of the school community 
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Research Offers New Insight on Education 
Leadership 


As noted in The Wallace Foundation (2007) report, A Bridge to School Reform, until 
recently there was little evidence about what effective education leadership looks like and 
the best ways to evaluate this leadership. In the past decade, new research literature has 
filled this void. The research has drawn attention to the crucial connection between school 
leadership and student achievement. It gives state officials, education leaders, and the 
institutions that train school leaders new resources to guide their standards, policies, and 
practices. 

ISLLC 2008 reflects the input of over 100 research projects and studies, which helped 
guide the standards revision process and, ultimately, influence the standards presented in 
this document. 
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Effective Leaders Promote Better Teaching 


This research consistently points out that states and districts are right to focus on standards 
for education leaders. School leaders are critical to helping improve student performance. 
Research now shows that leadership is second only to classroom instruction among school- 
related factors that influence student outcomes, according to an extensive review of the 
research literature conducted in 2004 by Kenneth Leithwood, Karen Seashore Louis, 
Stephen Anderson, and Kyla Wahlstrom. In How Leadership Influences Student Learning, 
they report that direct and indirect leadership effects account for about one-quarter of total 
school effects on student learning. Effective principals and school administrators set the 
organizational direction and culture that influences how their teachers perform. According 
to How Leadership Influences Student Learning, the category called “setting directions” is the 
area in which education leaders have the greatest impact because the goals and sense of 
purpose they provide strengthens the entire staff. 

Strong education leaders also attract, retain, and get the most out of talented teachers. 
Drawing on previous research reviews, Leithwood and his colleagues judged the research 
supporting this conclusion “substantial” and that effective education leaders can enhance 
teachers’ performance by providing targeted support, modeling best practice, and offering 
intellectual stimulation. 

Research also finds that successful leadership preparation programs—particularly those 
that train principals who are willing and able to work in our most challenging schools—are 
modeled and organized around clear goals for systemwide values and learning. A 2007 
report by Linda Darling-Hammond and colleagues at Stanford University found that 
exemplary pre- and in-service development programs for principals have many common 
components, including “a comprehensive and coherent curriculum aligned to state and 
professional standards, in particular the NCATE/Interstate School Leaders Licensure 
Consortium (ISLLC) standards, which emphasize instructional leadership.” 

According to Leadership for Learning: Making the Connections Among State, District, and 
School Policies and Practices (The Wallace Foundation, 2006), there are three core system 
elements (namely standards, training, and conditions) that determine the quality of school 
leadership. Adequate training and the right mix of incentives and conditions are needed to 
help facilitate strong leadership. But the most important element is “standards that spell out 
clear expectations about what leaders need to know and do to improve instruction and 
learning and that form the basis for holding them accountable for results.” 
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A Comprehensive Strategy to Improve 
Education Leadership Strategy 


ISLLC 2008 should be the starting point for future thought, research, dialogue, and debate 
about standards for school leaders. CCSSO [Council of Chief State School Officers] and 
NPBEA envision these standards as the foundation for a comprehensive framework that 
addresses each stage of an education leader's career. The new policy standards build on 
ISLLC 1996 and complement other standards and expectations related to education 
leadership. 

As a set of policy standards, ISLLC 2008 offers high-level guidance to policy makers and 
education leaders as they set goals and design their own standards. Because improving 
student achievement at the state level requires coordinated policies to cultivate excellent 
leadership at the school and district levels, policy standards establish common goals for 
policy makers and organizations as they form policies regarding school leadership and set 
statewide goals for school leadership development. 

These policy standards were updated to provide a framework for policy creation, training 
program performance, lifelong career development, and system support. Given their broad 
nature, they can influence and drive many system supports and changes that will ultimately 
lead to effective instructional leadership that positively impacts student achievement (see 


Figure 6.1). 
Figure 6.1 ISLLC 2008 at a Glance 
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Training Programs with Established Performance 
Expectations 


Serving as a foundation, these policy standards are well poised to influence and drive 
training and preparation programs. ISLLC 2008 plays out at the preparation program level 
by establishing performance expectations and lends itself to aiding and facilitating 
curriculum development, candidate assessment, and accountability. Certainly ISLLC 2008 
is already informing the NCATE accreditation process and the program standards that 
guide NCATE's work. In 2002, the NPBEA-appointed Educational Leadership 
Constituent Council released Standards for Advanced Programs in Educational Leadership; 
they are now reviewing those standards so that they will be aligned with ISLLC 2008. 

The CCSSO State Consortium on Education Leadership (SCEL) will release in the 
spring of 2008 Performance Expectations and Indicators for Education Leaders: A Companion 
Guide to the Educational Leadership Policy Standards—ISLLC 2008. Describing those 
expectations through dispositions, elements, and indicators will help to operationalize the 
policy standards at a more granular level. 
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Licensing and Induction 


In turn, ISLLC 2008 can inform licensing and induction programs, which assess new leader 
professional knowledge. This helps to ensure that the new leaders in the system can 
demonstrate adequate professional knowledge before moving into their position. These 
policy standards are an anchor and will help states formulate in very concrete and direct 
terms what they expect of their school leaders entering the profession. 
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Evaluating Performance 


States additionally have the ability to set guidelines for evaluating performance of their 
school leaders and can use ISLLC 2008 as a basis for this work. These evaluative measures 
must be performance-based and can more readily formalize what is expected of each leader 
in the system. Many states have successfully implemented assessment structures to ensure 
that there are resources in place to continually evaluate leaders’ performance. The Wallace 
Foundation has funded a large evaluation effort with Vanderbilt University. In the fall of 
2008, the Vanderbilt Assessment of Leadership in Education (Val-Ed) will be available. It 
was developed in recognition of leader assessment as an important step in evaluating school 
performance and is a key determinant of student success. Linking the assessment to ISLLC 
2008 helps states, districts, and schools create an aligned performance-based system. 
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Supporting Leaders Throughout the Career Continuum 


Many states have recognized the need for continuing evaluation. Missouri, for example has 
developed the Performance-Based Superintendent Evaluation and the Performance-Based 
Principal Evaluation. These evaluations, developed collaboratively by the Missouri 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education and the state's seventeen preparation 
institutions, set out what high-quality education leadership looks like and what school and 
district leaders must be able to do. Missouri has shown that policy standards can form the 
basis for ongoing professional development throughout the career continuum. They allow 
one to think about continuous improvement through high-quality career development and 
planning. Taken to a different level of granularity, these standards can also serve as a basis 
for developing descriptors of practice from aspiring to retiring. 
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Improving Working Conditions 


As articulated previously, ISLLC 2008 is designed to provide a framework and foundation 
as each state develops and aligns its expectations for education leaders. As states and 
districts work toward all of these improvements, they must also consider improving 
working conditions. ISLLC 2008 can drive and influence how one aligns and assigns roles, 
responsibilities, and authority. 

They can also form the basis for implementing incentives for leaders to choose certain 
positions in specific locations. They can additionally serve as the foundation in developing 
an advanced professional certification for leaders. Making systemwide changes to the work 
environment can certainly help leaders meet their professional goals. 
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Educational Leadership Policy Standards 


Standard 1 


An education leader promotes the success of every student by facilitating the development, 
articulation, implementation, and stewardship of a vision of learning that is shared and 


supported by all stakeholders. 
Functions 
A. Collaboratively develop and implement a shared vision and mission 


B. Collect and use data to identify goals, assess organizational effectiveness, and 
promote organizational learning 


C. Create and implement plans to achieve goals 
D. Promote continuous and sustainable improvement 


E. Monitor and evaluate progress and revise plans 
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Standard 2 


An education leader promotes the success of every student by advocating, nurturing, and 
sustaining a school culture and instructional program conducive to student learning and 
staff professional growth. 


Functions 


A. Nurture and sustain a culture of collaboration, trust, learning, and high 
expectations 


B. Create a comprehensive, rigorous, and coherent curricular program 

C. Create a personalized and motivating learning environment for students 
D. Supervise instruction 

E. Develop assessment and accountability systems to monitor student progress 
F. Develop the instructional and leadership capacity of staff 

G. Maximize time spent on quality instruction 


H. Promote the use of the most effective and appropriate technologies to support 
teaching and learning 


I. Monitor and evaluate the impact of the instructional program 
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Standard 3 


An education leader promotes the success of every student by ensuring management of the 


organization, operation, and resources for a safe, efficient, and effective learning 
environment. 


Functions 
A. Monitor and evaluate the management and operational systems 


B. Obtain, allocate, align, and efficiently utilize human, fiscal, and technological 
resources 


C. Promote and protect the welfare and safety of students and staff 
D. Develop the capacity for distributed leadership 


E. Ensure teacher and organizational time is focused to support quality instruction 
and student learning 
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Standard 4 


An education leader promotes the success of every student by collaborating with faculty and 


community members, responding to diverse community interests and needs, and 
mobilizing community resources. 


Functions 
A. Collect and analyze data and information pertinent to the educational environment 


B. Promote understanding, appreciation, and use of the community's diverse cultural, 
social, and intellectual resources 


C. Build and sustain positive relationships with families and caregivers 


D. Build and sustain productive relationships with community partners 
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Standard 5 


An education leader promotes the success of every student by acting with integrity, fairness, 
and in an ethical manner. 
Functions 
A. Ensure a system of accountability for every student's academic and social success 
B. Model principles of self-awareness, reflective practice, transparency, and ethical 
behavior 
C. Safeguard the values of democracy, equity, and diversity 
D. Consider and evaluate the potential moral and legal consequences of decision 
making 
E. Promote social justice and ensure that individual student needs inform all aspects of 
schooling 
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Standard 6 


An education leader promotes the success of every student by understanding, responding 
to, and influencing the political, social, economic, legal, and cultural context. 
Functions 


A. Advocate for children, families, and caregivers 


B. Act to influence local, district, state, and national decisions affecting student 
learning 


C. Assess, analyze, and anticipate emerging trends and initiatives in order to adapt 
leadership strategies 
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Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent are the ISLLC standards guiding the kind of leadership preparation 


you are receiving or have received? 


2. Are these policy standards influencing administrator licensure in your state? If not, 
what standards does your state use to license school administrators? 


3. Do you agree that school administrators ought to be licensed? 


Note 


Educational Leadership Policy Standards: ISLLC 2008 as adopted by the National Policy 
Board for Educational Administration (NPBEA) on December 12, 2007. 
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Part Two 


Leadership for Social Justice 


After the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 was passed, disaggregated school achievement 
data became public across the United States. Districts and schools found themselves being 
defined by the results of standardized testing in ways that had never happened before. This 
intense scrutiny placed school leaders under the spotlight and made it mandatory to attend 
to the business of ensuring all students received an excellent education. New policies and 
practices were introduced everywhere in attempts to address the social justice issues of race, 
ethnicity, gender, class, ability, sexuality, religion, and other forms of discrimination that 
were revealed. 

In “Lessons Learned,” Latina superintendents Carmella S. Franco, Maria Gutierrez Ott, 
and Darline P. Robles write about their cultural assets and how they inform leadership 
actions. They present a culturally proficient leadership rubric as a useful tool to enable 
leaders to assess their own and others’ culture as they move toward cultural proficiency. 

Margaret Grogan and Charol Shakeshaft focus on gender issues with a chapter that draws 
from women leaders’ experiences to argue for a collective approach to leadership. Still 
under-represented in educational leadership positions, white women and women of color 
often prefer to work collectively with diverse others to arrive at more equitable, 
nondiscriminatory learning environments. 

From the corporate world, Kirk Snyder introduces us to the G Quotient environment, 
which supports gay and lesbian workers. He provides research on corporations that operate 
a recalibrated workplace, one that values all contributions from its members “because of 
their individual identities.” Such workplaces celebrate diversity to strengthen the 
organization. 

Another model of engaged leadership is presented by Maenette Benham and Elizabeth T. 
Murakami. They argue for a “model of indigenous educational leadership that engages, 
ensures, and nurtures an ethos of collective will and supports indigenous sovereignty, 
culture, and language.” 

The section closes with a chapter by Barbara L. Pazey and Heather A. Cole on the value 
of including special education law in principal preparation programs. As socially just 
leaders, educational administrators have the responsibility to uphold the rights of students 
with special needs. 
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7 


Lessons Learned 


Cultural Assets Inform Actions 


Carmella S. Franco, Maria Gutierrez Ott, and Darline P. Robles 


History will have to record that the greatest tragedy of this period ... was not the strident 
clamor of the bad people, but the appalling silence of the good people. 
—Martin Luther King Jr. (Anderson, (2007), p. 37) 
This chapter summarizes our personal and professional experiences to inform you, as 
formal and nonformal school leaders of our schools, of the leadership lessons learned and the 
manner in which our cultural assets have shaped our core values. In turn, from our core 
values, standards of practice emerged to guide our personal and professional behavior as 
well as the development and implementation of policies and practices within our schools 
and school districts. Our standards of practice merge with the essential elements of cultural 
proficiency and function as an important tool for personal and organizational planning. 
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Leading Lessons in a Rubric 


Once our leadership standards emerged from analysis of our responses to the thirteen 
questions and to our autobiographies, we turned to our colleague Stephanie Graham to 
develop a leadership rubric. Stephanie's prior experience with development of cultural 
proficiency rubrics began when writing with coauthors (Lindsey, Graham, Westphal, & 
Jew, 2008) and with colleagues in the Los Angeles County Office of Education where they 
developed cultural proficiency rubrics appropriate to several content areas. Over several 
weeks, Stephanie developed drafts of the rubric, to which we responded, edits were made, 
and, as the final step, other authors of cultural proficiency books provided feedback to 
ensure consistency in application of operational definitions of the six points of the cultural 
proficiency continuum and the five essential elements. 

Within each of the essential elements, Stephanie incorporated aspects from our responses 
to the thirteen questions and biographical narratives to illustrate leadership behaviors and 
patterns. These illustrations from our narratives and autobiographies served to inform each 
essential element to function as leverage points that, in the hands of a skillful leader, can 
serve as a template for planning personal and organizational change. 

Table 7.1 presents the culturally proficient leadership rubric. The descriptions under the 
first column are operational descriptions of the role of school leaders for each essential 
element to be used as leverage points for formative personal and organizational growth. 
Please use this guide for reading and interpreting Table 7.1, Cultural Proficiency 
Leadership Rubric: 

O Note the rubric is composed of rows and columns. 


© Each of the rows is one of the five standards referred to as an essential element of 
cultural competence. The first column represents an operational definition of each 
essential element as a formative leverage point of change for school leaders and their 
schools/districts. 

© There are seven columns. At the top of the first column are the essential elements. 
Columns two through six are the phases of the cultural proficiency continuum. 

O As you read from “Cultural destructiveness” to “Cultural competence” for each of 
the five essential elements, you are viewing the essential elements as subleverage points 
in the progression of change for school leaders and their schools/districts. 

O The sixth column is “Cultural competence.” Each of the descriptors in that column 
describes one of the essential elements of cultural competence. The language is in 
active voice and describes actions that can be taken today in schools. It is at cultural 
competence that a standard is deemed “met” and is measurable. 


O The seventh column is “Cultural proficiency.” The description is future focused. 


Table 7.1 Cultural Proficiency Leadership Rubric. 
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Making Meaning of the Rubric 


Now that you are familiar with the rubric, the following are a couple of activities you can 
use to deepen your understanding of the rubric and the role of school leader using the 
essential elements as leverage points for change. These activities are also highly effective 
professional development activities you can use with colleagues. 


Adjectives and verbs. The first activity is to analyze the rubric to understand and be able 
to use the rubric as a diagnostic and planning tool. Follow these steps: 


© Turn your attention to the first essential element, assessing cultural knowledge. 


Study the operational definition of assessing cultural knowledge in the first 
column. We refer to this definition as the essence of the essential element. 

Next, read the examples for assessing cultural knowledge, beginning with 
“Cultural destructiveness” and through “Cultural proficiency.” You will have 
read six illustrations along the continuum. 

Now, go back through the six illustrations and circle or highlight verbs and 
adjectives. What do you notice as you read from left to right? Record your 
observations and reactions. 

If conducting the activity with colleagues, compare and discuss your observations 
and reactions. 

Finally, perform the same analysis with the remaining four essential elements— 
valuing diversity, managing the dynamics of difference, adapting to diversity, 
and institutionalizing cultural knowledge. 


After completing this activity, you will be equipped to use the rubric to diagnose and 
formatively develop your values and behaviors and your school's policies and practices. In 
“Uses of the Rubric,” we describe diagnostic applications of the rubric. 
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Reflection 


Record your observations and reactions to the adjectives and verbs activity. What did you 
see? What are your reactions? In what ways does the activity inform your understanding of 
the essential elements as standards for leadership practice? 

Assumptions. This second activity engages you in analyzing the rubric by reading beneath 
the vertical columns “Informed by barriers to cultural proficiency” and “Informed by the 
guiding principles of cultural proficiency.” Follow these steps to guide your inquiry: 

O Read the fifteen cells headed by “Informed by barriers to cultural proficiency” and 
note the assumptions embedded in the descriptions and illustrations. 


e Summarize the assumptions for later reference. 

e Now tread the fifteen cells headed by “Informed by the guiding principles of 
cultural proficiency” and note the assumptions embedded in the descriptions 
and illustrations. 

e As with the previous step, summarize the assumptions. 

e Examine the two sets of assumptions. In what ways do they compare and 
contrast? What are your observations and reactions to the assumptions you have 
uncovered? 

e Ifconducting the activity with colleagues, compare and discuss your observations 
and reactions. 


After completing these two activities, verbs and adjectives and assumptions, you are now 
prepared to use the rubric in your professional practice and with colleagues in service to 
your student population. 
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Reflection 


Please record your observations and reactions to the assumptions activity. What did you 
see? What are your reactions? In what ways does the activity inform your understanding of 
the essential elements as standards for leadership practice? 
Uses of the Rubric. We have observed at least two uses of the rubric: one is inappropriate 
and the other is appropriate, useful, and productive. 
© Inappropriate use of the rubric involves hearing a colleague make a comment or 
display a behavior that you can locate on the left side of the rubric and to inform them 
that you have demonstrable proof that they are culturally destructive, culturally 
incapacitous, or culturally blind. While it may be tempting to point out such 
behavior, it neither leads to good relations with colleagues nor does it lead to change 
that benefits students. 


e Appropriate use of the rubric begins with the same analysis as in the previous 
illustration, but instead of making the other person the focus of your behavior, 
your focus is on what you do. For example, if the offending behavior is culturally 
destructive, you can use the rubric to examine options for what you say or do by 
reading the culturally precompetent, culturally competent, and culturally 
proficient illustrations. 

e What we refer to as appropriate use of the rubric serves as an illustration of the 
inside-out approach of cultural proficiency. 


The rubric provides formal and nonformal leaders a template for action. The rubric is 
not a stand-alone activity for school leaders, other educators, and their communities. The 
rubric is an action tool to assess progress toward clearly defined goals focused on improving 
student achievement. Effective use of the rubric as a leverage point for change depends on 
deep conversations that emerge from using the four tools of cultural proficiency. 
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Leading Lesson Learned 


Change is an intentional process. Personal and systemic change processes are constructed 
with recognition of the moral imperative of our work. Change processes value the students 
and communities we serve, are willing to engage those who agree and disagree with 
equanimity, embrace inequity as important information, and are inclusive and 


collaborative. 
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Reflection 


In this chapter, we used a rubric to communicate behaviors that are unhealthy and healthy 
in pursuit of serving students from diverse cultural origins. You learned how the barriers 
inform and reinforce cultural destructiveness, cultural incapacity, and cultural blindness. 
On the more positive side, you learned how guiding principles of cultural proficiency 
inform and support cultural precompetence, cultural competence, and cultural proficiency. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. In what situations have you benefited from your cultural assets? Give examples. 
2. Do you see yourself as a culturally proficient person? Why or why not? 


3. To what extent are the policies and practices in your school guided by cultural 
proficiency? Use examples to support your opinion. 
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A New Way 


Diverse Collective Leadership 


Margaret Grogan and Charol Shakeshaft 


Women are making their way into educational leadership positions in greater numbers than 
ever before. But proportionally, women are still poorly represented in the secondary 
principalship and the superintendency in the K-12 arena, and in the presidency and 
academic deanship at the postsecondary level. One reason appearing over and over in the 
literature is that women do not want to lead the way their male role models lead. Within 
the traditional leadership literature, the “great man” scholarship offers profiles of 
charismatic, heroic leaders. By contrast, women's leadership often has been described as 
collaborative, creating a context that promotes shared meaning-making within a 
community of practice grappling with issues of equity and diversity. Shared-leadership 
strategies are emblematic of social justice organizations (Ospina et al., 2008), and women 
are likely to define schools as social justice organizations. Encouraged by the evidence we 
have found in the research on women in educational leadership, in this chapter we offer 
some ways to reconceptualize the work of leadership to engage the collective voice and to 
challenge the status quo in the name of equity and diversity. 

The idea of a collective approach seems to be consistent with the trend in the leadership 
literature focusing on shared leadership, cognitive leadership, sense-making, and the way an 
educational organization works. In a short piece with the provocative title “Io Many 
Heads Improve the Broth,” John MacBeath (2001) explores the concept of collective 
leadership referring to an Australian study of head teachers and pupil learning. He makes 
the point that in an effective school it would not be desirable to measure individual effects 
of the principal or teacher on student learning. Students, after all, participate in a 
community of many educators. “The measure we should apply is not whether the head is 
strong, charismatic, visionary or purposeful, but whether there is a ‘density’ of leadership 
across the school” (p. 2). 

Women leaders have been found to gravitate toward various forms of collective 
leadership. Gauthier (2006) notes that in many non-Western cultures, “leadership is 
considered a collective rather than an individual capacity; leadership is defined then as a 
relationship or process, not a person” (p. 3). Many scholars of organizational leadership are 
turning toward understanding leadership as a capacity or a process residing in relationships 
between people across the organization linked to the external environment. This relatively 
new approach has been inspired by empirical work such as the study referenced by 
MacBeath and by concepts that emerged from both the life sciences and physical sciences, 
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such as distributed cognition and chaos theory (see Gronn, 2000, 2002, 2003a, 2003b; 
Spillane, 2006; Wheatley, 2006). 


Traditional leadership literature often focuses on the “executive” aspects of leadership, 
drawn from the world of business, that rely on formal organizational authority and power. 
School and other social justice and social action organizations are more likely to operate 
from a legislative perspective or one that relies on shared interests and the ability to deal 
with difference. Thus, this new approach offers promise for those educators who have 
found the top-down approach neither comfortable nor effective. Recently, an interest in 
partnerships between various kinds of organizations has helped to explore leadership that 
does not reside in a single entity (Lumby, 2009; Simmons et al., 2007). There is increasing 
interest in understanding this work of leadership as “the contextualized outcome of 
interactive, rather than unidirectional causal, processes” (Gronn, 2002, p. 444). Depending 
on the disciplinary background and organizational base of the writer, this approach is 
variously called socially constructed, collected, distributed, shared, or coleadership. Scholars 
argue that collective leadership associated with change is largely unexplored (Foldy et al., 
2008; Pearce & Conger, 2003). 

For example, in the postsecondary arena, according to Cooper and colleagues (2007), 
particularly in the early twentieth century, women were known for their activism, which 
increased the numbers of women faculty and women students in their institutions. They 
were described as willing to change course, to forge alliances with supportive others, and to 
collaboratively gain the necessary funds to achieve their goals. Throughout the latter half of 
the twentieth century, as the numbers increased, women were known for engaging in 
generative leadership practices such as forming committees and advisory boards to 
encourage participation in governance, creativity of problem solving, and open 
communications. These descriptions provide a contrast to the heroic male leadership 
stance, which was lauded for its individuality, decisiveness, and vision. 

By contrast, women were described as forming webs, rather than pyramids, in their 
institutions, especially when institutional governance structures created the necessary 
spaces. Under these circumstances, women were seen to involve others in decision making, 
to enhance others’ self-worth, and to make needed changes. Cooper and colleagues note 
that women presidents of community colleges, in particular, are thought to be able to use 
the power of the position to carry out an action agenda—particularly to reshape gender- 
and race-related institutional policies. 

If we can expand what it means to lead complex organizations in the twenty-first 
century, we may be able to move away from the male norms that continue to cast women 
as the “other” in leadership terms. We are interested in focusing on what leadership is for 
and on how best to draw on the power of diverse perspectives. Thus, in the spirit of such an 
endeavor, we explore some theoretical constructs that may shed light on how leadership can 
be reconceived and reenacted. This chapter redefines leadership in these ways. 

In this chapter, we argue that the idea of diverse collective leadership gaining ground in 
the literature has been built on the foundations of the kinds of leadership approaches that 
research attributes to women—although many men are gravitating toward the same 
approaches as we all inquire into their utility. First we consider the notion of collective 
leadership. Then we look to social network and network theories to build a more robust 
understanding of collective leadership. Advances in our knowledge of leadership, emerging 
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from women's lives and experiences as leaders, offer ways to grasp promising nuances and 
opportunities embedded in these theories. Most important to grasp is the value of diverse 
collective leadership for positive change. 
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Leading Collectively for Change 


Women often engage others in leadership and much of women's leadership experience 
coincides with change projects—particularly with challenges to the status quo on behalf of 
marginalized populations that have not been well served. Collective leadership suggests that 


leadership is relational: the group as a whole is a leader just as members within the group 
can be leaders within the group. Leadership emerges out of specific situations: the 
process of defining vision and setting direction, as well as exercising influence over other 
people and organizations, becomes a shared function of the group. (Benham et al., 2005, 


p. 4) 


This is an important departure from the individualized account of leadership still 
prevalent in much of the business and education literature today. Recently, some education 
scholars have moved away from heroic accounts of leadership to acknowledge its distributed 
nature (see Gronn, 2000, 2002, 2003a, 2003b; Scribner et al., 2007; Spillane, 2006). In 
these accounts, the concept of distributed leadership considers the importance of 
collaboration and interdependence among organizational members. Leithwood and Mascall 
(2008) use the term collective leadership to understand the effect of distributed influence 
and control exercised by teachers and principals on student learning (as in MacBeath, 
2001). 

Collective leadership offers us an opportunity to focus on the relationships, events, and 
activities—particularly the unstructured intra- and interorganizational ones—that 
contribute to organizational direction setting and goal achievement. This approach also 
allows us to pay attention to the fact that all organizations operate in relationship to their 
external environments. Instead of our viewing schools and districts as closed systems, if 
leadership is about collective or shared frames of reference, then an open system offers 
intriguing possibilities for engaging ideas from the community that address issues of equity 
and diversity, leading to productive change. 

Benham and colleagues (2005) argue that what emerges from this kind of leadership is 
the notion of collective power. The idea is that relationships and alliances both within the 
organization and outside it help negotiate effective and sustainable organizational change. 
However, in education we have not been encouraged to think of leadership in consciously 
political terms. Many superintendents, for instance, while involved in various local 
communities, have not always mined the rich opportunities for adopting a collective 
approach that integrates diverse ideas rather than seeks acceptable compromise. A key 
principle in operating this way is the capacity to embrace differences as a source of 
creativity. Mary Parker Follett (1998) advocated “learning and practising a genuine 
discussion ... which shall evolve a true collective purpose” (p. 208). She talked about the 
process as thinking together. 

Jean Lipman-Blumen (1996) recognizes the power of the collective in her work on 
leadership in the corporate world. She argues for the emphasis on interaction and 
collaboration with diverse others to work for the common good: 


To be effective, the new connective leaders will need to negotiate, persuade, and 
integrate conflicting groups. Inspiring both supporters and opponents to work together 
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will be an important strategy for bolstering the common good. Leaders will have to reach 
out to long-standing enemies in order to accomplish mutual goals. In the connective era, 
leaders will need to contribute to others’ successes, to act as mentors, and to collaborate 
—but without forgetting how to compete, take charge, and do things themselves when 
necessary. Further, connective leaders will need to construct and call upon social 
networks and multiple, shifting coalitions. They also will find that entrusting their vision 
and major portions of their undertaking to others will be an important part of the new 
leadership paradigm. (p. 12) 
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Relational Power 


Because many women see themselves in relationship with others instead of in charge of 
others, relational leadership generates political power. When this kind of leadership is 
grounded in purpose, relationships build the capacity that can be harnessed to make 
change. Challenging the status quo as most women do involves change. Women prefer to 
see themselves working together with those they lead. Jill Blackmore (1999) expresses 
women's view of power this way: “[The principal] redefined her power as power through 
and with others—shared leadership—'being at the centre of the spokes of a wheel rather 
than out in front pulling the wagon’” (p. 161). 

Relationships produce power in a flattened organizational structure. Fennell (2002) talks 
about the importance of empowering all organizational members. Leaders who develop 
coherence around shared values are likely to deepen the sense of community within an 
organization—a sense of being in relationship with others who are striving for the same 
goals. So the power that women are likely to use for change is relational power, or “power 
with,” which encourages collective action, involves people at many levels of the 
organization, and is likely to be transparent (see also Brunner, 2000). 

Below, we explore further the ways women reframe power as different from “power over” 
others. Here our point is that women enjoy the collaborative power to do things differently 
that comes from developing strong relationships with others—particularly with others who 
bring skills and knowledge different from their own. 

Relationships are facilitated by viewing people as networked within organizations and 
out in the community. The hard work of collective leadership in what Lipman-Blumen 
(1996) calls the connective era would necessarily operate in the formal and informal 
business of a school district, within and through the spaces created by various networks that 
are available to individuals or groups who participate there. As noted earlier in the book, 
literature on women's leadership suggests that women leaders have often been engaged in 
such collaborative activities. 

However, women leaders don't always capitalize on the opportunities offered. In an 
attempt to increase awareness of the potential to deliberately use such approaches, we turn 
now to consider theories that inform social activism, such as social network theories and 
social interaction within the context of an open network. In addition, we will look at 
research on women's groups that are engaged in social change. And we briefly explore the 
utility of these theories and constructs for understanding further how leadership can be 
collective. 
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Social Network Theories and Change 


The study of leadership does not yet appear to be much informed by social network 
theories (but see Balkundi & Kilduff, 2005). More to the point, there seems to be little 
connection between the ideas of collective leadership and social network theories. According to 
Kadushin (2004), a network is “a set of relationships” that can be analyzed at the individual 
level, the organizational level, or at a larger level such as state or global. Social network 
theories provide insight into egocentric networks (of friends and family), sociocentric 
networks (such as closed-system networks of organizations), and open-system networks 
(such as the Internet). Social theorists studying collective action have been interested in 
networks as a construct to understand social movements (Carroll & Ratner, 1996; Masson, 
2006) and community development (Flora et al., 1997). 

Membership in networks is studied within social networks and across networks. The 
presence of prominent actors in several different networks is a key component in building 
relationships across networks. Similarly important are “weak ties” (Granovetter, 1973), 
individuals who are only peripherally connected to one another. They play a part in passing 
on different kinds of information across networks. Social network theories illuminate the 
dynamic nature of various kinds of interactions across and within groups and help us to 
understand their potential to bring about change. Moreover, online social networking on 
Facebook, Twitter, and so on facilitates this process more easily than face-to-face 
interactions do. 

If collective leadership grounded in diversity means strategies and behaviors that 
encourage collective action, as Benham and colleagues (2005) suggest, understanding the 
change-producing forces that inform collective action will enable individuals and groups to 
act deliberately in networking across their communities. “Networks may involve many 
intersections of mutual support and cross-membership, fostering an interdependence that 
can provide a basis for concerted collective action” (Diani, 1992, in Carroll & Ratner, 
1996, p. 603). Social networks generate social capital (Cohen, 1999; Coleman, 1990), 
which is necessary for generating resources for action. 

But not all social networks are composed homogeneously. One could argue that a social 
network composed of like-minded members of a particular class, race, gender, faith, or 
other identity marker, coalescing around an issue or issues derived from their identity, 
would be moved relatively easily toward collective action. This does not reflect the reality of 
a school community, which is made up of a plurality of social networks. Collective 
leadership in the context of education of necessity means the coming together of very 
disparate and divergent groups. In contrast to movements like the Gay Rights movement in 
California in the 1970s, school districts, because of their diversity, are hard to mobilize. 
However, Escobar (2007) makes the point that knowledge of the various networks in a 
community can increase the capacities for mobilization and change for those involved. He 
asserts that there are advantages and disadvantages to the kinds of low-density, or dispersed, 
networks that are found in most communities (and school districts), in contrast to a 


network that has actively focused on a particular goal, such as a Rotary Club or the 
NAACP: 


Low-density networks, with more numerous weak links, are ... capable of providing their 
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component members with novel information about fleeting opportunities. On the other 
hand, dispersed networks are less capable of supplying other resources, like trust in a 
crisis, the resources that define the strength of strong links. They are also less capable of 
providing constraints, such as enforcement of local norms. The resulting low degree of 
solidarity, if not compensated for in other ways, implies that as a whole, dispersed 
communities are harder to mobilize politically and less likely to act as causal agents in 
their interaction with other communities. (p. 7) 


The challenge for superintendents and principals, then, is to capitalize on the “fleeting 
opportunities” by tapping into the minds and hearts of as many diverse individuals and 
groups as possible. 

To help us better understand the potential of social networks for organizations like 
schools and districts, Flora and colleagues (1997) write about the power of diverse 
community networks. “Community networks for optimal collective use are inclusive. Not 
only must they be diverse but also that diversity must be acted upon. Individuals of all 
backgrounds must not only be linked in a cross-cutting group ... they must be listened to 
and have the opportunity for leadership” (p. 629). And school-related projects provide an 
excellent opportunity for the formation of such cross-cutting groups. This concept of cross- 
cutting encourages not only a wide array of perspectives but also better-negotiated 
decisions, hence the importance of bringing together diverse leaders across various 
communities. 

As we use the term here, collective action is collective precisely in the sense that it stems 
from heterogeneity and difference. Low-density networks that stretch loosely across 
communities (for instance, some church groups, community theater groups, Girl and Boy 
Scouts, service clubs) as well as high-density ones that are formed around race, ethnicity, 
gender, ideology, participation in NGOs, and so on are important to tap into in order to 
generate collective action. But the challenges are obvious. Similar to Lipman-Blumen 
(1996), Gauthier (2006) stresses that this kind of cross-sector collaboration is sometimes 
likened to working with “the enemy” as not-for-profit groups find shared interests with the 
corporations they have criticized in the past. 

Collective action then can be seen as the outcome of collective leadership, at least as 
Benham and colleagues (2005) and Gauthier (2006) conceive of this kind of leadership. In 
their view, no controlling actor directs the action. Rather, action is an emergent property of 
the horizontal association of individuals and groups who gather and seek common ground. 
The processes of trading off, dissension, bargaining, and temporary agreement (Melucci, 
1992) help to coalesce those who voluntarily associate to address issues of policy or practice 
in schools or districts. The often ephemeral sense of “unity” is achieved by continuous 
interaction among interested groups and individuals. “[C]ollective action can be thought of 
as a purposive orientation built up through social relationships, on a field of possibilities 
and limitations which actors perceive and take into account” (Melucci, 1992, p. 243). 

Most important are the relationships and interactions, including the sharing of 
information, among various social networks that operate in and around school 
communities. A collective identity forms when a shared understanding or definition of a 
situation emerges from these connected individuals and groups. The process is facilitated by 
many forums or opportunities for community members to meet, share information, and 
talk. The kind of social capital that is created under such conditions leads to a generalized 
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trust and the likelihood of cooperation (Cohen, 1999). Even if the unity is only temporary 
—say for the duration of one project or one successful levy or bond measure—space has 
been created for further sustained cooperation. 


15) 


Fluid Lines of Communication 


Apart from the social property of the diverse collective, the fluid nature of association and 
communication is an important concept in collective leadership. Fluidity implies a much 
less bounded notion of a school or district community than has been thought of in the past. 
For one reason, enrollment in schools is now much more fleeting due to migration 
patterns, school rezoning, school restructuring, and the presence of charter or other 
alternative schools, to name a few of the factors that influence who the local stakeholders 
are. In addition, membership in locales supporting schools ebbs and flows as the economy 
fluctuates. Not only are district administrators unable to predict enrollment with certainty; 
they cannot rely on previous knowledge of their communities to understand whom they 
now serve. Thus, established channels of communication are no longer effective in reaching 
their constituents. Concepts of open systems (Wheatley, 2006) and the open architecture of 
the Internet (Terranova, 2004) help us to reconsider how communication now flows in 
organizations and the implications this has for organizational leadership. 

The idea of centralized control of human interaction today at either the district or 
building level is questionable. Top-down leadership practices imbued with traditional 
authoritarian principles have not been found to be effective in initiating or sustaining 
productive change. The concept of a decentralized network assists in understanding the 
variety and massive number of human connections and interactions that might create 
shared beliefs and innovative ideas. Replacing the idea of rigid control is one of soft control 
(Terranova, 2004). Terranova argues that “fluid states are considered essential conditions 
for emergence [of innovation]” (p. 107); thus, it is important to replace rigid bureaucratic 
control with soft control. Her idea of soft control operates at the two ends of the process: 
“[a]t the beginning when a set of local rules is carefully put together and fine-tuned; and at 
the end, when a ... set of aims or objectives aim at ensuring the survival of the most useful 
or pleasing variations [or changes]” (p. 118). Referring to decentralized computer networks 
understood in biological terms, Terranova describes the “immense productivity of a 
multitude” (p. 118; italics in the original). 

Collective leadership suggests that these connective opportunities produce the best and 
most workable ideas or plans for action (see also Wheatley, 2006). A much richer idea of 
the diverse collective emerges in an open system that is not limited by hierarchical channels 
of communication. When formal and informal interactions are fostered among individuals 
and groups that are convened temporarily across organizations or organizational structures, 
ideas are generated, tested, and reshaped by a diversity of perspectives that can rarely be 
captured in a more traditionally structured environment (Smith, 2009). A willingness to 
allow differences and challenges to surface, rather than suppressing them, is fundamental to 
the productivity associated with this approach. Wheatley (2006) extends this idea by 
discussing how “open systems use disequilibrium to avoid deterioration” (p. 87). The 
openness of a system allows the importing of ideas or disturbances that prompt the system 
to reconfigure, grow, and develop. In schools and districts this turbulence has great 
potential for yielding better approaches to learning—especially in the disruptive sense (see 
Christensen et al., 2008). 


The fluid nature of modern communication facilitates new kinds of interaction that are 
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both virtual and face-to-face. Gauthier (2006) offers some insights into how these rich, 
multilevel, diverse conversations can be facilitated: “Partners learn to practice dialogue as a 
verb (vs. as an event) as a quality of conversation in their day-to-day activities, and as a way 
of relating to each other to achieve greater change impact” (p. 17). He suggests that the 
formal facilitators of such conversations, whether online or in person, adopt a “stance of 
not knowing” as a way to provide more space for nuanced interaction and relationship 
building. The hope is to create the conditions for sustained dialogue (in the sense of 
multiple participants in conversation). He argues that personal vulnerability and 
transparency are the most important factors in building the trust necessary for the process 
to work. Benham and colleagues (2005) add the dimension of engaging in a respectful, as 
well as a critical, collaborative process: 


Interrelationships will pull and push individuals, collectives and fellowships. Community 
contexts of history, cultures and politics affect and influence these interrelationships. 
Understanding how these elements intersect and are mediated is required in order to 
identify the effective leadership capacity of the community. (p. 4) 


Viewed this way, leadership can therefore be understood as a capacity generated by the 
purposeful harnessing of collective knowledge and ideas—far removed from an individual 
quality or characteristic or trait. The assumptions embedded in diverse collective leadership; 
the departure from top-down control; the relational nature of this approach; and the 
activist purposes attributed to it appear to be attractive to many women who lead in ways 
that could be developed more specifically to be collective. Though not named collective, 
many of the practices of leadership that are associated with women's ways of leading have 
the same generative effect. An interesting further dimension to the idea of collective 
leadership that deliberately targets diverse perspectives is the potential for cognitive shifts in 
the way a problem is framed or addressed. And cognitive shifts also appear to be powerful 
ingredients for change. 
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The Power of Cognitive Shifts 


To create transformational change, it is necessary to step outside the situation, make sense 
of it, and reframe the problem. Reframing results in a cognitive shift. Research has 
identified preferences and approaches that characterize women's leadership, although there 
is no one way that women lead. We know that for a number of reasons, women are likely 
to see situations differently from men, and this view often results in decisions and processes 
that are different from the norm. It is likely that this 3-D view is mostly due to women 
being outsiders, as well as their bringing with them a bag of socialized approaches necessary 
for successfully navigating personal and professional situations as women. 

Foldy and colleagues (2008) illustrate the notion of cognitive shift with an example from 
the work of the Justice Now organization addressing women prisoners’ health issues. Rather 
than attributing poor health to the lack of medical care in prisons, Justice Now asserts that 
prisons themselves are the problem. In other words, prisons are unhealthy places for those 
who are incarcerated and for prisoners who have been released. The organization names 
prisons as a health hazard and advocates for their abolition. This shift allows a focus on the 
prison system and on the assumptions and practices that inform prisons instead of on 
particular prisons or prisoners’ cases. A cognitive shift provides an opportunity for leaders 
to change their action plans as a result of understanding the problem better. What prompts 
a reframing of a problem and the resulting cognitive shift is not easy to document. 

One of the issues with studying the “how” in leadership is the lack of reliable ways to 
collect data. Most studies consist of surveys to which leaders respond. Occasionally, those 
responses are triangulated with superordinate and subordinate responses to the same 
questions. While a little better, these are still self-reported data that get at impressions and 
perceptions but that aren't really helpful in understanding the steps of leadership that 
produce change. Recent research offers data collection and analysis frameworks like a 
cognitive shift that might help us isolate exactly what it is about women's leadership that 
brings about change. 

Foldy and colleagues’ (2008) study of the 2001 cohort of the Ford Foundation's 
program “Leadership for a Changing World” provides an analytic frame for studying the 
leadership “work” of women. Examining the leadership process in twenty leadership teams 
that represented community-based social change organizations, the authors use examples of 
cognitive shifts as the level of analysis of leadership activity. They argue that documenting 
cognitive shifts can provide a description of the collective “work” of leadership. They define 
cognitive shifts as the result of meaning- or sense-making that allows a change in the 
thinking of the constituencies and in the perceptions of the problem and its possible 
solutions. 

While previous work in leadership (Gioia & Chittipeddi, 1991; Osterman & Kottkamp, 
2004; Senge, 1990) has advocated the process of sense-making (sometimes called reflective 
practice), facilitated by the formal leader for herself or himself and members of the 
collective, sense-making has not yet been seen as the unit of analysis in educational 
leadership studies for understanding collective leadership. Foldy and colleagues (2008) offer 
an approach to leadership as sense-giving that “can be used to analyze the work of 
leadership whether accomplished through the actions of individuals, co-leaders or even 
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large groups who find a way to move in concert” (p. 4). This process, referred to in the 
social movement literature as framing, attempts “congruence between followers’ interests, 
values, and beliefs and the organizations’ activities, goals and ideology” (p. 5). A similar 
pattern is described in works by “new leadership” scholars (Avolio et al., 2004; Gardner & 
Avolio, 1998; Shamir et al., 1993; Smircich & Morgan, 1982) and in the literature on 
distributed leadership (Gronn, 2000, 2002, 2003a, 2003b; Spillane, 2006). 

All of these approaches force movement beyond individual conceptions of leadership into 
organizational processes that emphasize small group interactions. Because it focuses on 
organization movement, the literature implies a collective understanding of leadership in 
which “visible leadership” represents the contributions and visions of all participants. As 
Foldy and colleagues point out, this focus advances the understanding of leadership by 
redirecting “attention from individual leaders’ behaviors and characteristics to the work of 
leadership” (p. 514; italics in the original). 

A number of approaches have been suggested for defining and describing the work of 
leadership, some of which we think are worth pursuing in future studies. Gronn (2002), for 
instance, makes distributed leadership the unit of analysis and offers a taxonomy that 
includes two-, three-, four-, and five-member forms of shared leadership. Avolio and 
colleagues (2004) employ surveys to document shared leadership, while social network 
analysis focuses on relationship patterns (Mayo et al., 2003). 

Foldy and colleagues (2008) argue that by identifying cognitive shifts as the outcome 
measure, we are able to look at leadership as opposed to management or administration. If 
the presence of a cognitive shift is the outcome measure, then sense-giving and sense- 
making can be operationalized and more easily understood. In this model, definitions and 
evidence of leadership focus on outcomes and on conceptions of the collective work of 


leadership: 


[Bly breaking up the sense-making processes into discrete units of cognitive shifts, and 
then explicitly differentiating between the shift and strategy to achieve the shift, we see 
how specific strategies are used to advance particular outcomes and not others. (p. 517) 


These authors found that certain strategies are effective in issue-related shifts, while 
others are more appropriate for constituent-related shifts (see next section). These 
researchers argue that cognitive shifts are optimal units for examining framing strategies. 
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Stages of Cognitive Shifts 


Foldy and colleagues (2008) found that cognitive shifts occurred in at least three processes 
in collective leadership: framing problems, framing possible solutions, and framing the 
constituency. Using cognitive shifts as a unit of analysis for examining women's leadership 
styles, we might be able to isolate what it is about these styles that enhances the collective 
and effective nature of the leadership process, distinctions that aren't captured in current 
measurements of leadership behavior. This approach holds promise for understanding the 
steps in leadership that result in change as well as examining the possibility of gender 
differences. The measures we are now using are not robust enough to explore gender 
differences in leadership. 
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Framing Problems 


The ways in which women leaders and their collective communities frame problems have 
not been well explored. Although there are examples in the social justice literature of how 
issues of equity are more likely to be addressed when framed as issues of achievement— 
particularly achievement of the organization, not just individual students—we know little 
about how women collectively reframe identified problems. Similarly, although Shakeshaft 
(1990) provides examples of how identifying the shortage of qualified principals problem as 
a lack of administrators focused on student achievement has resulted in the increased hiring 
of women administrators, we have few case examples of how women use the reframing 
process in other areas. One other example is the shift toward inquiring what leadership is 
for instead of asking why individuals want to be leaders (Furman, 2002). 
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Framing Possible Solutions 


Describing the process of framing possible solutions to problems is the second optimal unit 
of documenting collective leadership practice that may inform the relationship between 
women's styles and effective leadership. Again, the work that has been done in this area has 
focused more on reframing as a solution to increasing the number of women administrators 
than on documenting how women reframe. In other words, we have reframed women's 
contributions as increased productivity, higher student achievement, and higher morale. 
Within that context, hiring a woman is merely hiring a more effective administrator. 

We have not spent much of our research energy documenting how women have 
reframed the job to fit within a different vision of what an administrator should be doing. 
However, one example of this might be how productivity has been reframed from “seat 
time” or attendance at functions to measurable outcomes such as student achievement or 
community connections. Tying success to outcomes rather than to time invested has made 
many executive and leadership positions more attractive and accessible to women. 
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Framing the Constituency 


Despite rhetoric about the welfare of the child, the administrators’ constituency has been 
framed, until recently, as teachers and staff and other adult members of the community. 
The literature in school administration largely focuses on work with adults, not on the 
learning outcomes of children. 

Examples such as the Learning Combinations Inventory (LCI) (Johnston, 1998) and the 
requirements of the “dreaded” No Child Left Behind legislation have shifted the 
constituency to include children, parents, and community, much like the notion of an 
open network. LCI and Let Me Learn (Johnston, 1998) involved administrators and 
teachers in the work of empowering children to be active agents in their own learning, 
using metacognition strategies to understand and to alter what occurs in the classroom. 

In addition to expanding the constituency to include multiple networks of interested 
individuals and groups, cognitive shifts help us think about these constituents differently. 
Moving one part of the constituency to view another part of the constituency in a different 
way becomes evidence of the “work” of respectful and critical collective leadership (Benham 
et al., 2005). Focusing on relationships, acknowledging other members as worthy of 
respect, and expanding the collaborative to include a richer notion of workers internal to 
the district, and connected external stakeholders as educators, are ways women leaders have 
shifted the focus of the group. 

To make a cognitive shift in the way we understand organizations, leadership, or change, 
it is necessary to approach the organization, and decision making, from a different angle. 
One of the arguments for having a diversity of backgrounds and experiences on leadership 
teams is that a diverse team is more likely to produce a cognitive shift. However, if team 
members aren't allowed to explore and share these differences, it is unlikely that a cognitive 
shift will occur. To shift from the way something is always portrayed to a different image, it 
is necessary to use someone else's glasses. Cognitive shifts are more likely to occur when we 
introduce “the other” into the mix because this disrupts the accepted history and the way of 
doing things. Asking “why” forces members of the group to step outside “this is the way we 
do it here” and to think about whether the patterns are still functional. 

We argue then that a diverse collective is more likely than other organizational structures 
to create opportunities to reframe. Even in teams, individuals often work in silos and only 
come together to patch the pieces together. There isn't much opportunity in these 
individual or silo structures for thinking about paradigm shifts. Without the 
“interruptions” of diverse interpretations and experiences, there is little context for 
reframing. In contrast, within a collective lies a greater chance for questions, tensions, and 
incongruent explanations to emerge, especially if participants’ opinions are all equally 
valued and heard. And those are the opportunities that encourage a shift in understanding 
and direction. 


A Day in the Lives of Two Secondary Principals 


It's December, and Angie is troubled. Things have been going well on the whole, but she's finding that change 
is tough. She's getting a good reputation for holding efficient staff meetings. But some of the staff are getting 
tired of meetings altogether. To address the persistent achievement gaps by race, ethnicity, and socioeconomic 
status, Angie introduced the idea of professional learning communities (PLC) at the beginning of the school 
year. She really wants advice and direction from the teachers in these groups about changes they might make 
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to the school schedule next year to implement new instructional approaches that focus on the needs of diverse 
learners. Basically, though, she is hearing that the teachers are sick of discussions and just want her to create 
the action plan. She calls Liz one Friday night after returning home from a performance of the school musical. 


“Sorry to bother you so late, Liz, but I'm just dreading another confrontation with the coordinators of the 
PLCs. How do you get that balance between making decisions yourself and coming to decisions 
collaboratively?” 


“Million dollar question! Remember how important I said ‘process’ was? And how you've got to listen, and 
listen again? It takes time to build those relationships. The more people get to know you, to see you—who 
you really are—the more they'll begin to trust you. And you need to tell them honestly what you know. 
Always. Then you can kind of network with them.” 


“What do mean, network?” 


“Well, it's like you talk about what you're trying to achieve to lots of different people—informally as well 
as in meetings. You hear what they say back to you, and you build on that. So it's like collecting ideas as you 
go, but your task is to integrate what you hear—find the common ground and reframe the issue to get a better 
handle on it. That's collective leadership. The final action plan will be much better than any action plan you 
could come up with on your own. The same goes for working with the community, parents, etc. The wider 
you cast the net of involving different kinds of community members, the more ideas you will hear and the 
better your approaches will be.” 
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Discussion Questions 


1. How do informal networks operate in your school environment? 
2. What networks do you and your family members participate in outside of school? 


3. How have the new social communication channels such as Facebook and Twitter 
changed your life and the lives of your students and children? 


4, What makes groups like PLCs work well? What prevents them from working well? 


5. Are there ways in which you lead that suggest a shift away from the conventional or a 
departure from expectations? 


6. Have you or anyone else been able to reframe an issue because of a worldview that is 
different from the dominant culture's worldview? 


7. Are you able to hear everyone's contribution? If so, what do you do that encourages 
people to present an authentic self? If not, what keeps you from listening? 


Note 


An earlier version of this chapter appeared as Grogan, M., & Shakeshaft, C. (2009). 
Conscious leadership in a political world. In H. Sobehart (Ed.), Women leading education 
across the continents: Sharing the spirit, fanning the flame. Lanham, MD: Rowman and 
Littlefield Education. 
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Why G Quotient Leadership Works 


Kirk Snyder 


Author's Note by Kirk Snyder November 27, 2012 


The reconstruction of the contemporary workforce was a term I used in The G Quotient to describe how 
increasing access to specialized knowledge about our fields, our companies, even our CEOs, was transforming 


the way employees feel about their organizational leaders.1 Knowledge is power. Knowledge also serves as the 
lens through which we view our lives. It's like watching a baseball game from the announcer's booth versus the 
dugout. From the announcer's booth we have a seat with the power to change both our comprehension and 
convictions about the game. Why? Because from this zoomed-out vantage point we gain new specialized 
knowledge about what is really occurring on the field—knowledge we never would possess from the depressed 
elevation of the dugout. 


The “reconstruction” that I wrote about in 2006 has in the ensuing years become a full-fledged 
evolutionary shift in how we define, measure, and pursue meaning in our professional lives. Because 
omnipresent connection now travels with us in 2013 via smartphones and tablets, employees can access that 
announcer'sbooth view whenever and wherever they choose—from the mall to the Starbuck's next door to the 
office. From big companies to small, across geographical and ideological spectrums, omnipresent connection 
constantly feeds us with whatever specialized knowledge we crave about our working environments, granting 
all employees the empowerment of a CEO view. In addition, the sheer mass of knowledge that is available 
now versus then has grown so globally magnificent in volume that it is impossible to wrap our minds around 
just how much “power” is out there for the taking. This on-demand CEO view is so chock-full of specialized 
knowledge that it is redefining employee perceptions, beliefs, and values to the point that the very meaning of 
work is simultaneously being redefined. 


Look no further than the latest employee satisfaction trends to see this evolutionary shift in the meaning of 
work. For the first time in history, the number one influencer of job satisfaction is no longer security. Taking 
its place is the opportunity to use individual skills and abilities. To me, this is all about inclusion, the 
foundational principle of G Quotient leadership. It's about having a voice and the opportunity to leave your 
individual footprint on an organization. It's about making a difference and feeling like you matter—to the 
organization itself and to organizational leaders. Employees equipped with the power of knowledge seek first 
and foremost to be valued for what they bring to the professional table. As connection becomes even more 
omnipresent and the sheer mass of knowledge available to us continues to grow at warp speeds, it becomes 
clear that the “reconstruction of contemporary employees” is a renovation project rapidly approaching 
completion. 


The new workplace playing field became glaringly evident to me in 2003, during a lunch 


with recruiting executives from General Mills at the University of Southern California. 
With annual revenue that exceeds $10 billion, General Mills was in the process of selecting 
our university as a primary recruiting source on the West Coast. I, along with several 
seasoned business professors and administrators, had been invited to share our perspectives 
about the career expectations and workplace values that define Gen Y college graduates. 
Like executives in many successful organizations, the executives from General Mills 
expressed concern about recruiting new talent amid declining national statistics of 
employee engagement—illustrated most significantly by depressed rates of job satisfaction 
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and workplace morale. They also discussed the financially troubling issue of employee 
turnover, which of course factored into General Mills’ recruiting strategy: hire new talent 
that they hoped would stay longer than a year or two before moving on to other 
opportunities. 

As you might imagine with a group of business scholars, the conversation soon turned to 
research and percentages. Polls conducted by some of the largest and most respected 
information companies in the world were starting to bring alarming news. Consider that 
over a span of time ranging from the mid-1990s to the present, the downward trend in 
employee engagement statistics has taken a giant-size toll on the state of this nation's 
workplaces. For example, according to the Gallup Management Journal, 71 percent of U.S. 


employees are either disengaged or actively disengaged from their work.? In terms of job 
satisfaction, The Conference Board, one of the world's most influential business 
organizations and dedicated to the state of the global marketplace, found that job 
satisfaction has declined across all income brackets in the last nine years—the largest 
decline being among workers between the ages of thirty-five and fifty-five, falling to just 


under 50 percent.4 (And these observations continue to this day. For example, Towers 
Perrin, in the largest single study of the workforce on a global basis, announced in 
November 2005 that in the United States, only 21 percent of workers are fully engaged. 
According to the Towers Perrin study, “U.S. employees remain frustrated and skeptical 
about both their senior leadership and how well their company is delivering on their 


‘employment deal.’”2 In the latter part of 2005, an Accenture study found that middle 
managers in the United States are increasingly dissatisfied with how their companies are 
being managed, with fewer than half [48 percent] feeling positive about their own 
employers. (This represents a decline of nearly 20 percent over the same survey just one 


year earlier.°) Regardless of which poll you believe to be more accurate, the bottom line is 
that employee engagement, job satisfaction, and workplace morale among U.S. employees 
was in bad shape in 2003 and is now reaching critical levels. 

Many of my colleagues around the table at the General Mills lunch had benefited from 
being in the trenches through both generations X and Y. My own vantage point as a 
university lecturer was enhanced by having had the privilege as an administrator to meet 
and get to know recruiting managers from organizations all over the world. Being in the 
unique position to hear unfiltered perspectives from both students and employers, I have 
often felt like the proverbial middle man, negotiating between what can only be described 
as widely disparate expectations. 

As our conversation segued from the career expectations of new graduates to those of 
more experienced employees, including ourselves, it became apparent that professional 
excellence can no longer be achieved without an authentic sense of both personal 
connection and meaning. Immediately after the General Mills lunch, I went back to my 
office and quickly added a question to a survey tool I was about to send out to hiring 
managers throughout the Fortune 500. “Do you believe that feeling valued as an individual 
by your supervisor is going to be more or less important to employee engagement over the 
next ten years?” The answer turned out to be an overwhelming “more.” Ninety-three 
percent of respondents weighed in with “more important.” 

Since 2000, student voices on the subject of employee needs have become equally loud. 
Big-name companies with reputations for autocratic leadership, once inundated with 
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résumés because of their name-brand prestige, are being widely ignored as potential 
employers. The bottom-line message we delivered to our friends at General Mills was right 
on target. The next generation of professionals would not respond favorably to leadership 
that even hinted at Industrial Age power structures. As it turns out, our message didn't just 
apply to the needs and expectations of graduating college students; it also addressed the 
needs and expectations of seasoned professionals at all career levels. 
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It's a Brand New Neighborhood 


The 2000 U.S. census should have been a wake-up call to any manager still trying to apply 
old leadership paradigms to today's workforce. In addition to individual empowerment 
being a driving force behind the reconstruction of contemporary employees, cultural 
diversity has forever changed the world of work as well as the consumer marketplace. In the 
United States, between 1990 and 2000, the foreign-born population nearly doubled, to 31 
million. Saul Gitlin, executive vice president for strategic services at Kang & Lee 
Advertising, a division of Young & Rubicam, estimates that the total size of the Asian, 
Hispanic, and African American population in the United States is equal to the entire 
baby-boomer generation. In 2004, among the companies that made Diversity Inc.'s list of 
top fifty companies, nearly half of their promotion budgets targeted multicultural markets. 

As part of the new workplace neighborhood, many organizations are hiring high-level 
executives dedicated to capitalizing upon, managing, and leveraging corporate diversity to 
strengthen their organizations. To understand the importance of these positions, all you 
have to do is follow the money. Ranging from directors to vice presidents to chief officers, 
these positions offer very high salaries and carry a great deal of clout. In fact, 92 percent of 
CEOs report that they personally review the diversity metrics within their organizations on 
a continual basis.2 

Based on a Diversity Best Practices survey of 179 of the 500 largest U.S. companies, the 
following facts detail—in dollars and more dollars—the organizational importance of 
diversity: 

O Average annual salary of diversity executive. $225,000 

O Average department budget. $2.8 million (estimated 2006) 

O Department size. An average of 8.2 internal staff with approximately 30 percent of 
companies allocating 21 people or more to this function 

© Average tenure. Ten years at the company; four years in the position 

In homogenous environments, new ideas can easily go untested or unchallenged because 
everyone thinks the same way based on the same set of life experiences—even at the board 
of directors’ level. A 2003 study examining the relationship between board diversity and 
firm value among Fortune 1000 companies presented empirical evidence of a significant 
and positive correlation between board diversity and improved financial value.? For several 
decades, researchers in the social sciences have studied not just the functioning but actual 
flourishing of those urban settings where diversity adds to the effectiveness of how 
communities interact through a multitude of networks. Diverse environments, whether 
organizational or regional, significantly contribute to the economic well-being of both 
settings partly due to much greater levels of creativity and innovation. 

Most recently, Richard Florida reported on this dynamic extensively in Rise of the 
Creative Class, as well as his follow-up work, Flight of the Creative Class. Florida's work 
meticulously documents the connection between hubs of creativity and regional prosperity. 
In those communities where creativity is highest, diversity is recognized not just as a closely 
held value but as a way of life. Decades earlier, in the 1969 book The Economy of Cities, 
Jane Jacobs put forward the hypothesis that not only does diversity provide a more 
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favorable environment for economic development, it also fuels innovative radical thinking 
for its time. In fact, the late Charles Abrams, considered to be one of the most influential 
“public intellectuals” of his era, stated in a New York Times Book Review piece on Jacobs's 
work, “The book is timely...and if it will irritate some of the experts it will also help bring 
some neglected issues and theories into public focus.” 

In the study of the role international cities such as London, Paris, New York, and Tokyo 


play in the development and health of the global economy, their common feature of 
diversity is viewed as the actual engine of their economic growth. As microcosms of this 
dynamic, G Quotient environments reflect on and draw strength from the individual 
talents and background of each stakeholder. Beyond the demographic makeup of their 
workforces, G Quotient environments also have leaders who act as advocates for 
broadening the diversity of clients, customers, and suppliers. In Jane Jacobs's last book, 
Systems of Survival (written in 1992), her message was as effective as it was simple: go 
around the city, observe how the world works, and look at reality in a new way. My 
research found that G Quotient managers are doing just that in each of the four business 
sectors I studied. As a result, they are building workplace environments that reflect real 
world diversity because it's indeed a brand new neighborhood. 
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Inclusion Is Profitable 


In 1911, Frederick Taylor opened the first chapter of The Principles of Scientific 
Management with the following statement: “The principal object of management should be 
to secure the maximum prosperity for the employer, coupled with the maximum prosperity 
for each employee.” Often referred to as the original best-seller on business leadership, 
Taylor's book united this statement with the acknowledgment that most employers and 
employees engage in war rather than peace, and that perhaps the majority on either side do 
not believe that it's possible to arrange their “mutual relations” in order to bring their 
respective interests into complete alignment. 

Obviously the call for inclusion in the workplace is nothing new. There have always been 
managers who rely on intimidation, discipline, and even the overt or implied threat of 
being fired to “engage” employees into action. Likewise, on the other end of the good boss— 
bad boss continuum, there have always been managers who motivate, respect, and value 
their employees as their preferred platform for engagement. However, what is new is the 
expectations of today's workforce. Changed as a result of employee reconstruction, 
contemporary workers no longer respond to leaders who cannot or will not acknowledge 
their individual value. Why? Because when you are empowered, the thought of not being 
valued is at war with your framework of sensibilities. The G Quotient works in alignment 
with this precept because managers with a high level of GQ recognize that in today's 
workplace, people rather than products are what drives companies to become successful and 
stay successful. 

Jim Quigley understands the connection between employees feeling valued and the 
bottom line. As CEO of Deloitte & Touche USA LLP, one of the world's largest and most 
successful audit, tax, and consulting firms, Quigley is outspoken on the connection 
between his company's commitment to inclusion and the bottom line. His leadership 
mantra continually asserts that his employees must feel their ideas are valued—not 
irrespective of their individual identities but because of them. 

This bold commitment has made a deep and positive impact on company profits. 
Initiatives within the company to create an environment of value, one where employees feel 
they can achieve because of their own individuality, have saved millions of dollars in 
recruiting and training costs. One program in particular, Deloitte Career Connections, 
which facilitates an inclusive approach to helping employees strengthen their careers within 
the company, has saved Deloitte more than $14 million 

Inclusive workplace environments create greater organizational wealth. Fortune reports 
that the hundred best companies to work for in the United States have substantially higher 
stock market returns than the S&P 500 as a group./4 Appreciating G Quotient leadership 
as a way to increase profits and shareholder value begins with understanding how to 
motivate employees without invoking hierarchal authority. For now, simply recognize that 
when G Quotient leaders flatten their immediate playing field, their employees gain the 
security and freedom to contribute beyond the status quo, which in turn heats up 
creativity, productivity, and profits. 


Measuring the impact that inclusive environments have on the bottom line is admittedly 
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a challenging task. To meet this challenge, Accenture recently developed a tool called the 
“Human Capital Development Framework.” This unique measurement system is designed 
to determine, among other things, the actual financial benefit derived by offering 
employees an inclusive and affirming workplace environment. 

For most organizations, it's relatively easy to measure quality, brand loyalty, even 
creativity. These areas can be readily quantified. For example, if an organization wants to 
assess its overall creativity, it doesn't have to look too far beyond the number of new 
products currently in development or recently launched. A 2005 white paper report on the 
successful results of the Accenture framework provides empirical evidence that 
organizations who put people first finish first. The report states that by focusing on three 
primary areas, defined as human capital strategy, employee development, and the 
workplace environment itself, organizations can position themselves to outperform their 
competition. On the basis of these beta test results, implemented in organizations 
representing a wide variety of fields and industries all around the world, it's already possible 


to say that effective human capital processes lead to better financial performance through 


enhanced leadership, workforce performance, employee engagement, and innovation. 


Further indication of this positive relationship is evidenced in a 2004 study conducted by 
James Oakley, a business professor at Purdue University. Oakley studied a hundred 
employees at American companies, investigating corporate culture. His research identified a 
positive link between employee satisfaction and customer satisfaction, and between 
customer satisfaction and profits. Oakley's findings suggest strong evidence that employees 
with a high level of job satisfaction can translate into satisfied customers—ultimately 
resulting in the improved financial performance of the organization. His research cites 
employee satisfaction as the primary source of employee engagement, suggesting that 


keeping the lines of communication open between management and employees is the most 


important factor in achieving satisfaction.1° 
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Happiness Matters 


A large majority of modern life is spent working on work. Allowing for two weeks of 
vacation and based on a minimum forty-hour work week (recent studies reported by the 
National Sleep Foundation estimate the average U.S. work week to be closer to forty-six 
hours, with 38 percent of employees working more than fifty hours) workers dedicate at 
least two thousand hours to their employers every year. Over a period of forty years this 
represents eighty thousand hours in the workplace. When you include the time spent 
sleeping, say seven hours a night over the same forty years, together that's a combined total 
of 181,000 hours or approximately twenty-one years doing nothing but work and sleep. I 
recently cited this statistic while speaking to a group of MBA students at a conference in 
Boston. Their reaction was unanimous—gaping mouths and shaking heads. One young 
man from MIT echoed what the rest of his colleagues seemed to be thinking silently to 
themselves, “Believe me,” he said, “there's no way I'm giving a quarter of my life to an 
employer who doesn't think they need me just as much as I need them.” Self-serving? Not 
at all. His employer will need him—as an engaged and happy employee. Otherwise, it's 
unlikely he will add any value to the organization—and instead will become a drain on its 
resources. Inclusiveness, engagement, and happiness represent the ultimate management 
trifecta in the recalibrated workplace. 

The World Values Survey (WVS) is one of the most important ongoing research projects 
that has ever been undertaken and implemented. Measuring the values and beliefs in 
countries on all continents, it has measured the perspectives and experiences of nearly 80 
percent of the world's total population. Four waves of research were carried out between 
1981 and 2004, with the most recent going out into the field in 2005. The investigators are 
a diverse group of scientists from all around the globe, and their work on this project speaks 
to the magnitude of just how globalized and connected our society has become. 

Ronald Inglehart, a professor of political science at the University of Michigan and one 
of the researchers who developed the WVS, addresses among hundreds of other issues the 
link between human happiness and prosperity. He found that in the United States and 
other countries where the majority of the population doesn't live under horrendous 
conditions of daily hunger and economic insecurity, there is a continual shift toward the 
need to belong, self-express, and have a participating role in society. 

In harmony with today's empowered employees, gay leaders believe that happiness 
matters. This represents a departure from last century's archetypal management philosophy 
where employees were purposely made to feel like replaceable cogs in the corporate wheel. 
The old adage, “A happy worker is a productive worker,” takes on quite a different 
meaning in the recalibrated workplace. 

In the Industrial Age, the translation of this particular sentiment included keeping 
employees in the dark as a means of organizational control. Leaders who subscribed to this 
management belief system wanted their employees to know very little about what was 
actually going on in the company and to a greater extent, in the field or industry. The 
desire to maintain complete control of organizational knowledge goes hand-in-hand with 
the Wizard of Oz syndrome, with organizational leaders seeking to portray themselves as 
bigger and better than they actually are. Because that choice has been taken off the table by 
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instant access to specialized work-related knowledge, the workplace happiness of today's 
employees is directly connected to their own sense of belonging to and participating in an 
environment where they perceive themselves as key to the organization itself. 

In teaching my business communication course, I spend a great deal of time on human 
behavior theories because, after all, organizations are made up of human beings. One of the 
communication models that clearly and simply demonstrates the valuable dynamics 
associated with being “in the know” is represented in a model called the Johari Window. A 
mainstay communication behavior model since it was developed in the 1950s, it has over 
the last few years experienced a national resurgence in popularity due to the importance 
now being placed on what were once considered soft skills in the workplace. 

In very simplistic terms, the Johari Window is divided into four panes, each representing 
various levels of personal awareness. For example, I may be aware of something that is 
unknown to you and vice versa. The lesson it illustrates is that successful relationships occur 
only if there is a balance between self-disclosure and feedback. For effective communication 
to occur, including that within the manager-employee relationship, it's imperative to open 
the hidden portion of the window, where information that is unknown to one or even both 
parties becomes open and known to both parties. As a basic tenet of interpersonal 
communication, if you're not an insider, you're an outsider, and employees need to know 
they are in that window pane of shared information if they are to become full 
organizational participants. Basically, it's about belonging. As a state of being in the 
workplace, I found, belonging is fundamentally tied to happiness, which is very much a by- 
product of shared interpersonal communication. As such, it can only be realized when the 
organizational window is fully open. 
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Advancing a New Type of Power 


One of the great Peter Drucker's most famous quotes compares employees to an orchestra, 
suggesting that they are to be conducted and not bossed. In G Quotient environments, 
employees have the freedom and security to go to their boss for direction and guidance, 
recognized as a hallmark of effective leadership since Frederick Taylor wrote his 1911 best- 
seller. And for anyone who may be thinking at this point in the book that G Quotient 
leadership places employees in charge of the organization, I'd like you to consider that it's 
the person others go to for direction and guidance who actually holds the most power. In 
the context of the recalibrated workplace, successful leadership is about being powerful in a 
different way, one that stems from respect and value for others rather than hierarchy and 
job titles. 

The Tata Group, one of the rising stars in the global economy, has built an empire by 
understanding this new type of power. It's a relatively new conglomerate that's proving that 
marketplace prosperity and placing utmost value on employees are intrinsically tied 
together in a recipe for international success. With eighty different businesses to date and 
revenues in excess of $17 billion, it has tripled its earnings over the last decade. Just since 
the beginning of the new century, Tata Group's parent company, Tata Sons, has purchased 
well-known companies that include Tetley Tea, Daewoo Motors, and NatSteel, gaining 
additional footing in Britain, South Korea, and Singapore respectively. This India-based 
company was built on principles rooted in its country's struggle for independence from 
Britain and the influence of early-twentieth-century Fabian socialists, and it is widely 
known to be beyond the reach of India's own corrupt political environment. In fact, it's 
considered to be a waste of time to even think about bribing any of the company's top 
leadership for corporate favortism.18 

Ratan Tata, the Cornell University—educated CEO of the Tata Group, approaches 
leadership with a fierce sense of responsibility toward his employees. For example, when 
cutting the workforce of Tata Steel, he was steadfast in his decision to keep laid-off workers 
on full salary until retirement. Of course that kind of employee loyalty would be cost- 
prohibitive in other nations, but in India it is feasible—though rare. As the company's chief 
leader, Tata believes it speaks to the core of his success, refusing to succeed, as he says, “over 
everybody's dead bodies.” He is an active manager in nearly all his company's businesses, 
and his own belief system is what drives his direct involvement. The Tata Group places 
two-thirds of its equity into philanthropic trusts—the only company of its size and stature 
to do so—and it distributes between 8 percent and 14 percent of its net profits every year 
to charities. In 2005, Tata stated that he believes his sense of obligation to other people 
serves to enhance his leadership abilities as well as increasing shareholder value, 
contributing to what he believes is “a greater quality of life that benefits all.”22 

On the domestic front, in 2001, when Dan Carp, then chairman and CEO of Eastman 
Kodak Company, announced his transformation strategy to turn the company around after 
limping into the Digital Age, he made it clear that workplace inclusion had to play a key 
role in repositioning the fading corporate giant. As one of Carp's core strategies for 
beginning the process of reinvention, he maintained that the company's future relied on 
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emphasizing dignity and respect for all of Kodak's constituencies.24 


Initial skepticism on Wall Street about Kodak's ability to redefine itself as a digital 
company has been replaced with tempered optimism about the company's future. Despite 
an increase in corporate revenues to $13.5 billion in 2004, the company still faced what can 
only be described as an uphill struggle to remain profitable as it continued to revamp itself 
into a digital company. Even so, in 2005 Kodak dominated the U.S. digital camera market 
(with 23.8 percent market share) over both Canon and Sony. For the June 2005 quarter, 
earnings from continuing operations were $160 million on revenues of $3.69 billion, 
representing a 6 percent increase. Digital sales rose an impressive 43 percent in the same 
quarter, edging Wall Street's tempered enthusiasm a little closer to bullish. 

Regardless of the final outcome, one of the most interesting elements of Kodak as a 
business case is the front-row seat inclusiveness it has maintained in its comeback strategy. 
Never before has a company the size of Kodak placed such visibly high importance on 
inclusiveness as an ingredient for success. Now under the leadership of Antonio Perez, the 
company continues to pursue its former crown with inclusiveness remaining a chief priority 
in its overall plan of action. 
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Mistakes Can Lead to Innovation 


At the beginning of each semester, I hold a roundtable discussion in the classroom about 
the various leadership styles that play out in organizations. When the subject of motivation 
comes up, the conversation inevitably turns to Douglas McGregor, the renowned social 
psychologist who developed the famous X-Y management theory nearly a half-century ago, 
describing two types of managers. The X-type manager believes that employees are innately 
lazy, and that unless forced with the threat of punishment they will not be productive at 
work. These managers are typically more than eager to find someone to blame for failures 
or problems. Y-type managers, on the other hand, believe that employees are innately self- 
directed and will work toward their professional objectives without the threat of 
punishment.” 

In keeping with McGregor's theory, X-type managers typically provide feedback to 
employees based on what's been done wrong instead of right. This dynamic isn't necessarily 
tied to the personality flaws of all X-type managers; it's simply the continuation of negative 
training messages that we begin receiving in childhood. For example, as children we're 
scolded for making mistakes—by parents, teachers, and peers. Even though much of our 
learning at early ages is the result of making what might be colossal blunders, we 
nonetheless become socialized to avoid making mistakes. In grammar school, for example, 
raising one's hand and then giving the wrong answer may bring smirks and sighs from 
other students. 

The message we receive in those settings is clearly that making mistakes results in public 
ridicule. But we're not talking about hurt feelings in the context of business leadership. 
We're talking about profits—and not catching and correcting mistakes as soon as possible 
can cost big money. 

Creating a workplace environment where mistakes aren't viewed as the equivalent of 
failure also promotes greater opportunities to improve and therefore advance the 
organization. The result of casting mistakes in any other context can halt organizational 
growth as well as block employers from the necessary loop of communication between 
themselves and employees that plays a vital role in successful leadership. 

In Will Your Next Mistake Be Fatal? Wharton School of Business professor Robert E. 
Mittelstaedt Jr. documents how sequences of mistakes lead to corporate and even political 
disasters. He states that if the chain of mistakes is not broken early on, the damage and cost 
will rise exponentially. From the Watergate break-in to Coca-Cola's disastrous New Coke 
campaign in the 1980s to the Enron debacle, not admitting and correcting mistakes has 
threatened not just a fall from grace but near or complete destruction.4 Mittelstaedt 
believes that organizational culture, greatly defined by where leaders fall on the X-Y 
management scale, is not only a powerful organizational influence but ultimately 
dangerous, as in the case of Enron. Mittelstaedt's research cites Enron's leaders’ belief that 
they were “more intelligent, insightful and skilled” than everyone else—including their 
employees, and suggests that mistakes made by the company were the direct result of the 
“culture of supremacy” built by its leaders. 

I go down this road for a reason—environments based on arrogance, just like those based 
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on inclusion, are defined by more than one leadership principle or behavior. Each 
organization is a system of many types of behaviors, each typically a reflection of the greater 
environment cultivated by organizational leaders. In other words, the likelihood of the 
leadership of Enron as described by Mittelstaedt embracing G Quotient principles would 
be slim. 

When employees are afraid to talk to the boss out of fear of being punished for making a 
mistake, they naturally tend to hide problems until they may no longer be fixable. This 
type of workplace fear inhibits risk taking, stifling both creativity and its best by-product, 
innovation. Leo Burnett, the famous marketing expert who built an advertising dynasty on 
the invention of evocative campaigns that made household names out of corporate 
identities ranging from the Jolly Green Giant to the Pillsbury Doughboy, once said, “To 
swear off making mistakes is very easy. All you have to do is swear off having ideas.” When 
managers motivate instead of dictate, mistakes surface sooner rather than later. As a result, 
they are fixed sooner, saving the organization money and minimizing the risk for public 
embarrassment. 
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Employees Need to Own Their Jobs 


G Quotient leaders view job ownership as something that should ideally be held by 
employees themselves. Based on individual levels of expertise, this particular type of 
ownership grants employees primary authority over their specific areas of responsibility 
within the organization. This isn't to say that an employee who repeatedly makes poor 
decisions will continue to be afforded the same level of job ownership. Rather, it's about 
the belief that when empowered employees are entrusted with this type of opportunity for 
workplace authority, they become more involved in their work and more committed to 
professional excellence. Why? Because we all want more autonomy over our own lives— 
including our jobs. 

Jim Collins, the renowned management researcher and author, found that good-to-great 
companies created a consistent system of management, and then gave employees the 


autonomy and responsibility to perform their own jobs within this system.” It's also been 
proven that the benefits associated with this type of job ownership can extend beyond the 
workplace and into an employee's life away from the organization. In 2005, the American 
Psychological Association found that employees who are entrusted with autonomy in the 
workplace were also more likely to bring home positive psychological benefits as a result.2° 
As a researcher, I see that much of the information I acquire about the benefits associated 
with employees owning and therefore being responsible for their own jobs is often reflected 
in the reasons people also cite for leaving jobs. In fact, some of the most valuable feedback 
I've received is from employees in G Quotient environments who compare their current 
positive experience to previous ones in less ideal settings. The overarching lesson to be 
learned from all this recounting of experiences is that most managers don't even begin to 
recognize the impact they have on the lives of their employees. Consider, for example, the 
following excerpt from an off-the-record interview I conducted with a very accomplished 
woman from a Fortune 100 company. Now employed in a G Quotient environment, she 
describes her previous manager as “abusive.” Ironically, it's within the same organization. 


After just a few months reporting to this particular executive, I realized that I would 
never be allowed to act on any of my own ideas. By the end of the first year, I had 
resigned myself to having no professional voice. As a manager with several employees, it 
made life even more difficult because I had no authority to give my staff any direction. 
Whenever I'd meet with my previous manager, sometimes I just wanted to come right 
out and say, “Tell me what you want me to do and how you want me to do it, because 
we both know I don't have the slightest say in the direction of my own area of 
responsibility.” But instead, we always went through this ridiculous meeting process that 
always ended up with me simply becoming a robot. 


As an educated professional, she told me, she knew she had to get out because she was 
beginning to forget how to do great work. Overall, her time in this particular setting lasted 
eighteen months, and half of that was spent trying to transfer into another department. “To 
be honest,” she said, “when I was in that situation, doing a good job had no meaning to 
me. Instead, I felt creatively and emotionally abused.” 

While most companies were very accommodating in allowing their employees to be 
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interviewed on the record, because this particular interview describes a less-than- 
motivational manager who is still employed in the same organization, I was not given 
permission to use the name of the employee or the company. What I can disclose is that, 
also speaking off the record, one official said, “[This particular manager] is like a headless 
nail. It's been impossible to pry him out.” And if you feel that abused is too strong a word 
for this particular situation, it's nonetheless an accurate description of how passionately 
empowered employees feel about being granted ownership over their professional roles. It's 
that personal. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent do you feel valued by your supervisor as an individual? 


2. What experiences have you had where the diversity of the group or organization 
resulted in “greater levels of creativity and innovation?” 


3. Do you agree that happiness matters in the workplace? 
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Engaging in Educational Leadership 


The Generosity of Spirit 


Maenette Benham and Elizabeth T. Murakami 


This study presents key principles and a model of engaged leadership in indigenous 
communities. Engaged leadership champions children and youth, delivers learning and 
teaching within the context of place and spirit, and occurs in partnerships with diverse 
communities. Stories of educational leaders grounded in the concepts of a, place, relations, 
and collective action are included to (1) posit the need for alternative indigenous 
educational settings that emerge from indigenous lifeways; (2) suggest a model of 
indigenous educational leadership that engages, ensures, and nurtures an ethos of collective 
will and supports indigenous sovereignty, culture, and language; and (3) share the 
reflections of educational leaders that articulate a vision for leading, learning, teaching, and 
living that is culturally respectful and socially just. 
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Introduction 


Educational leadership in indigenous communities must be bold, vibrant, and champion 
schools that deliver learning through indigenous languages and philosophies, and sustain 
partnerships with the communities and families they serve. The purpose of this chapter is 
to present ideas and stories that have a threefold purpose: (1) to posit the need and 
rationale for creating alternative indigenous educational settings that are not tainted by 
authoritarian norms, but emerge from communities engaging in indigenous practices; (2) 
to suggest a model of educational leadership that engages, ensures, and nurtures an ethos of 
collective will and responsibility where the /east of us is first and that makes meaning of the 
knowing and practices of indigenous school leaders as they support the importance of 
indigenous sovereignty and the retention of culture and language through their creativity, 
courage, and compassion; and (3) to share the stories and reflections of educational leaders 
that illuminate the power of articulating a vision for leading, learning, teaching, and living 
that is culturally respectful and socially just. 
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Literature Review 


It is important to know that, before Western intervention, indigenous peoples lived for 
generations with rich views and practices that sustained community and family, and had a 
well-defined understanding of participation and leadership. However, according to Deloria 
(1991/1994) because indigenous peoples were “settled” they suffered the hegemony of a 
colonial state (physically, psychologically, spiritually, land based, and public and private 
disadvantage). It's noted how 


English education, represented first by benevolent members of the aristocracy who gave 
funds to support Indian schools and later embodied in the United States government's 
encouragement of mission activities among the frontier tribes, represented, and still 
represents, an effort to effect a complete transformation of beliefs and behaviors of 
Indians. Education in the English-American context resembles indoctrination more than 
it does other forms of teaching because it insists on implanting a particular body of 
knowledge and a specific view of the world that often does not correspond to the life 
experiences that people have or might be expected to encounter. (p. 20) 


This settling resulted in indigenous peoples having little or no legitimate power and 
authority to govern their own communities. This lack of sovereignty left contemporary 
indigenous peoples, in the eyes of nonindigenous and indigenous alike, without their own 
unique worldviews through which to sustain themselves, their families, and their 
communities. In fact, whenever the topic of “indigenous leadership” is raised, the general 
public (and the scholarly community) typically refers to leaders of the past (e.g., Geronimo, 
Chief Seattle, Sacajawea, Kamehameha, and so on). Discussions of leadership within the 
contemporary indigenous world are filled with either pity and pathos or mystique and 
romanticism; that is, such discussions are often focused on the social ills of poverty, not on 
current efforts of indigenous peoples to reclaim legitimate rights of self-determination and 
full participation in the democratic process. 

There is, however, a rich memory of participatory leadership in the stories of many 
American Indian and indigenous groups. For example, Coyhis (1995) wrote that many 
American Indian tribes view life as an interconnected web, a “systems view of the world” 
that comes as a natural perspective through which to view leadership. Coyhis (1993) also 
wrote that leadership in an indigenous interconnected system is about cooperation, 
relationships, humility, patience, and sharing. People and place, past and present, private 
and public, are all parts of the world that affect how one perceives, thinks about and enacts 
leadership. Nonindigenous scholars have expressed this same idea. In Leadership and the 
New Science, Wheatley (1992) advocated for a more global paradigm of leadership. In 
Leadership Is an Art, DePree (1989) used the Indigenous American water carrier as a 
metaphor for leadership. That is, a water carrier brings life to the community, symbolizing 
the essential message that everyone in a community has an important role and is 
interdependent. Senge, in The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practice of the Learning 
Organization (1990), pushed readers to relinquish the illusion of separateness and embrace 
the concept of collective aspirations. McLaughlin, in “The Perilous Presidency” (1996), 
promoted the concept of rotation and shared leadership, rather than an assignment to one 
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individual. 

Leadership, as viewed here through indigenous eyes, has a rich cultural foundation. This 
way of seeing supports the affective, intellectual, and cultural life of a community of people, 
and it frames a particular view of educational leadership. It has been derived from the local 
protocols of exchange among communities of indigenous peoples. These protocols lead to 
proverbs and stories that help to conceptualize the principles and practices of leadership. At 
first blush, the theory presented here may appear to break with convention, yet it is 
embraced in traditional languages, images, and symbols that have grown out of generations 
of life stories. 
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The Story and the Key Principles of Engaging 
in Leadership 


To honor those who have gone before us, our families and friends who are here now, and 
the generations yet to come, we share a story passed on to us by Dr. Valorie Johnson, which 
her grandfather, David Owl, related to her. This is the teaching story of leading with a 
generosity of spirit, heart, mind, and hand: 


One time there was a leader who had four children. There came a time when the father 
had to choose one to be the leader in his place. He couldn't decide which one was the 
most able. He knew they could do all these other things. They were good protectors and 
caretakers; he could not make a decision from these things. He wanted to find out what 
was in their hearts. 


This man's children had grown into fine young adults. The time came when the father 
needed to select one of the children to take his place as leader of the family. It was not 
always the oldest child who took the father's place; more often it was the one that 
showed the most ability. The time came to put them to a test to determine which one 
would take his place. It would be a simple test, but one of endurance and perseverance. 


Early one morning, the father called his children together. He was dressed in his most 
elegant clothing so they would remember how he looked and would be impressed with 
the importance of the leader's role. He said, “I want you all to go to the top of the 
mountain and bring me back a gift.” The children had the same upbringing and were 
instilled with the same ideals. They all started out. Their father watched them until they 
were out of sight, and then returned to his lodge, where he rested and waited. 


Early in the afternoon, the first child returned. She brought back a beautiful stone. It 
was perfectly smooth, an unusual shape, and was a beautiful color. She said, “My father, 
I picked this stone up at the base of the mountain. It is beautiful, and I thought you 
would like it.” Her father thanked her and accepted the gift. 


A short time later, the second child returned home. He brought back a pine branch, 
taken from a tree that stood tall and stately on the tree line. “Oh, father, I have brought 
this from high on the mountain. I would like you to have it. It has been a long journey.” 
His father thanked him and accepted it. 


The third child returned some time later. He had with him some moss he gathered 
from up on the snowline. It was green, soft, and thick. “My father, far up on the 
mountain I found this moss. I thought you would like it.” His father thanked him and 
accepted the gift. 


The fourth child returned after sunset. She walked with a buoyant step and her face 
was radiant. “My father, I bring nothing in my hands as a gift. Today I stood on the top 
of the mountain. I gave thanks to the Creator for all that he has given to us—the wind, 
the plants, the animals, our warriors. I looked in one direction to the east and saw the 
place of the rising sun, the sign of a new day. I looked to the south and saw a clear blue 
lake beyond the mountains. I turned to the west and stood there for a long time 
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watching the place where the sun disappears, watching the beautiful colors change as the 
day disappeared into night. I then turned to the north and saw the snow of the north- 
country and felt the cold wind blowing on my face. Today I have seen a beautiful world 
that we must care for. I bring you this.” Her father thanked her and accepted the gift. 


To his children he said, “Tomorrow, I will give you my answer.” The next day, he 
called his children together. “The child who brought me no gift at all in her hands is the 
one that will be the next leader. She has brought me the greatest gift of all. She went to 
the top of the mountain as I instructed and witnessed and recognized the qualities of the 
four directions—the east, the south, the west, and the north. She has a keen mind and a 
good spirit. She is sharp and perceptive. She has a heart that is strong, steadfast, and 
loving. She has connected her heart and mind to view, understand, and give thanks for 
the boundless wonders of the Creator. She will serve us well and make a good leader.” 
(Johnson and Benham, 2003) 


This story illustrates how we learn about leadership from the stories of our relations and 
from those we serve. The model we present reflects a perspective that emerged from a 
critical analysis of interviews with indigenous educational leaders over the past eight years. 
Four key principles ground this perspective: (1) the concept of ha, (2) the concept of place, 
(3) the sacredness of relations and mana, and (4) the concept of individual generosity and 
collective action. 
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The Concept of Ha 


Ha, to the Indigenous Hawaiian, is the breath of life. This is a powerful principle that links 
all persons, past, present, and future. It is a complex concept that can mean many things; 
for example, it can mean the passing of one's natural aptitude to another, or it may be a 
path through which the process of healing (both physical and spiritual) takes place. In 
addition, the breath of 4a is a way of communicating friendship and camaraderie. It is the 
breath of life, 4a, that the fourth child, in our leadership story, comes to recognize as the 
cordage that connects all life. 
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The Concept of Place 


Land, sky, and sea are fundamentally pedagogical; that is to say, it is in “place” that the 
individual human, the family, and the community experience life (past, present, and 
future). It is in place that we experience the spiritual, physical, intellectual, and ecological. 
The concept of place is reciprocal in nature; that is, inasmuch as we may, over time, impact 
place it will, in turn, shape and define who we are. We are, as many indigenous people 
believe, defined by the genealogy of our families (ohana) and their linkages to place. The 
concept of place also challenges constructed barriers between the school and the 
community—the notion that learning occurs only in the schoolhouse or classroom and 


nowhere else. Hence, place reclaims the idea that valuable learning occurs in multiple 


ecosystems.? 
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The Sacredness of Relations and Mana 


At the core of one's life is the truth that every individual is related to the people in one's 
immediate family and social group, as well as to the physical environment and spiritual 
world. In addition to one's present relations, there is a link between the individual and the 
world of the ancestors and the world of relations yet to come. This connection maintains 
the bond to the sacredness of traditions and ceremony. Mana exists in our past and future 
relationships (with one's ancestors and those to come). Mana is what defines the unique 
spirit of an individual, and it is the care of one's volition to act in a self-determined way. If 
this bond, mana, is frayed or broken, the individual becomes disconnected from ha, place, 
and all relations. This downward spiral affects not only the potential power of the 
individual's mana, but also the life of all her or his relations and the place that she or he 
occupies. 
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The Concept of Individual Generosity and Collective Action 


Herein lies the soul of social justice “when the least of us is first,” which is contrary to the 
utilitarian view of the “good for the greatest number.” Here we can define mana as an 
individual's passion and discipline that leads to generosity of spirit. This form of giving is 
not indiscriminate or exaggerated generosity. This is a generosity that is a disposition of 
altruism enacted in ways that benefit (reciprocally) both the giver and the receiver. The key 
is that one learns to give and at the same time offer a gift to one's own spirit. To give and 
leave nothing for oneself—one's own growth and learning—creates a burden on the soul. 

Individual passion and discipline consist of (1) learning and living with integrity that 
sustains traditional values and principles and at the same time learns from the 
contemporary rivers of the current times; (2) having a primary concern for community and 
place (both physical and spiritual); (3) developing sensitivity and sensibility to the thoughts 
of other people, that is, it is not about the you or me, but it is about relationships; (4) 
clearly understanding and articulating individual and collective roles, responsibilities, and 
relationships; (5) building respectfulness, which requires a deep understanding of the 
complexities of social networks; and (6) being the link between the traditional and the 
contemporary, and between and across communities within and external to the indigenous 
world. 

Individual passion and generosity of spirit lead to social action in the formal, public 
venue. This is the place where individuals with unique skills, energy, and enterprises will 
draw from their mana to actualize collective goals. In this moment, the leadership focus is 
on the responsibility of the individual and the group to balance community and individual 
forces so that generosity prevails. 
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From Epistemology to Community Praxis: A 


Model for Engaging in Leadership 


Drawing on the four principles described above, we suggest a framework for viewing 
engaged leadership, which is grounded on the cultural values of indigenous peoples. This 
framework is offered as a way of finding meaning in the stories that are presented here, and 
it is also a guide for further discussion and thought about the meaning and the potential of 
engaging in leadership. 

The model posits a view or an epistemology of engaging in leadership through which one 
must understand the context, history, and relations of indigenous peoples within their 
community, and across diverse or dissimilar communities over time. Engaging in 
community praxis, as suggested by this model, requires our full intellectual and spiritual 
commitment (/a) to the multiple communities that are a part of our lives—for example, 
family and extended family (relatives), tribal and indigenous communities, other 
communities (governments local, state, national, and global), and the land (place) that all 
communities share. The model also illuminates the need for both deep cultural learning of 
one's own historical lineage and language, and the richness of the diversity and knowing of 
a multicultural world. The complex set of interrelationships between self and community, 
culture and language, and indigenous knowing and nonindigenous ways of knowing 
defines guideposts for the community of educational leadership that is grounded in the 
principles of ha, place, relations-sacredness-mana, individual generosity, and collective 


action.2 
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Methods: Sharing the Life-Soul Stories of 


Indigenous Educational Leaders 


The principles of our model are drawn from more than thirty-four interviews with 
indigenous and nonindigenous educational leaders in prekindergarten through 
postsecondary institutions and community education programs that were part of a larger 
study of indigenous and nonindigenous controlled educational institutions (Johnson and 
Benham, 1993). The storytelling process was developed through the collection and analysis 
of a number of data sources that included extensive site observations, interviews, reports, 
and documents. In light of the space afforded, I have selected three stories that best 
represent our model of engaged leadership. In short, they provide a taste of the life stories 
and work of those educational leaders who give graciously of their hearts and spirit, and 
whose core is grounded in the concepts of /a, place, relations, and collective action. We 
have given each a pseudonym that takes up the metaphor of movement. 


POT 


Wave Leader 


The heroes are right here among us, but they are first known as mommies and daddies 


who are citizens in the community. (Wave Leader, interviews with Maenette Benham, 
December 2001, in Honolulu, Hawaii) 


Wave Leader has been the president of a university in Hawaii for eight years and sees 
himself as an outsider who became an insider. “I was born again with another language,” he 
said, reflecting on his journey of learning a new language and culture. By learning the 
language and traditional protocol, he said, “I achieved a status in the [community] and in 
that process I realized how deeply important the language is. The sense of identity; the 
value of knowing your culture.” This lesson, that culture and language is the breath of life 
that sustains an indigenous community, was at the heart of how this leader had come to 
know his roles and responsibilities: “When I became the president, I realized that I had the 
opportunity to make an impact in the future of the university. I recognized from the very 
beginning that our Hawaiian studies program would not go anywhere unless there was a 
strong presidential commitment to it” (Wave Leader interviews, December 2001). 
Managing several political networks and bringing together the kupuna (Hawaiian elders) 
from the community and Indigenous Hawaiian educational specialists, our Wave Leader 
facilitated the creation of an endowment that gave birth to the university's first Hawaiian 
Studies program. 

Within this community we found many Indigenous Hawaiian, Tongan, Samoan, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Caucasian (to name just a few of the ethnicities represented in this 
multicultural community) leaders working together to make their place, the 'ina and the 
kai (land and sea), a better place for their families and for the work of the university. There 
are two key examples of this collective spirit that celebrates life and diversity, and honors 
the 'Gina and the kai, the /o7 kalo (taro terraces) and the waa kaulua (double-hulled canoe) 
projects. The first, the /oZ kalo, is a project that links the Hawaiian Studies program, the 
agricultural faculty, local businesses, and landowners. The kalo (taro) is a symbol of 
prosperity and, as a staple of the Hawaiian diet, it connects generations of Indigenous 
Hawaiians to the land and their ancestors; hence, this initiative had symbolic significance, 
economic value, and educative worth. Because of its significance and because the farming of 
kalo in lot kalo (taro terraces) has not changed since ancient times, the planting or mahi'ai 
provides learners an opportunity to immerse themselves in the cultural traditions of ancient 
of Hawaii. 

The second project, waa kaulua (double-hulled canoe), which led to the building of a 
double-hulled voyaging canoe, also exemplifies the spirit of 4a and mana, and the 
importance of collective action. Building such a vessel was an extraordinary feat hundreds 
of years ago and is still an awesome undertaking in contemporary times, even with modern 
equipment and techniques. Canoes were built from local hardwoods and ranged from small 
one-person outriggers to large sea-voyaging double-hulled canoes more than 110 feet in 
length. The waa kaulua, a twin-hulled Hawaiian sea voyaging canoe, is unique in that it is 
free of external ornamentation and is functional in design. Its simplicity and sturdiness 
made the waa kaulua a perfect vessel to traverse thousands of miles across the Pacific 
Ocean. This maritime vessel was remarkable not only because of its construction, but also 
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because it was used to crisscross the vast ocean with no nautical instruments. Instead, 
skilled navigators (kilolani) used their knowledge of the stars, sun, moon, wind direction, 
cloud coloring and formation, ocean swells, and bird flights to guide their ships to nearly 
every island in the Pacific. 

The significance of the fifty-seven-foot double-hulled voyaging and teaching waa kaulua 
to the university, its students, and the community is powerful. Many members of the 
community have pronounced its construction and launching as the most significant event 
in current memory that has healed many wounds and brought so many different people 
together around a common goal. Uncle Bill said that the building of the canoe helped the 
Hawaiian community come together: “We saw the Hawaiian village culture revitalized. 
Neighbors would come and bring food to the workers every day” (North Shore News, 
October 31, 2001). He told this story: “This has been a real blessing. I have seen family 
members who have not spoken to each other for years come to the site to work on the 
canoe together. And they are talking. We have had mainland visitors come and our 
brothers and sisters, Indigenous Americans, come to pay their respects and volunteer” 
(Wave Leader interviews, December 2001). 

Reverence, spirituality, respect for the place, and /a illuminated every aspect of the canoe 
project. Wave Leader shared, “I don't think we [community] will ever be the same. We 
may have differences of opinion, but there was something about this project that has put all 
discussions on a new level; all interactions on a new level. I appreciated that very, very 
much.” A member of the community said he felt the presence of the “spirit of our 
ancestors. We had people who had the same kind of emotional rush. Somehow this offering 
was accepted and appreciated and it represented qualities of spirit, love, unity, and 
harmony” (Wave Leader interviews, December 2001). 
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Light Leader 


How can the local Indian knowledge, values, and teaching be incorporated into ways 
that teachers can understand children? How can they really touch and understand their 
spirit? (Light Leader, interviews with Maenette Benham, February 2002, in Bellingham, 
Washington) 


The light metaphor here suggests the search for answers in times of change, as well as the 
beam that shares this knowledge with others. The focus of Light Leader was on teachers, 
that is, preparing teachers to be the lightning rods that will connect students to learning, to 
living, to service, to their relatives, and to building a future that is grounded in their 
heritage. Light Leader's vision, actualized in the Oksale Teacher Education Program at 
Northwest Indian College (KWIC) (Benham and Stein, 2003, 201-203), embraces the 
pedagogical knowledge base of good teaching, the content knowledge of the disciplines, 
and the richness of cultural and spiritual knowledge: 


I have always advocated that we must specialize in preparing teachers for the next 10, 15, 
20 years, just because we have that much need in Indian country. Teacher education, 
teacher professional development is so far behind that we have to put all of our emphasis 
and resources into it to make sure that we have qualified, indigenous teachers in the 
classroom dealing with youngsters. The payoff will be that these students, currently in 
the program, [will] graduate and begin teaching new generations of educators. 


The importance of indigenous teachers in the classroom is key to this dream. Light 
Leader shared: 


We're hoping that with indigenous teachers in the classroom all the way from 
kindergarten through 12th grade, Indian students would be given the indigenous point 
of view, the indigenous understanding of all very basic principles and concepts that can 
be presented in the school so that they will be able to understand all of the basic skills 
and math, science, language arts, humanities, whatever it is that they need. 


In light of this, the mission of teacher preparation and ongoing professional development 
is to prepare qualified indigenous teachers to meet the educational needs of indigenous 
students, families, and communities through a culturally responsive curriculum. 

The program has a deep sense of /a; that is, individual volition is a primary force that 
increases teacher-leaders' ability to develop who they are and their teaching and learning 
skills. For example, students link their coursework to the work of classroom instruction 
through 108 hours of practicum. While completing their practicum, students teach lessons 
across the curricular areas, as well as develop units that they implement and evaluate. A 
major requirement of the practicum is to demonstrate reflective constructivist teaching 
competencies. That is, students must be able to (1) demonstrate that they have had a 
positive impact on their students’ learning, (2) conduct self-evaluations regarding their own 
effectiveness, and (3) identify and use “best practices” in education. Experiential learning is 
a critical component of the Oksale program and is being supported by partnerships with 
the local tribal and public schools, as well as with distant schools and communities where 
North West Indian College's place-bound students live, work, and attend classes. 

Clearly, the communities in which indigenous students grow up often emphasize the 
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extended-family concept in which we are all related. Students raised with the worldview of 
interrelatedness can regard each other as brothers and sisters, while relating to faculty and 
administrators as aunts and uncles or grandparents. Oksale can be translated into English to 
mean a “teacher,” and we found from listening to the students that to train indigenous 
teachers successfully requires being able to develop a family atmosphere within the 
program. Indigenous teachers in training (and, we believe, all preservice teachers) need to 
feel the love, care, and support that come from an extended family. Even though all of the 
Oksale students were adults and living adult lives, one of the unique elements 
characterizing Oksale was that students got the sense that program staff and instructors 
were looking out for the students' welfare and were concerned about what they learned in 
life. 

It is a complex undertaking to develop indigenous teacher preparation programs that 
meet the diverse cultural and educational needs of students while being in alignment with 
state and national standards. Nevertheless, there are growing numbers of examples of model 
programs that work and are making a significant impact. Like painting community murals, 
decisions must be made collaboratively with regard to design, medium, colors, brushes, and 
size in order to reflect the spirit of each community. The lesson learned through the Oksale 
program is that the integration of indigenous knowledge, ways of knowing and learning, 
and ways of being is critical to developing a successful program. In particular, such 
immersion is critical to the success of future indigenous and nonindigenous teachers who 
will measure their success by their ability to make a positive difference in the lives of 


indigenous youths.4 
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Sound Leader 


Our wellness concept goes right back to our family concept, that in order to be socially 
and spiritually and economically well, you need to be physically well. (Sound Leader, 
interviews with Maenette Benham, February 2002, in Fort Peck, Montana) 


At the core of Sound Leader's talk about education is the concept of whole and healthy 
families. Over time, she related, many Indigenous American people have become 
dependent on external, nonindigenous agencies, such as welfare and aid to dependent 
children, to sustain their families. This led to “a series of things [social and economic 
problems] that Indian families have had to combat for a long time. Those crutches were not 
supportive of family unity or community.” In fact, Sound Leader continued, this 
psychology of dependency affected their educational institutions: 


We extrapolated that [dependency] to the education system. We were being 
counterproductive to our whole Indian sense of the importance of family because we 
approached each of our students as an individual, not as a unit, a community. We did 
not include the family [in the learning process], and consequently any time there were 
family pressures, the family's dysfunction was affecting the student, [so] our students 
dropped out, did not succeed. We could not understand what was happening because we 
were blaming the individual. We were making no attempt to include the family. We 
came to the realization of how central the whole concept is to Indigenous Americans and 
to our communities and how, in fact, family is a central concept to all societies. 


Important to the Sound Leader is the rhythm and drumbeat of the hearts of the people. 
Sound Leader keeps her ear trained on the community. As a result, she was able to bring 
together a group of energetic, intelligent, and culturally aware leaders. Each team member 
brought unique gifts, such as a strong social work background, education in the stories and 
songs of the tribe, work and study in child psychology, and emerging community 
leadership (to name a few qualities). Together the team networked with schools, colleges, 
social services, and community leaders, elders, artisans, and businesses to develop a family 
education model (FEM) (Benham and Stein, 1993, 229-234), which would be the core of 
the school's learning experiences. 

The partnerships that grew from their work developed several strategies to help students 
feel a sense of belonging. For example, activities such as dances, socials, sports, and outdoor 
activities include students’ families; students’ spouses and children regularly are invited to 
join in. In this way, the entire family develops a sense of belonging and no longer resents 
the educational process. Establishing and maintaining a sense of family, both at home and 
at school and college, fortifies American Indian students’ academic persistence. Assistance is 
given to any family that needs help, support, and access to resources. The family-support 
approach focuses on helping families identify and develop their strengths, rather than 
passively receiving services designed and delivered by professionals. 

Although family-support programs use different strategies, they adhere to these common 
principles: 

© School and college staff and students’ families must work together in relationships 
based on equality and respect. 
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2 School and college staff enhance families’ capacity to support the growth and 
development of all family members—adults, youths, children, and extended family. 

© Students’ families are resources to their own members, to other families, to 
programs, and to tribal communities. 

© Retention programs must affirm and strengthen families’ cultural, racial, and 
linguistic identities and enhance their ability to function in a multicultural society. 

© Retention programs are embedded in their communities and contribute to the 
community-building process. 

O Retention programs advocate for services and systems that are fair, responsive, and 
accountable to the families they serve; student service practitioners work with families 
to mobilize formal and informal resources to support family development. 

© Student retention programs are flexible and responsive to emerging family and 
community issues. 

© Principles of family support are modeled in all program activities, including 
planning, governance, and administration. 

In reflecting the power of the family education model, Sound Leader said, “We're 
impacting a lot of people in a lot of different ways, not only in terms of their health, but 
also in terms of their mental stability and their spiritual capabilities simply because they're 
involved in more healthy activities” (Sound Leader interviews, February 2002). 

This model of wellness that begins with the family and embraces the community 
exemplifies the concept of cultural resilience. HeavyRunner and Morris (1997) defined this 
concept from the American Indian point of view: 


The elders teach us that our children are gifts from the Creator. It is the family, 
community, school, and tribe's responsibility to nurture, protect, and guide them. We 
have long recognized how important it is for children to have people in their lives who 
nurture their spirit, stand by them, encourage and support them. This traditional process 
is what contemporary researchers, educators, and social service providers are now calling 
“fostering resilience.” (p. 1) 


A tribal leader illuminated this cultural perspective by saying, “We don't do these things 
as Indian people for our own selves. We do them for the sake of our children, to make this 
a better place for them, especially for those who have yet to come” (Sound Leader 


interviews, February 2002).2 
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Engaging in Leadership Leads to Self- 


Determination 


The story of the frog. The frog is born and matures in the water. In this place, the frog 
learns to breathe, to survive, to navigate between both the pleasures of water life and its 
dangers. Then the frog moves to the land. There too frogs must be cognizant of things 
around them. The wise frog moves comfortably between these two places. (Henrietta 
Mann, personal communication, March 2002) 


For many indigenous and nonindigenous peoples, the story of the frog has multiple 
symbolic meanings. The life of the frog illustrates the capacity of all people to grow and 
change; that is to say, the physical, intellectual, emotional, and spiritual can grow if there is 
a vision of possibilities, of happiness, of wholeness. The story of the frog's balancing and 
moving between two worlds illustrates the need for individuals to balance their own needs 
and the needs of the community. Dr. Mann shared, “We cannot develop our true potential 
[mana] if we ignore our relations. Without this balance our communities would suffer, and 
we cannot be self-determined.” This balance also emphasizes the need for indigenous and 
nonindigenous peoples to learn to live in multiple worlds: the traditional and the 
contemporary, the indigenous and the nonindigenous, the local and the global. The frog 
also teaches us that we must be engaged, active participants in the unfolding lives of our 
communities. 

The three educational leaders’ stories included in this chapter personify the leadership 
lessons shared by David Owl and the story of the frog retold by Henrietta Mann. Wave 
Leader revealed the importance of placing language and culture at the core of learning and 
community activity. Light Leader's humility and gentleness were balanced by perseverance 
and tenacity as she pushed forward the key vision of care for knowledge, both traditional 
and contemporary, and respect for expert teaching. Sound Leader saw the community's 
need to reclaim its place and to restore its wholeness and self-determination through 
healthy families. At the core of each of these stories is the important concept of ha. It is 
central because it is the breath, the spirit, upon which volition, vision, and self- 
determination is built. It is this breath that white history has denied the indigenous and 
nonindigenous peoples, and it is this breath of life, the 4a, that now guides indigenous and 
tribal leaders. 

The leadership stories further help us to understand that 4a exists in place, where there 
are relations and a need for individual commitment and service to collective action. This 
point is essential to the current discussion of engaged leadership because it calls for political 
and pedagogical reengagement with the physical, spiritual, and ecological. Politically, this 
stance reclaims the places to which indigenous and tribal people have been systematically 
removed and acknowledges the significance of place as an integral dimension of sovereignty 
of spirit and community. Pedagogically, place challenges educational provincialism in that 
it encourages the exploration of learning across multiple spheres the local, national, and 


global. 


In light of these principles for engaging in leadership, what are the next steps for 
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indigenous leaders? As we revisit the building blocks of engaged leadership that move us to 
envision a better future for indigenous peoples, we suggest three beginning steps: 
1. Throw off “authoritarian” systems that narrowly define who participates. Work to 
develop teacher learning and community learning together, that is, building learning 
relationships with the communities that the school serves. 


2. Revise the tools that create the visual and aural images and symbols that 
communicate what is learning and what is school. The language must represent the 
experience and the self-determination of the community, which results in an 
empowering meaning of school and the life choices that it offers. 


3. For generations, indigenous and nonindigenous communities have suffered 
oppressive educational policies, anomie that has created a curriculum of compassion 
and stigmatization, fragmentation and shame, and social alienation. Because 
curriculum and instruction are social constructions that have placed learning and 
teaching in a box that has not allowed for full participation, we believe that both must 
be critiqued within the constructs of self-determination. 


These types of activities help the educational movement focus on empowerment and self- 
determination. Empowerment is an intentional, dynamic, ongoing process centered in the 
family and the local community. It involves mutual respect, caring, and collective action 
through which people lacking an equal share of valued resources gain greater access to and 
control over their life choices (volition). Further, empowerment describes the 
transformation from individual and collective powerlessness to personal, political, and 
cultural power. 
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Concluding Thoughts 


Dialogue concerning leadership has been tentative and conciliatory. For this reason, we 
need to talk about the boldness and vigor of engaging in leadership—a leadership that 
champions schools, that delivers learning and teaching within the context of place and 
spirit, and that occurs in partnerships with diverse communities. Dewey (1916) wrote that 
democracy occurs when we dialogue. Perhaps the most difficult part of the ideas presented 
here is the notion that the individual, the communities, and the environment, which 
present a ternary lens, reside within a dynamic dialogue that is affected by not only what is 
contemporary but also what is mystic (ha). This struggle for democracy or self- 
determination through dialogue, therefore, presents not a binary or static view of 
leadership, but one that requires passion and discipline to build common ground. In this 
sacred place, dialogue about particularly difficult puzzles can be interpreted and translated 
into empowering and pragmatic policies and practices. 

This should not be a surprising notion, for original work ought to present us with some 
difficulties. What we have tried to present here is the idea that we lead from our individual 
generosity, from a sacred place. We lead because our relations challenge us to make a 
difference. We have been given the honor of writing these ideas at a time when the 
indigenous is welcome. Indeed, we believe that our contributions present a timely 
understanding of both the epistemology and the phenomenology of the generosity of 
leadership. It is this generosity of spirit and vision that can help educators build a set of 
educational values and a repertoire of academic skills and abilities that retain language and 
culture and teach students to thrive in their homes as well as in different settings that can 
guide contemporary indigenous communities. 

This is the seventh generation; it is time for us to breathe! 
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Discussion Questions 


1. How does leadership benefit from being viewed through indigenous eyes? 


2. What metaphors and stories can you share to personify important aspects of your 
leadership? 


3. How do you interpret the notion of “generosity of leadership?” 


Notes 


1. For more information on 4a and mana from the Indigenous Hawaiian perspective, see 
Pukui et al. (1972). 

2. For more information on “place-based learning” see Basso (1996), Bowers (2001), 
Cajete (1996), Deloria (2001), and Ralph (1976). 

3. For more information on the model see Benham with Napier (2002). 

4. The authors acknowledge the contributions of Dr. D. Michael Pavel in the writing of 
this section on NWIC. 

5. The authors acknowledge the contributions of Iris HeavyRunner in the writing of this 
section. 
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The Role of Special Education Training in 
the Development of Socially Just Leaders 


Building an Equity Consciousness in Educational 


Leadership Programs 


Barbara L. Pazey and Heather A. Cole 


For school administrators, it is impossible to ignore the pressures and responsibilities of 
facilitating special education programs within their schools. Unfortunately, much of this is 
due to legal pressures imposed by sweeping federal legislation with very few dollars 
attached. Federal disability law affecting school-age children has been chronically 
underfunded since its introduction in the mid-1970s. Yet the numbers of students with 
disabilities being served in public schools has nearly doubled over that time. 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), in 1976-1977, 
approximately 3.6 million children were receiving services. In 2008-2009, almost 6.6 
million children were in special education (NCES, 2011). To make matters worse and in 
light of the dire financial straits of many states, the federal government funds only 16% of 
the cost of special education, despite an initial promise to fund up to 40% of the cost (see 
Diament, 2011). Under the Individuals With Disabilities Education Act (IDEA, 2004), 
schools are required to deliver a free and appropriate public education (FAPE) to students 
with disabilities, providing whatever accommodations and modifications are necessary 
regardless of cost. Such an enterprise takes enormous commitment, understanding, and 
creativity. Indeed, “special education may be the most litigated educational law issue school 
leaders face” (Strader, 2007, p. 178). Significant liability exists for administrators and 
instructional personnel who fall short of performing their duties and responsibilities with 
respect to students with disabilities. Parents, advocates, lawyers, and even government 
agencies may seek and successfully hold administrators and the districts they represent 
accountable for their failures (Passman, 2008; Wagner & Katsiyannis, 2010). 

Administrators often complete their graduate training with the belief they have been 
adequately prepared until they are faced with accusations of inappropriate services or are 
confronted with a lawsuit and potentially substantial costs for their school district (Burton, 
2008; Cooner, Tochterman, & Garrison-Wade, n.d.; Davidson & Algozzine, 2002; 
Militello, Schimmel, & Eberwein, 2009; Strader, 2007). As such, it makes sense that 
administrator preparation programs should provide developing leaders with opportunities 
to develop the necessary knowledge and expertise with regard to special education. 
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Research, however, indicates that this is not the case (Cusson, 2010; Powell, 2010). A 
discussion of children with disabilities is rarely an integral part of leadership preparation 
programs, and disability issues remain outside of the leadership discourse. 

At a time when the latest trend in educational leadership is a social justice orientation, 
the scarcity or absence of general training about a historically underserved population is 
particularly troubling. Even within the social-justice-oriented leadership discourse, issues 
related to children with disabilities are rarely touched upon, relegated to the purview of 
specialized teachers and administrators who are designated as the “experts” (Capper, 
Theoharis, & Sebastian, 2006; Riester, Pursch, & Skrla, 2002). Such an approach flies in 
the face of a social justice framework in which, at least in theory, inclusion is key and 
responsibility is transferred to all personnel, not just a few. In fact, special education as well 
as other equity-oriented educational issues have long been a neglected area within 
administrator preparation programs (Brown, 2004; Capper et al., 2006; Marshall, 2004). 
To truly develop socially just leaders, these issues must be addressed. 

Relying on a definition of social justice developed by Theoharis (2007), one of the few 
scholars specifically addressing special education issues within the social justice practice of 
school leaders, this article adopts his position that social justice leadership entails making 
“issues of race, class, gender, disability, sexual orientation, and other historically and 
currently marginalizing conditions in the United States central to their [school leaders’] 
advocacy, leadership, practice and vision” (p. 223). Theoharis extrapolates that such a focus 
on eliminating marginalization necessitates an adherence to inclusive schooling practices 
and further argues that inclusion is itself about social justice. Quoting Sapon-Shevin 
(2003), he surmises “by embracing inclusion as a model of social justice, we can create a 
world fit for all of us” (p. 28, as cited in Theoharis, 2007, p. 223). 

As noted, requirements of federal laws such as the IDEA (2004) and the No Child Left 
Behind Act (NCLB, 2002) as well as an understanding of the potential changes to the 
reauthorized Elementary and Secondary Education Act, highlighted in the ESEA Blueprint 
for Reform (U.S. Department of Education, 2010), have significant implications for the 
roles and responsibilities of school administrators with regard to special education. The 
current focus of educational reform on instructional leadership and student achievement 
issues creates a complex maze of legal requirements made even more difficult by 
considerations of disability and accommodations. Administrators struggle with 
accountability for all students within an environment of limited resources and competing 
priorities (Bays & Crockett, 2007; Lashley & Boscardin, 2003; Robicheau, Haar, & 
Palladino, 2008; Wakeman, Browder, Flowers, & Ahlgrim-Delzell, 2006). Thus, it is 
essential that knowledge of special education, special education law, and legislative 
requirements pertaining to children with disabilities be incorporated into the preservice 
training of every teacher and administrator, not just individuals within the field of special 
education (Bertrand & Bratberg, 2007; Conderman & Pederson, 2005; Finn, Rotherham, 
& Hokanson, 2001). Educational administrators should be informed of students’ and 
parents’ rights as well as the responsibilities of school personnel to appropriately serve 
students with disabilities. The greater their understanding of these rights and 
responsibilities, the better able they are to inform students and parents and the more likely 
they are able to empower them to advocate for their own needs and services. Giving voice 
to students and parents is an essential part of social justice leadership (Council for 
Exceptional Children, 2008; Pazey, Cole, & Garcia, 2012). 
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The legal liability being imposed on administrators and the districts they represent speaks 
to the need for school leaders to be informed about special education. Zirkel, in a soon to 
be released article, tracks special education litigation over the last several decades. Since the 
1970s, court cases have remained relatively stable at approximately 7,000 reported cases 
every ten years. In the last decade (2000-2010), more than 8,000 reported cases (as cited in 
Samuels, 2011) have been reported. Wagner and Katsiyannis (2010) documented the legal 
issues in special education that often trouble administrators, citing discipline, placement, 
parental rights, and FAPE as significant areas for concern. On behalf of students with 
disabilities, they note that “schools must ensure that students’ rights are protected and that 
they receive substantive educational benefits” (p. 48). Socially just leadership practice 
would address many of the litigation issues as administrators would be better aware of 
students’ rights and their own responsibilities to provide for and serve all students in their 
schools. 

If a new direction within educational leadership is the furtherance of social justice 
principles and the application of inclusive models that account for the diversity of students 
who are attending school, then it behooves the profession to ensure that leaders are being 
prepared to apply those principles. This chapter addresses the current lack of special 
education training for school administrators and the fundamental need for additional 
training in the area of special education and special education law. It opens with a survey of 
the theoretical literature pertaining to this identified need for educational leaders to be 
more familiar with and knowledgeable about special education and special education law. 
In addition, it explores the empirical literature looking at the level of training relevant to 
special education and special education law offered through educational leadership 
preparation programs. To provide important context, this is followed with an examination 
of the educational leadership standards, particularly those developed by the Educational 
Leadership Constituent Council (ELCC) and its inclusion of special education and legal 
knowledge as well as social justice in its performance expectations for school leaders. The 
article concludes with a call for an equity consciousness (McKenzie, Skrla, & Scheurich, 
2006), an internal and external awareness within educational leadership that recognizes the 
rights of children with disabilities and the responsibility of school leaders to account for 
these students on all of their campuses. Finally, specific recommendations for revisions to 
and further development of leadership preparation programs in relation to the provision of 
a socially just curriculum are offered to ensure administrators can and will provide a “high 
quality education for all children” (National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education [NCATE], 2008, p. 6). 
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Unmet Needs: A Review of the Literature 


The amount of literature pertaining to special education and special education law within 
educational leadership is relatively sparse. Indeed, there is a paucity of research in the field, 
and what does exist tends to use limited or emerging theory or small sample sizes. Given 
that special education has been a legislated reality of public schools for more than thirty-five 
years, scant attention has been paid to the subject within leadership discourse. Clearly, 
there is a hole that needs to be filled. What does exist can be identified by two main 
categories: theoretical and empirical literature. The former addresses social, political, and 
moral as well as practical needs of incorporating special education training into leadership 
programming. The latter, relying heavily on survey research, documents the apparent lack 
of that training programmatically, personally, and experientially. What follows is a brief 
review of the literature on special education and special education law with regard to 
educational leadership training. 
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Special Education Training: A Critical Skill for 


School Administrators 


Nearly twenty years ago, Valesky and Hirth (1992) alerted states of the need for 
coursework pertaining to special education and special education law in their general 
education administrative endorsement program. Valesky and Hirth's warning was later 
confirmed by Sirotnik and Kimball (1994), who revealed the sad reality that “special 
education has little or no place at all in these programs” (p. 599). The absence of special 
education's inclusion in educational administration programming was further examined by 
Quigney (1997), who asserted the need for a comprehensive knowledge base of special 
education law in light of the relationship between special education and the definitive 
requirements and ongoing revisions to legislation and developing case law. 

There is no absence of theoretical papers attesting to the need for training in special 
education and special education law. Within the field of educational administration, 
knowledge of special education and special education law continues to be identified as a 
critical component in the preparation of future school administrators (Bateman & 
Bateman, 2006; Carpenter & Dyal, 2001; Crockett, Becker, & Quinn, 2009; Deisinger, 
2007; DiPaola & Walther-Thomas, 2003; Hirth & Valesky, 1990; Johnson, 2009; 
McLaughlin, 2009). Responsibility for monitoring systems and procedures, facilitating 
services, and the overall academic performance of students with disabilities remains in the 
hands of the building-level administrator (Lashley, 2007). The principal must be familiar 
with specific timelines as well as procedural requirements of the law to ensure that building 
programs and activities comply with the legal requirements of IDEA (2004) and align with 
best practices within the profession (Goor, Schwenn, & Boyer, 1997). 

According to Passman (2008), “the skill sets for both special education administrators 
and building principals are very similar...as services and systems are merged, training and 
development of leadership at all levels will require a common set of skills” (p. 47). 
Nevertheless, school administrators continue to discount their own responsibility and rely 
on their colleagues, who may have more experience or training in special education 
(Lashley, 2007). This is a dangerous game as the professional and legal responsibility clearly 
falls at their feet. Within the overarching context of statewide accountability and 
assessment, the provision of a FAPE in the least restrictive environment (LRE) for students 
with disabilities, and the overall implementation of special education programs, both 
building- and district-level administrators are professionally responsible (Bays & Crockett, 
2007; Lashley, 2007). 

Numerous scholars have highlighted the ever-increasing demands being placed on school 
leaders and the need for leadership training programs to respond appropriately by providing 
the knowledge base necessary to fulfill their job requirements (Bays & Crockett, 2007; 
Burton, 2008; DiPaola & Walther-Thomas, 2003; Lashley, 2007; Lasky & Karge, 2006; 
Militello et al., 2009; Passman, 2008; Petzko, 2008; Powell, 2010; Robicheau et al., 2008; 
Wakeman et al., 2006). 

University and college officials as well as researchers in educational leadership continue to 
stress the need for preparation in special education and special education law due to the 
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inconsistencies that exist within and across preservice administrative training programs in 
the nation (Hirth & Valesky, 1990; McCarthy & Forsyth, 2009; Powell, 2010; Valesky & 
Hirth, 1992). Myriad amendments that have been made to education-related legislation 
within the past decade, particularly with respect to special education, have resulted in an 
increase in the number of complaints, appeals, and court decisions related to students with 
disabilities. 

Despite the increase in course curriculum that has occurred between 1992 and 2006, a 
substantial percentage of administrator preparation programs have not increased their 
curriculum offerings devoted to special education or special education law (Cusson, 2010; 
Powell, 2010). Cusson (2010) conducted a synthesis of literature and identified twelve 
components in which all educational administrators should receive training to provide 
services for students with disabilities, which were as follows: (1) relationship and 
communication; (2) leadership and vision; (3) budget and capital; (4) special education 
laws and policies; (5) curriculum and instruction; (6) personnel; (7) evaluation of data, 
programs, students, and teachers; (8) collaboration and consultation; (9) special education 
programming; (10) organization; (11) professional development; and (12) advocacy. She 
surveyed 293 professors at University Council for Educational Administration member 
institutions to determine the level of training in each of the components. Components 
relevant to the topic of this chapter that were incorporated the least were advocacy and 
special education programming. Only a few were aware of whether these components were 
a requirement of the program. Nevertheless, as stated by Powell (2010), “a principal is 
accountable on a daily basis for the management and provision of special education services 
outlined in IDEA 1997 and IDEA 2004. Nothing less than adequate knowledge of special 
education law, practice, and policies is a requisite for all successful principals” (p. 34). 

Interestingly, although special education and special education law is highlighted as a 
core skill for school administrators, within the context of social justice and school 
leadership, it is all but ignored. Capper et al. (2006) reviewed social justice literature 
searching for articles that provided recommendations for educational leadership preparation 
programs. Interestingly, “none of the recommendations for preparation specifically 
addressed anything related to educating students with disabilities,” nor did they offer “ideas 
for examining the intersection of disability with other areas of difference” (p. 210). 
Theoharis (2007) notes that educational leadership literature that addresses social justice 
tends to examine disability in the context of the overrepresentation of culturally and 
linguistically diverse student groups in special education as opposed to the creation of an 
inclusive education for students with disabilities within the context of the general education 
classroom. This oversight is problematic, particularly because a touchstone of social justice 
proponents is the elimination of separate educational programs and a shift to an integrated, 
socially just school (Capper et al., 2006; Capper, Rodriguez, & McKinney, 2010; 
Theoharis, 2009). 
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Limited Access: The Scarcity of Programs 


Although the number of university preparation programs that offer coursework in special 
education law has gradually increased since the Valesky and Hirth (1992) study, the 
availability of substantive training in the field remains limited. Powell (2010) examined 
data from state departments of education and universities from all fifty states concerning 
content and course requirements for administrator preparation programs. The two 
universities with the largest producing administrator preparation programs were selected 
from each of the fifty states. Of the ninety programs included in the study, only eight 
programs provided a separate course in special education law. The majority simply 
responded that curriculum relevant to the knowledge of special education law and 
administration was embedded in a mandatory education law course. It is highly 
questionable whether such a course spent any significant time on special education issues 
given the abundance of other school-law-related matters that such a course would need to 
cover. A course that more comprehensively surveyed not only the practical implementation 
of special education programs but also the legislated requirements would give developing 
leaders the extensive knowledge they need to fully serve students with disabilities. 
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Limited Knowledge: Personal Experience and 
Accountability 


A number of studies have explored educational leaders' own feelings and their training or 
lack of training in special education and special education law. These studies indicate that 
school leaders are aware of the need for more training but rarely receive it in their 
programs. Davidson and Algozzine (2002) surveyed 264 fellows in a principal preparation 
program regarding their perceived need for training in special education law. Almost all 
respondents expressed a need for additional training. Nearly half of those surveyed reported 
they possessed “limited” or only “basic” knowledge of special education law and, upon 
completion of their training program, believed their understanding of special education law 
was either “below” or “well below” standard. 

In a similar study, Robicheau et al. (2008) used survey material as well as a review of 
course content and curriculum collected from several university administration programs. 
She found that special education and knowledge of legal issues was a critical skill for school 
leaders. However, principals interviewed reported receiving “limited to no preparation in 
special education” (p. 3). In addition, foreshadowing the findings of the Powell (2010) 
study, only one of the programs studied actually offered a specific course in special 
education law. 

The impact on administrators who are not exposed to special education training has also 
been documented. Angelle and Bilton (2009) examined not only practicing principals’ 
exposure to special education training but the effects on their practice after graduation. 
Their findings indicate that the comfort level of principals in their first year of 
administration who reportedly were exposed to special education or special education law 
in one or more classes was statistically significant when compared to those who stated they 
were not exposed to special education or special education law in any of their classes. 

Likewise, Burton (2008) surveyed nearly two hundred principals to assess their 
perceptions of acquired special education knowledge and skills and level of preparation 
pertaining to their ability to address responsibilities relevant to special education. Nearly 
half of the principals reported that they took no courses in special education as part of their 
administrator preparation program of study. When asked to select the major sources that 
contributed to a knowledge base in special education, direct experience or “on the job” 
training and professional development were the most frequently named sources. The source 
receiving the lowest percentage of selections by principals pertained to their administrative 
preparation coursework and training. Rodriguez (2007) found similar results in his 
multiple case study of three elementary school principals in South Texas. They, too, 
reported they received little training in special education services within their educational 
leadership programs. Although one of the three principals took a special education law 
class, all three indicated their course content failed to provide them with basic knowledge of 
disability classifications and the provision of services for students with disabilities. The 
other two lacked any understanding of special education or special education law. 
McHatton, Boyer, Shaunesy, and Terry (2010) reached the same conclusion with their 
survey of administrators. Nearly half of their respondents indicated there were no courses 
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offered in their training programs pertaining to special education or special education law. 
Furthermore, in their ratings of “preparedness” for administrative practice, the categories in 
which they believed they were “least prepared” specifically highlighted the initial placement 
meetings for students with disabilities and the development of their Individual Education 
Program (IEP). 

Additional studies related to principals’ personal perceptions of their level of knowledge, 
understanding, or preparedness of special education and special education law as provided 
by their administrator preparation programs indicated the following: (1) a lack of 
understanding in areas related to special education or curriculum (Nelson, de la Colina, & 
Boone, 2008), (2) a perceived importance of knowledge and skills and a consequent lack of 
preparation in student services and the administration of special programs (Petzko, 2008), 
(3) an emphasis on and need for more practice in the form of “on-the-job” learning 
(Bertrand, Dalton, & Roberts, 2009; Lasky & Karge, 2006) as a “starting point for all 
fundamental knowledge regarding special education leadership” (Bertrand et al., 2009, 
para. 1), and (4) a desire to combine coursework with field-based experiences so special 
education competencies and skills can be applied within authentic learning environments 
(Cooner et al., n.d.). 
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Educational Leadership Program Standards: 
Where Special Education Meets Social Justice 


Almost every profession has its own set of professional standards: a set of rules or guidelines 
by which members of the professional association measure their conduct and performance. 
Educational administrators are held to professional standards to which they are expected to 
adhere in the performance of their employment duties. They represent the expectations of 
the profession, the gold standard to which members are held accountable. 

Over the past two decades, universities have sought to improve their leadership 
preparation programs in cooperation with a number of specialized professional associations 
and state education agencies resulting in a number of reviews, analyses, and revisions of 
professional standards for administrative preparation programs as they apply to practicing 
school administrators (Beyer, 2009). National standards for leadership and administrator 
preparation programs “provide a policy framework for the knowledge and skills thought to 
be important to the foundations of professional identities” (Boscardin, McCarthy, & 
Delgado, 2009, p. 69). Furthermore, they are “designed to serve as broad national policy 
standards that states use as a national model for developing their own standards” (National 
Policy Board for Educational Administration [NPBEA], n.d., para. 2). 

Central to the standards within educational administration is the concept of social 
justice, which is also advanced in the language of inclusion. Inclusion and an equity- 
consciousness are reflected in the language of the ELCC standards, which in turn bring 
together both special education and social justice. The standards provide a perfect context 
in which to highlight the need for special education and special education law training and 
its connection to the development of socially just leaders. 
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The ELCC Standards: Bridging the Gap with 
Special Education 


Although previous versions of professional standards for administrative preparation 
programs may have contained an absence of explicitly stated standards relevant to special 
education and students with disabilities (see Burton, 2008), the most recent standards of 
the Educational Leadership Program Standards (NPBEA, 2011) for advanced programs 
designed to prepare building-level educational leaders have implicitly stressed a call to 
incorporate and mandate curriculum content related to special education and special 
education law. 

Specifically, Standard One of the 2011 ELCC Standards supports the need for building- 
level administrators to be knowledgeable of the needs of students with disabilities through 
the application of “knowledge that promotes the success of every student by collaboratively 
facilitating the development, articulation, implementation, and stewardship of a shared 
school vision of learning” (NBPEA, 2011, p. 2). The importance of developing skills 
related to consensus-building with teachers, school-based staff, and external stakeholders, 
such as parents, underscores the need to foster a team-based response to the social, 
emotional, and academic needs of students from a diverse array of cultures, linguistic 
backgrounds, and learning needs. From a special education and special education law 
standpoint, building-level administrators must be armed with specific knowledge and skills 
related to, for example, the implementation of response-to-intervention strategies and 
prereferral interventions as well as nondiscriminatory evaluation requirements as stipulated 
by IDEA (2004). Key to a well-informed administrator is the reduction or elimination of 
inappropriate referrals to special education and the overrepresentation of culturally and 
linguistically diverse students in special education classrooms. A well-trained administrator 
should be able to apply a critical eye to assessment practices that may contribute to 
inappropriate labeling of certain students and their marginalization within the school 
context. These responsibilities are further reflected in the broader concepts of social justice 
inherent within the standard of promoting success for all students. Although combating 
disproportionate representation of some students in special education is important, the 
overriding responsibility for educational leaders is to ensure the appropriate services are 
provided to all learners. A diverse array of students’ needs must be met. 

The original purpose of Congress in enacting the Education of All Handicapped 
Children Act (EAHCA) in 1975 (P.L. 94-142, 20 U.S.C. Sec. 1400(d)), reauthorized as 
IDEA (2004), was to integrate general and special education as complementary rather than 
separate disciplines. The EAHCA created a federal commitment that all students are 
entitled to a FAPE in the least restrictive educational environment (LRE). Through federal 
law, the inclusion of children with disabilities into public school was not only made 
possible but required. It necessitated the need for specific training to rethink the ways in 
which children with disabilities are educated in schools. The complexity of IDEA (2004) 
reinforces the demand on educational leaders to be informed, skilled, and experienced in 
developing, maintaining, and supporting programs for students with disabilities. 

The responsibilities of educational leaders to be instructional leaders for all students are 
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ever present in the ELCC standards. Standard Two (NBPEA, 2011) states: 


A building-level education leader applies knowledge that promotes the success of every 
student by advocating, nurturing and sustaining a school culture and instructional 
program conducive to student learning through collaboration, trust, and a personalized 
learning environment with high expectations for students; creating, monitoring and 
evaluating a comprehensive rigorous and coherent curricular and instructional school 
program; developing and supervising the instructional and leadership capacity of school 
staff to maximize time spent on quality instruction; and promoting the use of the most 
effective and appropriate technologies to support teaching and learning within a school 
environment. (p. 6) 


Standard Three of the ELCC standards specifically addresses the need to provide a 
learning environment for each individual in the school that is safe and secure through the 
creation of a building management and crisis plan. The building administrator must be 
able to apply “knowledge that promotes the success of every student” (NBPEA, 2011, p. 9) 
and protect “the welfare and safety of school students and staff’ (p. 9) so quality instruction 
and student learning can occur. The capacity for providing such an environment requires 
school administrators to be knowledgeable in special education and special education law. 
Without appropriate knowledge of the principal of zero reject inherent in IDEA (2004) 
and the legal requirements pertaining to student discipline, procedural safeguards, and due 
process, an incident involving a student with a behavioral or emotional disability might 
result in administrative action that fails to consider the specific nature of the student's 
disability in connection to the student's offense. In effect, the absence of such consideration 
opposes the goal intended for social justice leaders to be prepared so they can “become 
equally ‘expert’ across student differences” (McKenzie et al., 2008, p. 114). 

Furthermore, the ability to “involve families and caregivers in decision making about 
their children's education” (NBPEA, 2011, p. 15), an administrative behavior that is 
nonnegotiable according to the procedural requirements of IDEA (Strader, 2007; Turnbull, 
Stowe, & Huerta, 2007), is underscored in Standard Four of the ELCC standards. 
Decisions regarding the education and placement of students with disabilities require the 
input and involvement of the student's parents or legal guardians and, when appropriate, 
the individual student. Administrators are charged with establishing and maintaining those 
relationships throughout the decision-making process so the best interests of the child can 
be served. If they encounter disciplinary situations, they must include the parents in the 
decision-making process and take the necessary steps to ensure the student continues to 
receive a FAPE. A strong knowledge base in special education law is paramount. Only with 
such knowledge can they successfully “balance their legal responsibilities for the education 
of students with special educational needs, with their responsibility to act in a manner that 
is socially just and equitable for all” (Faircloth, Ritter, & Wilson, 2007, p. 28). 

The overall intent of IDEA (2004) since its original inception (EAHCA, 1975, P.L. 94— 
142, 20 U.S.C. Sec. 1400(d)) is expressed in both Standards Five and Six of the ELCC 
standards. Standard Five requires building-level leaders to apply knowledge that “promotes 
the success of every student by acting with integrity, fairness, and in an ethical manner to 
ensure a school system of accountability for every student's academic and social success” 
(NBPEA, 2011, p. 14). Furthermore, school leaders are expected to uphold “the values of 
democracy, equity, and diversity” (p. 15); to consider and evaluate “the potential moral and 
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legal consequences of decision making” (p. 15); and to promote “social justice within the 
school to ensure that individual student needs inform all aspects of schooling” (p. 15). Each 
of these requirements can be extrapolated to pertain to students with disabilities, clearly 
linking their inclusion in administrator responsibilities with the furtherance of their roles in 
social justice leadership. 

Standard Six translates Standard Five into administrative action and_ practice. 
Administrators are expected to promote the success of each student through legal action 
and advocacy for children and their families or caregivers. This would be impossible 
without a sound grasp of special education and special education law. Informed 
consideration of the best interests of each student is the way to create socially just leaders 
that promote equitable, inclusive school cultures. If administrator preparation programs are 
to align with professional standards, then special education and special education law 
coursework and training must become commonplace. 
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A Challenging Task: Building an Equity 
Consciousness for School Leaders 


Osterman and Hafner (2009) contend that a social-justice-oriented curriculum views 
leaders as primary change agents, arguing that “preparation programs should develop skills 
and dispositions that will enable school leaders to recognize, critique, and change 
inequitable structures, policies, and practices with our nation's schools” (p. 176). The time 
is ripe to engage in a critique of the past and current paucity of curriculum related to 
leadership preparation and special education administration. One of the primary ways to 
ensure that issues of social justice make it to the educational forefront is to demand that 
special education leadership be given full weight in educational leadership preparation 
programs. 

Fostering a knowledge base in educational administration informed by instruction and 
training in special education and special education law fosters an “equity consciousness” 
(McKenzie et al., 2006). “Equity consciousness” occurs when leaders understand that all 
children can achieve academic success, regardless of race, social class, gender, sexual 
orientation, learning difference, culture, language, religion, and so forth. Leaders must 
recognize that traditional school practices have failed to yield equitable results and may 
even perpetuate inequalities. Furthermore, they must acknowledge that they are responsible 
for moving adults in their school community toward a common vision so that students can 
achieve their greatest success (McKenzie et al., 2006). 

Shepherd and Hasazi (2008) define social justice in the context of the commitment that 
schools, as institutions, make to provide “access to equal opportunities and outcomes,” 
which help students to achieve “full citizenship and actualization of their full potential” (p. 
476). Schools committed to social justice “recognize, understand, and promote the cultural 
contributions of everyone in the community, including those who have been devalued, 
marginalized, and underrepresented in society” (p. 476). 

Crockett (2011) furthers the discussion of access, equity, equal opportunity, outcomes, 
and the need for administrators to adopt an “equity consciousness” to ensure that each 
student receives an equitable and beneficial education. She stresses the critical 
considerations of individualization and the provision of adequate services that accommodate 
individual differences in students’ IEPs. She also emphasizes the importance of a 
“collaborative culture” that consists of school personnel, parents, the student, and service 
agencies. Moreover, Crockett (2010) asks the paramount and most perplexing question 
that any socially just educator must ultimately address: How can we prevent students from 
being included—but underserved? 

Simply creating a place for students with disabilities to interact with their nondisabled 
peers does not mean that they will receive the types of services and instruction they require. 
Students with disabilities must be considered on a continuum of needs, where placements 
are dependent upon what they individually require whether that be full inclusion with their 
nondisabled peers or a more segregated placement with limited inclusion. The driver in any 
decision is about how best to serve the student. This requires an understanding of the 
student as well as special education programs and services and special education legal 
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requirements regarding LRE. These decisions are complex and cannot be made without a 
full consideration of all these issues. Always central to the final decision is what will best 
serve the student. Once services are determined, then decisions can be made about the best 
environment in which to provide those services. In this guise, decisions are avoided that 
physically include students with disabilities with their nondisabled peers but effectively 
exclude them from the social and academic opportunities afforded to their peers. 

When considering ways in which socially just leaders can address the needs of students 
with disabilities, Theoharis's (2009) four components of social justice leadership offer 
direction. These components include (1) advancing inclusion, access, and opportunity; (2) 
creating a climate of belonging; (3) improving core teaching and curriculum; and (4) 
raising student achievement (see Theoharis, 2009, Figure 1.1., p. 12). Utilization of this 
framework, however, is not possible without a strong understanding of special education 
and special education law. 

Crockett (2011) calls for actions framed by a fully inclusive philosophy that works 
toward the provision of an equitable education of all learners. She acknowledges, however, 
that equality does not equal sameness. Differences must be accounted for and addressed. 
Drawing upon an argument advanced originally by Kauffman and Landrum (2009), she 
stresses the need for “thinking through the differences among differences and thinking 
about what is possible and what is not” (p. 186). According to Crockett, leadership 
practices for students with disabilities should guard against an overemphasis on inclusion or 
oversimplification of the complexities involved in providing instruction to students who 
face significant struggles in their effort to learn. 

In a similar vein, Zigmond, Kloo, and Volonino (2009) challenge us to consider the 
following when assessing the particulars of the provision of a “full inclusion” instructional 
model: 


If a differentiated education is provided in the same place as everyone else, on the same 
content as everyone else, with adapted instruction that is not unique to the student with 
disabilities, is the student receiving a special education? And if the educational experience 
(where, what, and how) doesn't need to be special, or if everyone is getting a special 
education, why does the law differentiate between protected and unprotected students 
with disabilities? (p. 201) 


Researchers have made it clear that to include students with disabilities, leaders must 
possess an understanding of not just what must be done but how to do it. They must be 
engaged in more than just placement decisions but also services and instruction. This is 
where the idea that a school leader is also an instructional leader takes real shape. To be an 
instructional leader, a school administrator must be knowledgeable about evidence-based 
practices within the field of both general and special education. He or she must fully grasp 
the challenges of inclusion, particularly in terms of the paradox that exists between an 
expectation to individualize instruction within a schoolwide context of general 
accountability (Voltz & Collins, 2010). To engage in such dialogue, one must receive the 
requisite training in special education and special education law. The special education 
knowledge base underlies what has long been at the heart of special education policy and 
reflects the legislative intent behind the law. To attain equity in education, leaders must be 
committed to the implementation and practice of social justice, leadership programs, and 
research agendas. To engender such a commitment, preparation programs will need to 
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delve into both the procedural as well as the ideological principles behind the law. At the 
same time, they must provide future leaders with the knowledge, skills, and dispositions 
needed to implement a socially just education for every student. 
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Social Justice, Special Education, and Special 


Education Law: Tying It All Together 


Social justice and education have been inextricably linked since the court decided the 
Brown v. Board of Education (1954) case. Although the concepts are not particularly new, 
they have grown and blossomed over the past fifty-eight years. In this new age of 
accountability, bolstered by more legislative requirements and new debates of equity and 
access, social justice is an increasingly powerful concept in the world of education. 

Initially, the concept of social justice was traditionally associated with issues of race, 
socioeconomic status, and gender (Polat, 2011; Shepherd & Hasazi, 2008; Theoharis, 
2009). But more recently, the literature has linked disability to social justice (see Capper et 
al., 2006; Theoharis, 2007). It has stressed that disability is socially constructed, tying 
negative social meaning and attributes to differences producing inequitable learning 
opportunities for the marginalized (Shepherd & Hasazi, 2008). Through this lens, when 
social justice is placed at the core of how schools operate and function, a paradigm shift 
must occur. The cultural and organizational aspects of schools and communities must 
fundamentally change. This requires a strong sense of will and purpose. Paradigm shifts are 
not easy, and to facilitate one, leaders need to identify both their goals and the underlying 
foundation of those goals. A surface understanding will not suffice. Real change requires a 
fully informed consciousness, a true equity consciousness. 

Schools that abide by social justice principles embrace the belief that the practice of 
inclusion of students with disabilities within the school community leads to positive 
outcomes for every student. Inclusive school leaders engender democratic decision making 
and replace authoritative, hierarchical structures with participatory structures and team- 
based practices (Pazey, 1995). For example, these leaders believe in the democratic ideals of 
sharing power and distributing responsibility so that all members of their educational 
community have a common understanding and commitment to serve all students. They 
also serve as change agents, helping others to recognize the varying abilities of each student 
and the complexities inherent in understanding the “challenges of individuals with 
disabilities, and the interaction of their disabilities with their cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds” (Shepherd & Hasazi, 2008, p. 477). In doing so, they are willing to confront 
the overrepresentation of students with diverse backgrounds in special education through 
self-examination of biases and stereotypes that may exist. These reflective practices drive 
schools to critically examine their perceptions of student ability and their interactions with 
students and their families. True awareness comes from constant self-reflection and 
learning. Such an undertaking cannot occur in a vacuum. It needs to be developed over 
time, with teaching, additional training, and constant learning. 

Simply focusing on social justice without providing the necessary training in special 
education and special education law produces detrimental effects, particularly due to the 
risk of overlooking disability issues. While emphasizing the need for leaders to be prepared 
to “address social justice concerns and issues of inequity” (p. 306), Osterman and Hafner 
(2009) note that little attention is paid to social justice in relation to special education. 
Hawley and James (2010) stress that “a fundamental priority of colleges of education” 
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should be to provide school leaders with the necessary training so “school leaders have the 
capacity to meet the learning needs of students of color, students from low-income families, 
students who are English language learners, and students with disabilities” (p. 1). In their 
own suggestions to improve the responsiveness of leadership preparation programs, 
however, they narrow their focus to students from ethnically and racially diverse 
backgrounds, all but ignoring children with disabilities. 

This chapter would not be complete if it failed to account for disproportionality within 
special education, a well-documented trend in the field (see Losen & Orfield, 2010). 
Although we continue to advocate toward ensuring that any student with a disability can 
derive educational benefits from their public school experience, certain students—that is, 
students who are economically disadvantaged, ethnically and culturally and linguistically 
diverse students—must bear an additional burden. These students run a risk of being both 
misidentified and overrepresented within the population of students receiving special 
education services. They often fare the worst in terms of quality programming and access 
because their cultural and linguistic needs are not only ignored but often penalized by the 
system. For example, many English language learners are inappropriately funneled into 
special education classes, misidentified as learning disabled when the obstacles to their 
academic development may be more related to language acquisition issues and even 
opportunity to learn (Garcia & Ortiz, 2008). Darling-Hammond (1997) references such 
student populations as representative of the “the disparities of the system” and states, “It is 
not that U.S. teachers and students cannot succeed when they are well supported, it is that 
the system fails to support so many of them” (p. 27). 

This lack of attention is cause for concern, particularly when inclusion for all students 
correlates to the furtherance of social justice. No child should be excluded from the 
conversation, children with disabilities least of all. In so doing, we alienate and exclude a 
population of students who cross all boundaries of class, race, and gender, perpetuating the 
inequities that Brown v. Board of Education (1954) sought to remedy nearly sixty years ago. 

To guard against such a setback in administrative action, school leaders must be 
equipped with the tools needed to act on a fully acquired and comprehensive equity 
consciousness. Their training must include an understanding of the rights of all children 
and administrative responsibilities in upholding those rights. As instructional leaders, they 
must be grounded in the principles and practice of culturally responsive pedagogy and 
know the risks involved when children are identified based on faulty assumptions of race, 
class, and culture. A social justice lens takes into account all these inequities and, through 
knowledge of special education and special education law, strives to ensure that school 
leaders do not make the mistakes of their predecessors. 
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Special Education Law and Equity: What 
Cannot Be Ignored 


If social justice is the framework out of which special education and special education law 
that supports it evolved, then the legal obligations imposed are the practical application of 
that framework. Nevertheless, legal obligations for administrators go far beyond simple 
paperwork. Administrators must possess a comprehensive understanding of IDEA (2004) 
in relation to procedural and substantive due process, zero reject, and school discipline 
policies. There is a cornucopia of disability-related law that justifies the incorporation of a 
course within programs of study for educational administrators that provide detailed and 
specific content pertaining to both special education law and individuals with disabilities. 

We should be clear that it is not our intent to argue that one course alone could possibly 
fill in the gaps that exist in educational leadership programs in regard to educating 
emergent leaders on issues of disability and the furtherance of social justice principles. 
What really needs to happen is a far greater revolution of thought, where discourse on 
special education and special education law becomes an integral part of leadership 
development and social justice leadership agendas. Disability must cease to be on the 
fringes of current conceptual thought on how to teach and prepare educational leaders. On 
the contrary, it must be infused throughout their training and the curriculum content of 
each course. The dispositions and attitudes of educational leaders toward ability and 
disability must be addressed by each of us, with the same focus and attention toward detail 
that is advanced toward the development of core competencies for administrators necessary 
to address issues such as testing and accountability. In each of their classes, future leaders 
should be exposed to relevant literature, conduct research, complete projects, engage in 
simulations and internship activities, and share their dilemmas, challenges, and experiences 
on aspects of disability. There are many ways to incorporate disability into leadership 
training to the extent the topic can be integrated into other program areas within 
educational policy and leadership departments. But first, they need to be exposed to such 
issues, and a concentrated, dedicated course is the best way to begin the integration. 

Codified mandates have broadened the scope of education, service provision, and 
delivery to facilitate the inclusion of students with disabilities who were absent from public 
classrooms for decades. Without question, equity of opportunity for children, including 
students with disabilities, requires a clear and solid understanding of special education and 
special education law. 
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Concluding Thoughts and Recommendations 
for Future Action 


Attention paid to the training and preparation of educational administrators in the topics 
of special education and special education law has been limited. Moreover, building 
administrators have indicated they lack the knowledge and necessary training on how to 
address the needs of students with disabilities. Educational leadership preparation programs 
have been releasing graduates who are soon-to-be building-level administrators. Studies 
reveal that many graduates have reported concerns about being fully prepared for the 
challenges they will face in their schools and communities. Others are entering the 
profession, unaware and uninformed about their educational, professional, and legal 
obligations. 

At the same time, policy makers have recognized the need for more equity-minded 
approaches to education and have infused a commitment to social justice into the 
preparation of building-level administrators into the recently revised professional standards 
for administrator preparation programs. As noted, social justice has been used as a powerful 
framework applied to leadership, instruction, and educational reform. At the same time, 
many school administrators possess little knowledge about our most vulnerable 
populations. They are at risk of perpetuating historical inequities that cannot and will not 
be resolved if they are not informed practitioners, armed with the weapons they need to 
combat systemic injustice. It has been said that a society can best be judged by the way it 
treats its most marginalized groups. The possibility that current knowledge gaps continue 
to exist in the area of special education and special education law in the preparation of our 
schools’ leaders are cause for concern, particularly in the context of the imperative that we 
produce socially just leaders who are capable and ready to address the needs of all students. 

Theoharis (2007) identifies principals as “social justice advocates” because they are 
responsible for driving school agendas that ensure equity of opportunity for all students, 
including those with disabilities. As school administrators, they set the tone and climate for 
the school and dictate to school personnel whether students will be included or excluded. 
The role that administrators play in creating an inclusive or exclusive learning environment 
underscores the rationale and underlying imperative that they be given the resources to 
assist them with incorporating inclusive and equitable policies into their school and 
surrounding communities. 

Those who stand at the helm of departments of educational administration may wish to 
take heed to the implied meaning behind their failure to incorporate special education and 
special education law into their program of study for school and district administration 
programs. As Jenlink (2009) explains: 


All educational leadership preparation is a form of ideology. Each preparation program is 
related to the educational ideology held by a particular faculty member or parent 
institution, even though the relationship may not be made explicit. There is no such 
thing as value-free leadership preparation just as there is no such thing as a value-free 
education for children. People are infused with the ideologies and biases of their society. 
Faculty in leadership preparation programs and educators who enter these programs are 
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members of the society. They do not stand objectively outside of it as observers of its 
social problems. The ideologies and biases of society infuse in the subjectivities of the 
individual, and when faculty and students engage in a teaching and learning relationship, 
they enter a relationship where biases and subjectivities are exchanged and experienced, 
often resulting in conflicts. (p. 2) 


It is time for those who educate the educators to ask what kind of schooling they wish to 
promote. If social justice is to be the driver of our educational policy and is to be turned 
into meaningful practice, then we need to engage in critical conversations that address the 
educational and social needs of every student. Educational administrators must be armed 
with what they need: the knowledge, skills, and attributes necessary for engaging in “social 
justice leadership” for each student. 

Clearly, additional research in the field is needed. For example, when a program 
integrates special education and special education law into the educational curriculum, 
what is the overall impact within schools, in areas of litigation, and in creating a more 
socially just school? A stronger knowledge base and further discussions that address ways in 
which professional standards and the special education law interface or intersect, with 
practical guides related to their requirements, are also needed. In short, we need to establish 
a larger and fully inclusive context among leadership preparation programs that justify the 
inclusion of a course on special education and special education law into the curriculum of 
educational leadership programs. 

Most important, then, we advocate for a core course specifically devoted to special 
education and special education law to be added and instituted into the curriculum of each 
leadership preparation program within the United States. There is no counterevidence to 
support the ongoing absence of such content. Of course, this is just a starting place. 
Although we want a revolution of thought, we know that change rarely happens 
immediately. It is incremental. A course would be the first step and open up the discourse 
in educational leadership to include issues of disability. The imperative clearly stands: 
Students are being excluded and our schools seem to be moving further and further away 
from any model of equity. Special education and the law that informs it must be integrated 
into any practical training provided to educational administrators. School leaders need to 
experience for themselves the responsibilities associated with integrating children with 
disabilities into their schools, not relegate those responsibilities to the “special education 
experts.” Everyone must share the responsibility. 

To conclude, to bring about the type of fundamental paradigm shift, that revolution of 
thought alluded to in this chapter, the raising of a new equity consciousness among school 
leaders is required. Disability can no longer be excluded from conversations of social justice, 
educational reform, and equitable schooling. It, like its relatives race, gender, and class, 
must all come together as integral points of any discussion or debate about change, 
inclusion, and the education of a// students. Knowledge and expertise of special education 
and special education law are powerful forces and tools that can supplement and strengthen 
equality and equity of opportunity in our schools. That will only happen if they are part of 
the conversation. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent does your leadership preparation program include special education 


and special education law? 


2. To what extent do the policies and practices in your school provide an equitable 
environment for learners with special needs? 


3. What are some of the “faulty assumptions of race, class, and culture” the authors refer 


to in this article? 
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Part Three 


Culture and Change 


Nothing is more constant in education than the cry for change. Educators have long 
become used to embracing new initiatives to improve teaching and learning in schools— 
often tackling several at the same time. But, as Roland S. Barth observes, “all school 
cultures are incredibly resistant to change.” 

In his chapter “Culture in Question,” Barth says that unless the culture of the school 
changes, there will be no improvement. Becoming aware of the culture is the first step. He 
recommends taking inventory of all the policies, practices, procedures, and 
“nondiscussables” that contribute to or detract from the school as an optimal learning 
environment. 

Michael Fullan argues for the utility of “a good theory” to guide change. He points out 
that “the best theories are at their core solidly grounded in action.” The six components or 
“secrets” of his theory are love your employees, connect peers with purpose, capacity 
building prevails, learning is the work, transparency rules, and systems learn. 

Tony Wagner and Robert Kegan offer a practical rubric for understanding a school's 
culture as the community undertakes change. The four-column immunity map _ helps 
leaders discover what commitments have been made, what actions are being taken or not 
taken, what hidden or competing commitments exist, and what big assumptions are held. 
They articulate “the challenges of both organizational and individual change” to help 
leaders engage in school and district improvement processes such as the turnaround process 
that Kenneth Leithwood, Alma Harris, and Tiiu Strauss explain in the chapter following. 

“How to Reach High Performance” links the turnaround process to the notion of 
sustained efforts that move the school toward the highest levels of teaching and learning. 
Leithwood, Harris, and Strauss focus on the school conditions that must be monitored to 
reach those goals. “The best leaders work on the internal and external school conditions 
continuously in order to build capacity for further growth and development.” 

Terrence E. Deal and Kent D. Peterson focus on the symbolic roles of leaders to extend 
our understanding of school cultures. They provide vivid metaphors for the eight roles they 
identify. Depending on the school, such roles are taken on by principals, teachers, staff 
members, parents, and community participants. Often in hindsight, we see how their 
actions create meaning and define positive and negative values in the larger context. 

A second chapter from Roland S. Barth closes Part Two. In “Risk,” he suggests that “the 
culture of our profession is one of pathological caution.” With a brief anecdote he 
illustrates why risk aversion harms our capacity to build strong learning environments. 
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Culture in Question 


Roland S. Barth 


The illiterate of the twenty-first century will not be those who cannot read and write, but 
those who cannot learn, unlearn, and relearn. 


—Alvin Toffler 


Probably the most important and the most difficult job of the school-based reformer is to 
change the prevailing culture of a school. The school's culture dictates, in no uncertain 
terms, “the way we do things around here.” Ultimately, a school's culture has far more 
influence on life and learning in the schoolhouse than the state department of education, 
the superintendent, the school board, or even the principal can ever have. 

The culture of a school is quite apparent to the newcomer. In one school, a new teacher 
stands up in a faculty meeting to express her views to the others on, say, pupil evaluation. 
Her contribution is received with mockery, cold stares, and putdowns: “Big deal. I've been 
doing that for twenty years.” “Who does she think she is?” As the new teacher very quickly 
learns, the culture at her school dictates that newcomers must not speak until they have 
experienced, for at least two or three years, the toil of the old-timers. “That's the way we do 
things around here.” And she learns that cruel and unusual punishments await those who 
violate the taboos of the school. 

In another school, a high school student is tormented by his peers for studying on the 
day of the football game. And indeed, the culture in all too many secondary schools dictates 
that learning is not “cool” on Saturdays or on any day of the week, for that matter. 

In yet another school, a teacher encounters trouble managing a class full of difficult 
youngsters. Within a few days, every other teacher in the building knows of her problem 
and volunteers to help. In the same school, when a student is experiencing difficulty with 
an assignment or a new concept, several fellow students step in to assist. “That's the way we 
do things around here.” The school culture is the complex pattern of norms, attitudes, 
beliefs, behaviors, values, ceremonies, traditions, and myths that are deeply ingrained in the 
very core of the organization. The culture is the historically transmitted pattern of meaning 
that wields astonishing power in shaping what people think and how they act. Every school 
has a culture. Some are hospitable, others toxic. A school's culture can work for or against 
improvement and reform. Some schools are populated by teachers and administrators who 
are reformers, others by sheep, others by educators who are gifted and talented at 
subverting reform. Some school cultures are indifferent to reform. 

And all school cultures are incredibly resistant to change. This is precisely why school 
improvement from within or from without is usually so futile. Yet unless teachers and 
administrators act to change the culture of a school, all “innovations” will have to fit in and 
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around existing elements of the culture. That is, they will be superficial window dressing, 
incapable of making much of a difference. 

To change the culture requires that we be first aware of the culture, the way things are 
here. This means crafting and using wide-angle, microscopic, and telescopic lenses, and 
honing our skills at observing. What do you see, hear, and experience in the school? What 
don't you see and hear? What are the indicators, the clues that reveal the school's culture? 
What behaviors get rewards and status here? Which ones are greeted with reprimand? Do 
the adults model the behavior they expect of youngsters? How do leaders react to critical 
situations? Who gets to make decisions? Do parents experience welcome, suspicion, or 
rejection when they enter the school? 
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Nondiscussables 


An important part of awareness is attending to “nondiscussables.” Nondiscussables are 
subjects sufficiently important that they get talked about frequently but are so laden with 
anxiety and taboos that these conversations take place only at the parking lot, the men's 
room, the playground, the car pool, or the dinner table at home. We are fearful that open 
discussion of these incendiary issues in polite society at a faculty meeting, for example, will 
cause a meltdown. The nondiscussable is the elephant in the living room. Everyone knows 
this huge pachyderm is there, right between the sofa and the fireplace, and we go on 
mopping and dusting and vacuuming around it as if it did not exist. 

Each school has its own nondiscussables. For one it is “the leadership of the principal.” 
For another, “the way decisions get made here.” For all too many it is “race” and “the 
underperforming teacher.” Schools are full of these land mines from which trip wires 
emanate. We walk about carefully from day to day, trying not to detonate them. Yet by 
giving these nondiscussables this incredible power over us, by avoiding them at all cost, we 
issue that underperforming teacher a hunting license to continue this year as he did last 
year, taking a heavy toll on countless students and other teachers. We perpetuate poor 
leadership on the part of the principal, and we force ourselves to live with all the 
debilitating tensions that surround race. 

The health of a school is inversely proportional to the number of its nondiscussables: the 
fewer the nondiscussables, the healthier the school; the more the nondiscussables, the more 
pathology in the school culture. And, of course, to change the culture of the school, its 
residents must name, openly acknowledge the existence of, and address the nondiscussables 
—especially the nondiscussables that impede learning. 
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Changing the Culture 


It has been said that a fish would be the last creature on earth to discover water, so totally 
and continuously immersed in it is he. The same might be said of school people working 
within their culture. By the time that beginning teacher waits the obligatory three years to 
speak out in a faculty meeting, she too is likely to be so immersed in the culture that she 
will no longer be able to see with the clarity of a beginner important aspects of the school's 
culture, such as patterns of leadership, competition, fearfulness, self-interest, or lack of 
support. 

To change the culture requires that we bring in more desirable qualities to replace the 
existing unhealthy elements of the culture. This is where possession of clear personal and 
collective visions is so important. Two educators, Saphier and King, identified a dozen 
healthy cultural norms: collegiality, experimentation, high expectations, trust and 
confidence, tangible support, reaching out to the knowledge bases, appreciation and 
recognition, caring celebration and humor, involvement in decision making, protection of 


what's important, traditions, and honest, open communications. The authors believe that 
these qualities of a school's culture dramatically affect the capacity of a school to improve. 

Thus, to change a school's culture requires the courage and skill not to remain victimized 
by the toxic elements of the school's culture but rather to address them. As one colleague 
put it, “How do I find the courage within myself to do what I must?” And, finally, culture 
building requires the skill to transform elements of the school's culture into forces that 
support rather than subvert the purposes of the school, even though, all the while, no one 
may be giving us “permission” to do so. Of course, all these acts of culture changing and 
culture building violate the very taboos of many school cultures themselves; this is why 
culture changing is the most important, most difficult, and most perilous job of school- 
based reformers. School cultures cannot be changed from without; they must be changed 
from within. 

E. B. White, a fellow Maine gardener, once observed, “A person must have something to 
cling to. Without that we are as a peavine sprawling in search of a trellis.” We educators are 
especially in need of a trellis, to keep us up off the ground in the face of the cold rains and 
hot winds that buffet the schoolhouse. In this chapter, I'd like to consider with you what I 
believe is the trellis of our profession and the most critical element of any school's culture: 
an ethos hospitable to the promotion of human learning. 
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Learning Curves off the Chart 


It has been said that running a school is about putting first things first; leadership is 
determining what are the first things; and management is about putting them first. I would 
like to suggest that the “first thing,” the most important feature of the job description for 
each of us educators, is to discover and provide the conditions under which people's 
learning curves go off the chart. Sometimes it's other people's learning curves: those of 
students, teachers, parents, administrators. But at all times it is our own learning curve. 

Schools exist to promote learning in all their inhabitants. Whether we are called teachers, 
principals, professors, or parents, our primary responsibility is to promote learning in others 
and in ourselves. That's what it means to be an educator. That's what sets us apart from 
insurance salesmen, engineers, and doctors. To the extent our activities in school are 
dedicated to getting learning curves off the chart, I'd say what we do is a calling. To the 
extent that we spend most of our time doing something else in school, I'd say we are 
engaged in a job. 

It is the ability to learn prodigiously from birth to death that sets human beings apart 
from other forms of life. The greatest purpose of schools is to unlock, release, and foster 
this wonderful capability. T. H. White put it this way: 


“The best thing for disturbances of the spirit,” replied Merlyn, beginning to puff and 
blow, “is to learn. That is the only thing that never fails. You may grow old and 
trembling in your anatomies, you may lie awake at night listening to the disorder in your 
veins, you may miss your only love and lose your monies to a monster, you may see the 
world about you devastated by evil lunatics, or know your honor trampled in the sewers 
of baser minds. There is only one thing for it, then to learn. Learn why the world wags 
and what wags it. That is the only thing which the poor mind can never exhaust, never 


alienate, never be tortured by, never fear or distrust, and never dream of regretting. 


Learning is the thing for you.”2 
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A Community of Learners 


“Our school is a Community of Learners!” How many times do we see and hear this 
assertion, now so common in America's schools? For me it is both an ambitious, welcome 
vision and an empty promissory note. The vision is, first, that the school will be a 
community, a place full of adults and youngsters who care about, look after, and root for 
one another, and who work together for the good of the whole, in times of need as well as 
times of celebration. 

Every member of a community holds some responsibility for the welfare of every other 
and for the welfare of the community as a whole. Schools face tremendous difficulty in 
fulfilling this definition of a community. More are organizations, institutions, or 
bureaucracies. 

As if community were not ambitious enough, a community of learners is ever so much 
more. Such a school is a community whose defining, underlying culture is one of learning. 
The condition for membership in the community is that one learn, continue to learn, and 
support the learning of others. Everyone. A tall order to fill, and one to which all too few 
schools aspire and even fewer attain. 

As I reflect back on the recent years of school reform, I interpret the meaning of this 
remarkable period in our nation's educational history as an invitation, nay, a demand to 
examine every school policy, practice, and decision and ask of it the question, What, if 
anything, of importance is anyone learning as a consequence of doing that? Who learns 
what from ability grouping? Who learns what from letter grades of A, B, C? Who learns 
what from having twenty-six youngsters in a class? Who learns what from the annual 
practice of principals evaluating teachers? God didn't create these and myriad other school 
practices that now so clutter schools’ cultures. We did—because at some time someone 
believed that this policy, practice, or procedure was capable of getting someone's learning 
curve off the chart. 

A central responsibility of the school-based reformer is to take fresh inventory of these 
and other habituated practices so encrusted in our schools’ cultures and to categorize them. 
Some, perhaps the practice of giving individual instruction or giving youngsters immediate 
feedback on their work, seem undeniably associated with promoting learning. They need to 
be retained. Others, such as ability grouping or parent nights, we may need to study; we 
need to become practitioner researchers and examine these practices to determine just what 
effect, if any, they are having on people's learning. Still other practices, perhaps faculty 
meetings or intrusive announcements over the loudspeaker, in many schools appear to 
contribute to no one's learning and may even impede learning and need to be scrapped. A 
final category is for those activities that must continue to be carried out by a school, but in 
a more successful manner. We'll call this category “invent a better way.” 

Let me offer an example. Kim Marshall, a friend of mine and a principal in the Boston 
public schools, is a very conscientious staff developer, yet he was having a dreadful time 
with the time-consuming, anxiety-producing practice of annually evaluating teachers 
according to the system's protocol. He wrote, “Evaluation had become a polite, if near- 
meaningless matter between a beleaguered principal and a nervous teacher ... I had been 
trying to do a good job evaluating the 30 teachers at the Mather School, but I had to face 
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the fact that my efforts were a sham. Were my evaluations of teachers having an impact on 
student learning? Very doubtful. Were they having an impact on teachers’ learning? 
Precious little. My learning? No. Were they wasting everyone's time? You bet.” 

His attempts to connect teacher evaluations with someone's learning curve soaring 
revealed an educationally bankrupt practice deeply embedded in the culture of his school 
and of his school system. Even so, for many reasons we can't just “scrap” the evaluation of 
teachers. It's important that all of us be evaluated from time to time, including school 
teachers (and authors!). Having discussed this nondiscussable and having carefully 
examined and categorized this sacrosanct school practice in terms of its capacity to promote 
learning, my friend found the courage to make some changes; he invented a better way.2 

I believe that residing in all the stakeholders in schools—parents, teachers, students, 
principals—are wonderfully fresh, imaginative ideas about how to invent a better way. It 
takes moral outrage at ineffective practices, confidence that there is a better way, and the 
courage and invention to find it and put it into the place of what needs to be scrapped. 

As noted earlier, all of us who work in and around schools now not only have the world's 
permission to take this inventory and act on the findings; the world is demanding these 
efforts of us. If this is the meaning of school reform, I'd say it is long overdue and to be 
welcomed by school practitioners. Whose learning curve goes off the chart by doing that? 
This is a revolutionary question whose time has finally come. 
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At-Risk Students 


I have observed over the years that unhealthy school cultures tend to beget “at-risk” 
students. One definition of an at-risk student that has special meaning for me is, “any 
student who leaves school before or after graduation with little possibility of continuing 
learning.” 

I remember visiting a high school just after the last spring exams and before graduation. 
As I approached the school grounds, I saw a group of students standing around a roaring 
fire, to which they were heartily contributing. I went over and asked, “What's up?” 

“We're burning our notes and our books,” replied one. “We're outta here!” 

On further conversation, I learned that these students were not occupants of the bottom 
ability group, but rather A and B and C students, many headed for college. 

That little incident continues to trouble me. I wonder how many students not so labeled 
are in fact at risk, with little possibility of continuing learning? How many graduate from 
our schools and exult in the belief that they have learned all they need or intend to know? 

One reason why those youngsters were burning those books, literally, and why so many 
other youngsters burn their books, figuratively, at the conclusion of our treatment of them 
in schools is that, lurking beneath the culture of most schools (and universities) is a 
deadening message. It goes something like this: Learn or we will hurt you. We educators 
have taken learning, a wonderful, God-given, spontaneous capacity of all human beings, 
and coupled it with punitive measures. We have developed an arsenal of sanctions and 
punishments that we inextricably link with learning experiences. “Johnny, if you don't 
improve your multiplication tables, you're going to have to repeat fourth grade.” “Mary, if 
you don't improve your compositions, I'm not going to write a favorable recommendation 
for college.” “Sam, if you don't pass this next test, I'm calling your parents in.” “Tom, if 
your state-administered standardized tests scores don't improve, you don't graduate.” And 
so it goes. What the students burning their books are really saying is, “You can't hurt me 
anymore.” But so closely have we coupled learning and punishment that the students throw 
one into the fire with the other. School cultures in which students submit to learning, and 
to the threats of punishment for not learning, generate students who want to be finished 
with learning when they graduate from school. And, of course, this plays out for adults as 
well: the state tells the teacher or principal, “Unless you complete fifteen hours of 
continuing education credits this year, we will not renew your certification.” Learn or we 
will hurt you. 

A challenge of immense proportion to our profession is to find ways to uncouple 
learning and punishment. We must change the message from “Learn or we will hurt you” 
to “Learn or you will hurt yourself.” 
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The Lifelong Learner 


Why are these youngsters who literally or figuratively burn their books so much at risk? I 
read recently an estimate that fifty years ago, high school students graduated knowing 
perhaps 75 percent of what they would ever need to know to be successful in the 
workplace, the family, and the community. Today, the estimate is that graduates of our 
schools leave knowing perhaps 2 percent of what they will need to know in the years ahead 
—98 percent is yet to come. We all know the figures: knowledge doubles every three years; 
computer technology changes in eighteen months; the borders of Russia won't hold still. 
Yet today's graduates leave high school knowing far more than they ever did back in the 
fifties. The notion that we can acquire once and for all a basic kit of knowledge that will 
hold us in good stead for the rest of our lives is folly. 

Business leaders tell us that the skills and abilities their employees will need in the 
twenty-first century include the following: teamwork, problem solving, interpersonal skills, 
oral communication, listening, personal development, creative thinking, leadership, goal 
setting, writing, organizational effectiveness, computation, and reading. Every one of these 
skills, of course, requires continual lifelong learning. The students who burn their books 
and their notes and celebrate the conclusion of their learning will be relegated to the 
periphery of the twenty-first century. And business leaders will continue to lament that they 
must spend $25 billion each year trying to teach recent graduates what they didn't learn in 
school. 

Those who will thrive in the years ahead, by contrast, will be those who have, during the 
school experience, become active, voracious, independent lifelong learners—who will 
always be moving toward that 98 percent yet to come. The nature of the workplace, the 
nature of our society, and the nature of learning mean that we are all going to be expected 
to learn as we go along, or we won't survive. 

I believe, therefore, that the most important requirement for graduation—whether from 
fourth, ninth, or twelfth grade—is some evidence that this youngster is becoming or has 
become an independent, lifelong learner. The telling questions to evaluate are, What 
evidence is there of enduring intellectual passion in this student? Is there evidence that this 
student is imbued with the qualities and capacities of the insatiable, lifelong learner? Is the 
student capable of posing questions, marshaling resources, and pursuing learning with 
dedication, independence, imagination, and courage? 

So if your school has succeeded in getting 95 percent of its students scoring at the 95th 
percentile on standardized tests, and, at the same time, students are leaving a teacher, a 
grade, or the school “burning their books” saying, “I'm done with this stuff; I'm outta 
here!” then you have won a battle and lost the war. The price of the short-term success is 
long-term failure. Enhancement of performance has led to a curtailment of learning. The 
school has failed in its most important mission. If the first major purpose of a school is to 
create and provide a culture hospitable to human learning, the second major purpose of a 
school is to make it likely that students and educators will become and remain lifelong 
learners. 

These days, we use standardized tests to measure everything about everybody, from 
proficiency in pronouns to the causes of the Civil War. Yet it is disheartening to me that we 
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have not identified as important nor attempted to measure to what extent our teachers, our 
classes, and our schools are turning out lifelong learners. When students arrive at school at 
age five, most carry within them the magical powers of lifelong learning. They are 
explorers, question-askers, inquirers, and risk-takers, and they are excited about finding 
answers. To paraphrase Pablo Picasso, every child is a learner. The problem is how to 
remain a learner once he grows up. 

If we want to know how well we are doing with second or eighth graders in creating and 
sustaining lifelong learners, how do we find out? I doubt that standardized tests have much 
value in measuring or predicting the lifelong learner. There are better ways. One good way 
is to observe closely what students choose to do on their own time. After the bell rings at 
three o'clock or on weekends or over the summer, in what activities are youngsters engaged 
until bedtime? They will tell us. Are they going for walks in the woods, collecting and 
categorizing leaves and flowers and insects? Are they mapping their city street? Are they 
reading in the library? Are they campaigning for a local candidate? Are they learning to play 
a musical instrument? Or are they only watching television and hanging out? If it's true that 
character is what you do when no one is looking, then learning is what you do when you're 
not graded for it. 

Asked seriously, the question, What do students do on their own time? reveals 
information that would probably alarm parents, educators, and the general public as it 
should. When we come to believe that what our schools should be providing is a school 
culture that creates and sustains students’ learning, that this is the trellis of our profession, 
then we will organize our schools, classrooms, and learning experiences differently. Show 
me a school whose inhabitants constantly examine the school's culture and work to 
transform it into one that is hospitable to sustained human learning, and I'll show you 
students who graduate with both the capacity and the heart for lifelong learning. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What are some of the nondiscussables in your school or organization? 


2. Do you agree that “culture changing is the most important, most difficult, and most 
perilous job of school-based reformers? 


Notes 


1. J. Sappier and M. King, “Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures,” Educational 
Leadership, Mar. 1985, pp. 67-74. 

2. T. H. White, The Sword in the Stone. New York: Philomel Books, 1993, p. 228. 

3. For a further discussion of the limitations of the conventional forms of teacher 
evaluation by the principal, and for a better, if more demanding, way, one which can 
promote both learning and community, see K. Marshall, “How I Confronted HSPS 
(Hyperactive Superficial Principal Syndrome) and Began to Deal with the Heart of the 
Matter,” Phi Delta Kappan, Jan. 1996, pp. 336-345. 
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Introduction 


Have Theory, Will Travel 


Michael Fullan 


Give me a good theory over a strategic plan any day of the week. A plan is a tool—a piece 
of technology only as good as the mind-set using it. The mind-set is theory, flawed or 
otherwise. Theory is not abstract conjecture, and it is not about being cerebral. The 
biologist David Sloan Wilson (whose productive use of evolutionary theory we will take up 
later) captures the meaning best: “a theory is merely a way of organizing ideas that seems to 
make sense of the world” (2007, p. 16). Theories, in other words, make sense of the real 
world and are tested against it. The best theories are at their core solidly grounded in 
action. 

Theories that travel well are those that practically and insightfully guide the 
understanding of complex situations and point to actions likely to be effective under the 
circumstances. Good theories travel across sectors of public and private organizations, and 
they apply to geographically and culturally diverse situations. 
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Neither Theory nor Action 


In his inimitably caustic manner, Henry Mintzberg (2004) dismantles the abstract 
theorizing taught in many MBA programs because it is theory out of context. As he puts it, 
“a technique might be defined as something that can be used in place of a brain” (p. 39, 
italics in original). Technique can be effective, but only “if applied with nuance by people 
immersed in a specific situation” (p. 39). Theories that travel are indeed laced with nuance. 

MBA programs, concludes Mintzberg, are heavy on analysis, technique, and abstract 
strategy. But the question of effectiveness is not about how smart you are; it is about how 
grounded and insightful your theorizing is. And let us not forget that Enron, the most 
productive and scandalous megacompany of the 1990s, prided itself on its intellectual 
acumen. The leaders were “the smartest guys in the room” with the dumbest theory in 
action (McLean & Elkind, 2003). When describing Jeff Skilling, president and chief 


operating officer, and CEO for seven months in 2001 before Enron's implosion, McLean 
and Elkind report: “When people describe Skilling they don't just use the word ‘smart’ they 
use phrases like ‘incandescent/brilliant’ or the smartest person I ever met.’...He could 
process information and conceptualize new ideas with blazing speed. He could instantly 
simplify highly complex issues into a sparkling compelling image” (p. 28). 

Enron flooded its executive ranks with MBAs, establishing a culture in which intellectual 
brawn and sheer brilliance were what mattered and what was rewarded lavishly. Designers, 
not diggers of ditches, according to McLean and Elkind. There are less egregious examples 
of theory gone bad than Enron, which we will refer to later in this introduction, but for 
now I will say that decontextualized ideas harbored in the best brains are not what I mean 
by theory that travels effectively. 

If designing ditches is not enough, what about digging them? Action by itself is equally 
dangerous. Jack Welch, who had impressive success at GE over a twenty-year period from 
1981 to 2001, represents a good example of why we should be wary of borrowing ideas 
from someone who has an underconceptualized theory. A close examination of his 
philosophy reveals the flaw in the action-only ointment, especially if the ideas are 
disseminated to others who lack Welch's forceful personality (come to think of it, especially 
when disseminated to dominant personalities: strong leaders with defective theories are 
particularly dangerous). Says Welch, “forget the arduous, intellectualized number 
crunching and data grinding that gurus say you have to go through to get strategy right...In 
real life, strategy is actually straightforward. You pick a general direction and implement 
like hell” (2005, p. 165). 

Welch's core strategy is called “differentiation” or the “vitality curve,” which rates 
employees annually using three categories—A, B, and C (Welch 2001, p. 159). The As are 
people “who are filled with passion and committed to making things happen”; the Bs “have 
good qualities but lack passion”; the C “is someone who can't get the job done.” Once the 
employees have been categorized, Welch gets to work. “The As should be getting raises that 
are two or three times the sizes given to the Bs. Bs should get solid increases recognizing 
their contributions every year. Cs must get nothing” (p. 160). 

Even if managers do not think they have any Cs, they are forced to employ the 20—70- 
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10 rule. Usually the Cs are removed annually. You tell me whether this strategy has long 
legs or not. Is the automatic use of the 20-70-10 rule as it gets disseminated likely to create 
a climate of risk taking and trust, or will it erode effective action over time? We shall see 
that the vitality curve doesn't jibe with the six secrets, which in my view represent a theory 
that travels well. Authoritarian ideas in the business literature do travel; it is just that they 
travel dangerously. 

Boudreau and Ramstad (2007, p. 13) report that between 2001 and 2003 “organizations 
spanning a vast array of sizes, industries, and maturities simultaneously adopted the 20—70- 
10 system.” The logic of the spread of the 20-70-10 system was that if it worked for GE, 
why won't it work for us? (Incidentally, Enron used the 20-70-10 vitality curve.) Consider 
the hapless store manager on Fifth Avenue, New York, who had seen Welch interviewed on 
television the night before and wanted to ask a follow-up question. As Welch proudly 
recounts, “The store manager brought me to a secluded section, under a staircase where no 
one could hear us. He explained that he had 20 people in his sales force. “Mr. Welch,’ he 
asked, “Do I really have to let two go?’ “You probably do if you want to have the best sales 
staff on Fifth Avenue” (2001, p. 434). 

Have theory, will unravel! 

Jack Welch had a lot of good leadership qualities; what he didn't have was a theory that 
travels. I have deliberately chosen a “successful” case—GE, the market cap of which Welch 
helped build by more than $400 billion (but beware of what Sheth [2007] refers to as 
“volume obsession,” a self-destructive habit)—to show how dangerous it is to adopt the 
surface techniques of successful companies. You need a much better compass than one 
provided by a single technique; there are no good shortcuts. 

Mintzberg (2004) similarly questions the long-term efficacy of another of GE's favorite 
techniques, the “workout.” Workouts begin with a presentation by a manager, who issues a 
challenge or problem and then leaves. As Welch describes it, for the next two or three days, 
“without the boss present and with no facilitator to grease the discussions, employees were 
asked to list problems, debate solutions, and be prepared to sell their ideas when the boss 
returned” (2001, p. 182). Not a bad idea, but it is a technique without an underpinning 
theory. Action learning is good, but it must be accompanied by reflective insight tied to an 
underlying theory that guides further action. Techniques by themselves are just tools. 

Mintzberg acknowledges that Welch was right to worry about excessive bureaucracy at 
GE—the reluctance to take action—but wonders about the purpose of “action learning.” 
He makes this incisive observation: “Do managers need more action, or greater opportunity 
to reflect on the more-than-enough action they already have? Put differently, do they need 
to enhance their capacity to reflect on the action they already take?” (p. 227). 

Mintzberg furnishes his own conclusion: “Learning is not doing; it is reflecting on 
doing” (p. 228). He also states that “there may be something instinctive about managing 
but it has to be learned too, not just by doing it but by being able to gain conceptual 
insight while doing it” (p. 200; italics in original). The six secrets are precisely suited to 
reflection-in-action. Now we are getting closer to a theory that will travel. 
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One Big Caution 


Before getting to the actual theory, there is one overriding caution: the world has become too 
complex for any theory to have certainty. There can never be a blueprint or silver bullet. 
Never take what you read (even the six secrets) at face value. Robert Rubin, who spent eight 
years in the Clinton administration, put it best: “Once you've internalized the concept that 
you can't prove anything in absolute terms, life becomes all the more about odds, chances, 
and trade-offs. In a world without provable truths, the only way to refine the probabilities 
that remain is through greater knowledge and understanding” (2003, p. 57). 

If you want complexity, try Thomas Homer-Dixon's The Upside of Down: Catastrophe, 
Creativity and the Renewal of Civilization (2006). Homer-Dixon describes five “tectonic 
stresses”: population stress, energy stress, environmental stress (land, water, forests, 
fisheries), climate stress, and economic stress (the ever-widening income gap between rich 
and poor people). He carefully shows how these stresses are likely to have multiplier effects 
leading to “synchronous failure.” We will have something to say about passion, moral 
purpose, and happiness in later chapters, but for now I can say that mastering the six secrets 
puts leaders in a position to act with greater purpose and conviction, though always keeping 
in mind the wise proviso that they must “act with knowledge while doubting what [they] 
know” (Pfeffer & Sutton, 2006, p. 174). 

It may seem odd that in this book I am giving you advice and then cautioning you to 
doubt it, but that is precisely what I am doing. Probably the two greatest failures of leaders 
are indecisiveness in times of urgent need for action and dead certainty that they are right 
in times of complexity. In either case, leaders are vulnerable to silver bullets—in the one 
case grasping them, and in the other, relishing them. 

Rosenzweig (2007) gives us plenty of reasons (nine to be exact) why we should be wary 
of drawing management advice from even the most successful cases. He cites nine business 
delusions that deceive managers. The foremost delusion is the halo effect, which is the 
“tendency to make inferences about specific traits based on a general [and retrospective] 
impression” (p. 50); that is, once an organization is seen to be successful, people attribute 
its success to traits evidenced in the organization after the fact. As Rosenzweig documents, 
for every trait you identify in a given successful organization, you can find the opposite trait 
in another successful organization (for example, stick with your core business versus diversify 
to find new opportunities). Thus the halo effect makes it unwise to adopt uncritically GE's 
vitality curve or workout. 

Referring to psychological experiments, Rosenzweig demonstrates that “once people— 
whether outside observers or participants—believe the outcome is good, they tend to make 
positive attributions about the decision process” [or other characteristics of the 
organization] (2007, p. 34). In other words, ex post facto explorations are suspect if you are 
only examining cases of the already successful. Another delusion Rosenzweig discusses is the 
mistaking of correlation for causality. The traditional example is the mistaken conclusion 
that the greater the number of storks in an area, the higher the birthrate (real reason: the 
birthrate used to be higher in rural areas, where storks tend to be more common). A third 
delusion is that of single explanations. My current favorite is that Finland has the highest 
literacy performance in the world, and does not have national tests; ergo, other countries 
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should eliminate national tests. There's no need to dwell on the remaining six delusions, 
but they add up to a clear warning to be cautious about books that generalize from the 
practices of already successful organizations. Collins's famous Good to Great (which we will 
return to later) suffers the same fate; according to Rosenzweig (2007), “If you start by 
selecting companies based on outcomes, and then gather data by conducting retrospective 
interviews and collecting articles from the business press, you're not likely to discover what 
led some companies to become Great. You'll mainly catch the glow from the Halo effect” 
(p. 120). 

Basically, Rosenzweig is saying that success in a complex world is unpredictable because 
of uncertain customer demand, unpredictable competitors, changing technology, and a 
host of other vagaries. Instead of looking for certainties in the business literature, 
“Managers would do better to understand that business success is relative, not absolute, and 
that competitive advantage demands calculated risks. To accept that few companies achieve 
lasting success, and that those who do are best understood as having strung together several 
short-term successes rather than having consciously pursued enduring greatness” (2007, p. 
158). 

I recommend traveling with a good theory because theories never assume absolute 
certainty and are humble in the face of the future. Good leaders are thoughtful managers 
who use their theory of action (such as the six secrets) to govern what they do while being 
open to surprises or new data that direct further action. 
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Theories That Travel 


One example of a good theory that travels is evolutionary theory—the idea that plants, 
animals, and humankind adapt to changing environments over time. Evolutionary theory 
predicts and finds that long-term evolution favors ever-expanding boundaries of 
cooperative behavior, but not under all circumstances—such as when the environment is 
hostile. 

It is not my purpose to examine evolutionary theory per se, but Wilson demonstrates 
what a good theory can do as he has applied it to various studies of animals and human 
beings, including studies of altruistic behavior and religion. 

Another example of good theory that travels and one closer to the substance of our 
interests comes from my good friend Michael Barber (2007), former head of Tony Blair's 
Prime Minister's Delivery Unit (PMDU). Barber's theory of action includes ambitious 
goals, sharp focus, clarity and transparency of data, and a relentless sense of urgency. In 
terms of operations, he talks about (1) precise targeting of goals and resources; (2) 
incentives for developing new capacities, especially with respect to those people or 
organizations not doing well; (3) alternative providers; (4) prescription in demanding that 
all providers gather data, identify best practices, apply them, and be held to account; (5) 
empowered customers, and (6) checking, checking, and checking that programs are being 
implemented effectively. 


PMDU focuses on making significant improvements in the following areas (Barber, 
2007, p. 50): 


Health Heart disease mortality 
Cancer mortality 
Waiting lists 
Waiting times 
Accident and emergency 
Education | Literacy and numeracy at age eleven 
Math and English at age fourteen 
Completion of five advanced subjects in secondary school 
Truancy 


Home office | Overall crime and breakdown by type 
Likelihood of being a victim 
Offenders brought to justice 


Transport | Road congestion 
Rail punctuality 


Now there is an agenda for which one needs a theory that travels well! Barber and his 
colleagues—more accurately leaders and workers in the four sectors—did achieve 
improvements in all areas, sometimes going from awful to adequate, and other times from 
awful or adequate to good. Impressive, given the scope and scale—societal improvement in 
a country with over sixty million people. Still, the results are only adequate to good, so the 
Barber theory of action needs more refinement and better implementation, as he himself 
would agree. 





My point is not to endorse Barber's particular theory, but rather to illustrate what I mean 
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by a theory of action, one well-grounded in applied problem areas, up for scrutiny in terms 
of the strategies themselves, and, of course, the strategies’ intended and unintended 
consequences. 

We can now look at the six secrets. Figure 13.1 illustrates the set. There are five 
assumptions and criteria that underpin the set. First, the theory is meant to apply to /arge- 
scale reform. The goal is to change whole organizations, whole systems. In my own current 
work, for example, this includes improving the entire public school system of Ontario. 
Second, the set has to be understood as synergistic—each of the six feeds on the other five. 
Third, they are heavily nuanced—that is, it takes a lot of thought and application to 
appreciate their meaning and use. Fourth, they are motivationally embedded, by which I 
mean that one of the main reasons the theory works is that the six components serve to 
motivate the vast majority of people to invest the passion and energy needed to get results 
—what I sometimes call mobilizing a million change agents. Fifth, each of the six 
represents a tension or dilemma, which means you can err in one direction or another—the 
sophisticated leader holds them in dynamic tension. Every secret requires dynamic balance, 
or what Roger Martin calls The Opposable Mind (2007). For example, you don't choose 
between loving your employees or your customers; you do both in an integrated fashion. In 
Secret Two, you don't emphasize top-down or bottom-up strategies; you blend them. And 
so on. 


Figure 13.1 The Six Secrets. 
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Let's introduce the secrets briefly here. 

1. Love your employees. 
If you build your organization by focusing on your customers without making the 
same careful commitment to your employees, you won't succeed for long. And we 
have all seen the opposite: the organization that seems to run for the benefit of the 
employees, with the customer perceived as an intrusion. Neither will do. I will 
provide powerful evidence that investing in your employees in the right way can be 
enormously profitable. The key is in enabling employees to learn continuously and 
to find meaning in their work and in their relationship to coworkers and to the 
company as a whole. 
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2. Connect peers with purpose. 

All large-scale reform in the public or private sector faces what I call the too tight— 
too loose dilemma. If you want large-scale reform, you had better focus and 
tighten the requirements; but if you go too far, people feel constrained, and rebel. 
At the same time, local people need to be empowered. But if you devolve power 
and resources to local entities—the “let a thousand flowers bloom” approach—you 
get uneven results. (A thousand flowers do not in fact bloom, and those that do are 
not perennial!) I will show, with plenty of concrete examples, that the solution to 
this dilemma comes from the top, but not directly. It comes from leaders who 
embed strategies that foster continuous and purposeful peer interaction. The social 
glue of simultaneously tight-loose systems will stick, not when rank-and-file 
workers fall in love with the hierarchy—those in charge at the top—but rather 
when they fall in love with their peers. The job of leaders is to provide good 
direction while pursuing its implementation through purposeful peer interaction 
and learning in relation to results. 


3. Capacity building prevails. 

Capacity building entails leaders investing in the development of individual and 
collaborative efficacy of a whole group or system to accomplish significant 
improvements. In particular, capacity consists of new competencies, new resources 
(time, ideas, expertise), and new motivation. Many theories of action use fear and 
punitive accountability. I will maintain that this gets at best short-term and 
fleeting results. Bullying backfires when it comes to complex change. The opposite 
of such approaches—nonjudgmentalism—doesn't mean that you avoid identifying 
things as effective or ineffective. Rather it means that you do not do so 
pejoratively. Put another way, there are better ways to instill fear than through 
negative judgment—for example, by combining transparency and peer interaction. 
Pejorative judgments have their place, as when someone is abusive or engaged in 
criminal and fraudulent acts, but as motivators they need to be used sparingly. The 
main gains will come from the six secrets in concert, none of which contains 
blatant judgmentalism. 


4, Learning is the work. 
One of my Australian colleagues wrote a paper with the wonderful title 
“Professional Development: A Great Way to Avoid Change” (Cole, 2004). In 
other words, there is far too much going to workshops, taking short courses, and 
the like, and far too little learning while doing the work. Learning external to the 
job can represent a useful input, but if it is not in balance and in concert with 
learning in the setting in which you work, the learning will end up being 
superficial. I will present evidence that effective organizations see working and 
learning to work better as one and the same. 

5. Transparency rules. 
By transparency I mean clear and continuous display of results, and clear and 
continuous access to practice (what is being done to get the results). Transparency 
can be abused, such as when results are used punitively, but there is no way that 
continuous improvement can occur without constant transparency fueled by good 
data. When this secret is implemented in combination with the other five, the 
gains far outweigh the costs. Besides, transparency is here to stay in the flat world 
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of the twenty-first century. When transparency is consistently evident, it creates an 
aura of “positive pressure”—pressure that is experienced as fair and reasonable, 
pressure that is actionable in that it points to solutions, and pressure that 
ultimately is inescapable. 
6. Systems learn. 

Systems can learn on a continuous basis. The synergistic result of the previous five 
secrets in action is tantamount to a system that learns from itself. Two dominant 
change forces are unleashed and constantly cultivated: knowledge and 
commitment. People learn new things all the time, and their sense of meaning and 
their motivation are continually stimulated and deepened. As we shall see, learning 
also means being humble in the face of complexity. 
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Using a Good Theory 


You can use the six secrets directly to guide and monitor your leadership and organization. 
Or you can use them to screen managerial advice from the business literature, as I did with 
Jack Welch and GE. Or if you applied the criteria of the secrets to organizations in their 
heyday, you would worry sooner than was the case with Enron, which was named the most 
innovative company in the world by Fortune for six straight years in the 1990s. Yes, Iam in 
danger of falling victim to the halo effect (or perhaps the devil's horn effect)—attributing 
causes once I know the outcome—but Enron leaders were not team players and valued 
neither their employees nor their customers. Time wounds all heels. 

You can also use the six secrets to preempt the development of bad habits, such as the 
seven self-destructive habits of good companies, outlined by Sheth (2007): denial, 
arrogance, complacency, competency, dependence, competitive myopia, volume obsession, 
and the territorial impulse. These befell such companies as Digital, IBM, Intel, Xerox, 
A&P, and General Motors. Once a self-destructive habit exists, it is difficult to overcome, 
primarily because it is an addiction. Sheth's direct advice is to address the bad habit 
rationally. For example, to break the habit of denial, he recommends the following steps: 
look for it, admit it, assess it, and change it. Rational advice to address an emotional 
problem is unlikely to help. Instead, and Sheth takes this very position in his final chapter, 
one should take steps to prevent the development of bad habits in the first place. He has a 
number of suggestions relative to the seven bad habits, but my position is that the six 
secrets contain built-in mechanisms that serve as positive checks and balances that inhibit 
the growth of bad habits. 

Good theories are critical because they give you a handle on the underlying reason (really 
the underlying thinking) behind actions and their consequences. Without a good theory, all 
you can do is acquire techniques—surface manifestations of the underlying real McCoy. 
Recognition of this truth, incidentally, is one of the reasons why Toyota doesn't mind 
sharing its practices (Liker, 2004). You can borrow or steal a technique, but never a 
philosophy or culture. 

The six secrets together form a strong theory that can help you sort through the gurus’ 
advice. They point the way as you interpret ideas and situations and assess advice in the 
business literature. In Hard Facts, Dangerous Half-Truths and Total Nonsense, Pfeffer and 
Sutton (2006) say that you have to ask three things in considering ideas from external 
sources. (1) Is the success you observe brought about by the practice you seek to emulate? 
(This relates to Rosenzweig's halo effect.) (2) Why is a particular practice linked to 
performance improvement? “If you can't explain the underlying logic or theory or why 
something should enhance performance, you are likely engaging in superstitious learning 
and may be copying something that is irrelevant or even damaging.” (3) What are the 
downsides and disadvantages of the practice, even if it is a good one? In other words, have a 
good theory to guide your decisions and actions. 

I would also advise that you bring an independent mind to any business books 
recommending their brand of solution (including this one). I myself always take a critical 
eye to any business (or education) books that recommend solutions with certainty. This 
caveat is reinforced by Rosenzweig (2007) and by Micklethwait and Wooldridge's 
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irreverent The Witch Doctors: Making Sense of Management Gurus (1996). 

Micklethwait and Wooldridge put it this way: “Management theory...has four defects: it 
is constitutionally incapable of self-criticism; its terminology usually confuses rather than 
educates; it rarely rises above common sense; and it is faddish and bedeviled by 
contradictions” (p. 12). 

Concerning their first point, I have read hundreds of management books and have come 
across only three written by insiders who are critical of the field (Mintzberg, 2004; Pfeffer 
& Sutton, 2006; and Rosenzweig, 2007), and one written by outsiders—two editorial 
writers from the Economist (Micklethwait & Wooldridge, 1996). 

On the question of fads and contradiction, Micklethwait and Wooldridge quote one 
manager: “In the past 18 months we have heard that profit is more important than revenue, 
quality is more important than profit, that people are more important than profit, that 
customers are more important than our people, that big customers are more important than 
our small customers, and that growth is key to our success” (p. 60). 

The message, then, is don't believe everything you read, including books on management 
and, of course, including the six secrets. Caveat lector (no, not Hannibal's brother, but 
Latin for “reader beware”). Look for the argument and the evidence behind the claims. Go 
deep in trying to understand the meaning of my advice. Develop your own theory of action 
by constantly testing it against situations and ideas. Test the six secrets against your own 
experiences and intuition. 

Riddle: When is a revealed secret still a secret? Answer: When it is heavily nuanced. We 
need to go much deeper into the content and specifics of each secret in action to appreciate 
their meaning. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Do you agree that “the world has become too complex for any theory to have 
certainty’? 


2. What are some of your favorite theories? How have you used these? 


3. How might you apply the six secrets to make changes in your organization? 
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Conclusion 


Bringing the Outward and Inward Focus Together 


Tony Wagner and Robert Kegan 


Our main premise has been that leaders must understand and bring together the challenges 
of both organizational and individual change to successfully lead improvement processes in 
schools and districts. We suggest these two fronts are two learning tracks, with an outer and 
inner focus, parallel to each other. In this chapter, we clarify how the inner and outer 
changes are two sides of the single coin of school improvement. We discuss the implications 
of this integrated curriculum for a new kind of improvement leadership in our schools and 
districts. 

You should by now have a personalized, fully elaborated four-column immunity map 
that shows a private, personal learning challenge (an inner focus) tightly bound up with 
some public, shared expectation or understanding of what is called for from you to succeed 
with the work (an outer focus). For example, you may genuinely want to be a better 
delegator and create a more collaborative form of leadership in your school or central office. 
Everything you've read about school improvement suggests that the kinds of changes you 
and other superintendents or principals want to bring about cannot be achieved through 
the heroic efforts of a single leader alone, no matter how inspired, tireless, or charismatic, 
and you strongly believe this yourself. Yet your four-column immunity map has also 
surfaced another kind of belief, one that is more personal and that you do vot find in the 
things you read about school reform. This belief is headlined in your Big Assumption. Let's 
say you uncovered a belief that you may not experience your work as fulfilling enough if 
your job becomes more about enabling others rather than yourself being in the center of 
the action, the hero of the work. However genuinely committed you are to being a better 
delegator, this belief—if it remains unsurfaced and unengaged—is going to undermine 
your ability to improve. We trust that you now see how your own four-column immunity 
map expresses ove vital intersection of the outward and inward foci. In fact, we believe that 
every one of the outward changes we have been suggesting needs to occur, for successful 
whole system improvement has a similarly challenging inward dimension for any individual 
or team that is having a hard time bringing that change about. Although clarifying a focus 
on instruction, generating increasingly effective collective energy for change, thinking more 
systemically, and acting more strategically have an inner demand, some of these outward 
agendas tend to generate personal learning challenges more frequently than others. We look 
at a small number of these now to illustrate the critical interconnection between individual 
and organizational change. 
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O We must hold high expectations for all our kids. 


© Building and central office level administrators need to get more involved in 
instruction. 


O If we have many improvement priorities we actually have none; so we must choose a 
priority and stay relentlessly focused on it. 


© We must foster a widespread feeling of urgency for change. 


O We need a new kind of leader, one whose expertise is more invested in helping a 
group create the shared knowledge necessary for sustained improvement than in being 
the certain source of the answers and solutions. 


O We need a new kind of administrative team, one that can take on two jobs at once 
—running the school or district we have and leading an improvement process to 
create the school or district we must become. 


We have found that these ideas strike the many hundreds of school leaders with whom 
we have worked as eminently sensible. These school leaders are all smart and conscientious 
people. So if these ideas make so much sense to bright, caring people, why aren't they put 
into practice? We've presented a wealth of answers to that question. One overarching 
response would be to say that the ideas involve a host of adaptive challenges. If we actually 
knew how to put the ideas into practice we would have, long ago. 


Recalling Heifetz's distinction,+ technical challenges are those for which the knowledge 
to solve the problem already exists (as is evident in tried-and-true procedures, effective 
tools, and established means of training). The challenge may be complicated, and meeting 
it may be very consequential, so technical challenges are not trivial. (Removing someone's 
inflamed appendix and landing a jet airplane are technical challenges.) Adaptive challenges 
are those for which the necessary knowledge or capacity to solve the problem must be 
created during the work of solving it. The individuals or organizations undertaking these 
efforts must themselves change—they must adapt. They must not just use the available 
knowledge (as in meeting technical challenges) but create new knowledge. When we 
describe the job of remaking our schools so that no child is left behind as similar to trying 
to rebuild an airplane while flying it, we are talking about an adaptive challenge. There 
need be no embarrassment in acknowledging that we don't yet know exactly how to do 
this. 

But we do need to be at work learning how. A big part of learning how, in our view, is 
by coming to see that although any list of organizational “should-do's” may shine brightly 
in its clarity and reasonableness, we are only looking at half of the picture, at the 
illuminated side of “the moon of school improvement.” We need to also shine a light on 
the usually unseen side—the inner dimensions, demands, and assumptions. What is it like 
to travel through that same sensible list, via paths that cross into the dark side of the moon? 
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Hold High Expectations for All Our Students 


Two of us recently worked with the leadership team—the superintendent, an assistant 
superintendent of curriculum and instruction, several school principals, assistant principals, 
a few lead teachers—of a hard-working district in Southern California (SoCal District). Its 
student body was over 80 percent Latino; the professional staff was over 80 percent white. 
The majority of students came from families needing financial assistance. We asked this 
group to try constructing a four-column immunity map, only we asked them to do it 
together as a leadership team and to construct a single, collective picture, which is depicted 
in Exhibit 14.1. 


Exhibit 14.1 SoCal District's Four-Column Immunity Map, in Process 


3 Collective 4 Collective 
1 Collective 2 Doing/Not Hidden/Competing Big 
Commitment Doing Commitment Assumption 
We are committed to We do not hold We may also be 
accelerating the rate high committed to not 
of academic expectations for having to revise what 
achievement of ELL ELL or SpEd we teach and how we 
and SpEd students. students. teach our ELL and 


SpEd students. 


“ELL = English Language Learners; SpEd = Special Education 


As shown in Exhibit 14.1, the group had no trouble identifying a shared first column 
commitment that felt important to all of them. Although it was a less comfortable 
experience filling out the second column (designed to answer the question, “What do we 
do or not do that works against this?”), they arrived fairly quickly at their answer, 
indicating, “We do not hold high expectations for ELL or SpEd students.” As is usually the 
case, they found the third column (the hidden, competing commitment) to be the most 
difficult and ultimately their biggest learning opportunity. At first, they identified concerns 
about the new kinds of work they would have to take on if they were really to hold higher 
expectations for the ELL and SpEd students—the need to create new kinds of curricula and 
supports for the students. Although the third-column commitment they settled on 
technically created a picture of an “immunity to change,” the exercise did not seem to 
produce much energy for the group or usher in some productive, new vantage point. It was 
late in the day and we decided to adjourn until the following morning. 

The next morning, an agitated assistant superintendent came to find us at breakfast. “I've 
been thinking about that exercise since we ended yesterday. I thought about it last night, 
and I dreamt about it. We are not telling each other the truth about what should really be 
in that third column!” We asked him what he thought was going on. 

“The hardest thing for us to really talk about, in this mostly white group,” said the 
assistant superintendent, who was himself Latino, “is race. We all get along, and we are all 
people of goodwill, and we are all committed to helping these kids—but that may be 
exactly why we can't say what really belongs in that third column.” 
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We asked him what he thought should go in the third column. 

“If we were honest, it should say something like, “We are also deeply committed to 
preserving a povrecito culture. But I'm not sure | can say that to this group.’ He explained 
that a “povrecito culture” (“povrecitos” or “poor little ones,” is a term of endearment) was 
full of protective concern and sympathy. “It's a stance that says, “These kids are already 
facing so many obstacles, bearing so many burdens, how can we possibly increase their 
suffering by holding them to rigorous academic expectations?” 

We kept talking, and eventually he concluded that he owed it to the group to suggest a 
revision of their third column. “If I can't raise this, who can?” He decided that, however 
difficult it would be for him, “it would be impossible for one of the white administrators to 
raise it. They would fear they'd end up looking racist, or offending us, or damaging the 
spirit of goodwill on our team.” 

When he brought this to his team that morning, “it was like putting a match to dry 
tinder,” he said. It was as controversial as he'd expected it might be, and although not every 
member of the group was immediately willing to accept the new picture, they all agreed 
they had taken an important next step in their joint leadership. The four-column immunity 
map they came up with is shown in Exhibit 14.2. 


Exhibit 14.2 SoCal District's Four-Column Immunity Map, Revised 
3 Collective 
2 Doing/Not Hidden/Competing 4 Collective Big 


1 Commitment Doing Commitment Assumption 
Wearecommitted Wedonot We may also be We assume if we 
to accelerating the hold high committed to not really did push our 
rate of academic expectations having to revise students they 
achievement of for ELL or what we teach and would not succeed; 
ELL and SpEd SpEd how we teach our they would be 
students. students. ELL and SpEd crushed; we would 
students. feel defeated. 


We are committed 
to preserving a 
“povrecito” 
culture. 

The idea that reduced expectations could come not only from a place of discrimination 
or disregard but from love and concern brought a previously unilluminated side of the 
group's operations into plain view. The team now sees more deeply and accurately how 
they work against their own genuine commitment to their ELL and SpEd students. They 
now can address the core question of whether pushing these students will always lead to 
failure and suffering, as they had unknowingly assumed. And they create the possibility for 
revising this assumption, for coming to see that they can succeed with their ELL and SpEd 
students—and that their ELL and SpEd students can succeed. 
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Involve Building and Central Office 


Administrators in Instruction 


Over the last several years, school improvement advocates from many quarters have called 
for a dramatic reconstruction of the role of school principal—from capable building 
administrator to chief instructional officer. The old role is that of a plant manager who is 
buried in the office with concerns about bells, busses, and building maintenance, 
succeeding or failing on a set of criteria having little to do with the unique core enterprise 
of the school—teaching for learning. The new role is that of principal educator, the 
school's leader in directing the attention of all the school's participants to its central 
function and enhancing their capacity to engage it. This is the image of a principal who is 
out of the office and observing in classrooms, convening ongoing conversations about what 
constitutes good teaching and how we can have more of it. 

However compelling this new picture may be, and despite ever-mounting evidence of the 


critical value for student achievement of principals playing this new role, it is enormously 
difficult for principals to make the shift from building manager to chief instructional 
officer. A recent study from Education Week Research Center, polling nearly 10,000 
principals, found that only 27 percent spend part of each day guiding the development or 
evaluation of curriculum and instruction, whereas 86 percent say they spend part of 
everyday managing the school facilities and maintaining security within their buildings. 
Only 53 percent can report spending at least some time every day facilitating student 


learning; and 55 percent of 56,000 teachers polled strongly disagree or somewhat disagree 


that their principals talk with them frequently about their instructional practices.2 


Conditions, Culture, or Adaptive Challenge? 
When Gerry House came on as the superintendent of the Memphis schools, she was appalled at the number 
of broken windows in many of the school buildings. She could have said to the principals, “You are not doing 
as good a job as plant managers as I'd like. The state of these windows sends a terrible message to everyone 
inside and outside your school. Get on this.” Having the principals clean up the “broken windows problem” 
could have been seen as a strong stand for improving the culture of the Memphis public school system. It 
might have sent the message that “we care about your kids and we care about the places where we educate 
them. A lot is broken around here, and we are going to start fixing it, right away.” 


But if Dr. House also wanted to support the new cultural value of principals shifting their priorities from 
plant managers to instructional leaders, it would have been a costly way to send this good message. So instead, 
she hired an outside contractor to coordinate window repair throughout the district. She got the first message 
across (“We care about your kids...”) and she did it in a way that also said to the principals, “We care about 
you, too. Your time is better spent as leaders of our central enterprise. I'm not here to add one more 
management function; I'm here to get you out of one business so you can take up the other.” 


Of course, there are many places to look for the sources of difficulty in making this shift 
—conditions and culture play major roles—but we believe a main reason for the difficulty 
is that the challenge is not only a technical one, but an adaptive one. Even when the 
conditions have been altered and the culture is saying that our number one priority is 
learning, it turns out that many, many principals have a hard time making the shift, a sure 
sign that there is a major part of the moon in shadow. We can almost hear Einstein 
whispering at times like these, “Get a better grasp of the problem before moving to the 
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solution”! 


David, a candid principal in one of the districts with which we have had a multiyear 
relationship, gave us a rich example of his version of why this shift is difficult and what can 
lie on the other side of the moon. His superintendent has demonstrated that he means it 
when he says he wants to support every principal to become an instructional leader in his or 
her school. And David will be the first to admit that—as much as he himself is committed 
to making this shift—it isn't going very well. 

As Exhibit 14.3 shows, David's first-column commitment is perfectly aligned with his 
superintendent's goal. When David took the “fearless inventory” required to complete 
column two, he said: “Two things especially stand out. I have long believed in an open- 
door policy for my faculty, but the result is that I am continuously drawn in to providing 
advice and counsel on a whole host of personal issues, personnel disputes, life counseling. 
You can't believe all the kinds of things people want to come in and talk to me about! And 
the other thing is that I did a weeklong tracking of where my time goes, and I realized that 
monitoring the lunch periods every day, which I have always done, ends up taking a huge 
amount of time when you add it all up.” 


Exhibit 14.3 David's Four-Column Immunity Map 
2 Doing/Not 3 Hidden/Competing 
Doing Commitment 


4 Collective Big 


1 Commitment Assumption 


lam committed to 
being the Good 


Open-door policy 
with faculty leads 


| will make 
“instructional 


leadership” the 
predominant 
center of my work 
as principal and 
limit the time and 
energy that! 
spend on 
peripherals. 


to many 
conversations not 
directly related to 
instruction; daily 
monitoring of 
cafeteria is huge 
expenditure of my 
time. 


Shepherd, Father 
Confessor, amateur 
therapist, Friendly 
Mayor of the school, 
loved by and 
accessible to faculty 
and students alike. | 
am committed to not 


having conflictual 
relationships with 
faculty. 


Considering what he would least like or would be most concerned about were he to do 
the opposite of what is in column two catapulted David from the illuminated to the 
unilluminated side of his terrain. David realized that even though his open-door policy and 
lunchroom monitoring distract him from his primary goal, he really /ikes what he gets from 
the roles he plays as a warm, friendly, open, and available presence for both the faculty and 
the students. As he contemplated really making these things “peripheral” (in the language 
of his column one commitment), his demeanor became visibly subdued. It was clear that 
much of the joy he derives from his work is associated with what it means to him that 
faculty trust him enough to bring their problems to him, that they experience him as 
someone who is giving them something they clearly value, that the students feel 
emotionally attached to him and he to them. 

“And I'll tell you something more,” David said, with a groan and a wry smile, warming 
to the opportunity to have an even better look at the dark side of the moon, “I can see it's 
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not just that I would hate for the students or the teachers to start feeling I was inaccessible. 
I start to think what I would be doing more of with the teachers if I wasn't being their 
benevolent Father Confessor. I'd be riding their rear ends about changes in their 
instruction, and I know there'd be a lot of strife and struggle in all of that. Things are on a 
wonderfully even keel around here these days, and I can see a big part of me wouldn't be 
thrilled about giving that up.” 

At the very least, David now sees that for him the work of truly becoming an 
instructional leader carries a broad set of learning challenges, including some internal ones. 
He is now aware that his success will depend, in no small measure, on his willingness and 
ability to grapple with his various assumptions about what he would have to give up and 
what he'd need to start doing. With his current beliefs and assumptions, David can't yet 
imagine how satisfying and meaningful he might find it to be an effective instructional 
leader. But over time, he may find that the strife and agitation created in the short run 
actually lead him—and others—to deeper satisfaction in the longer run. 

By doing this inner work, David will have a much better chance of delivering on the 
outer work of being an effective instructional leader. 
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Choose a Priority and Stay Relentlessly Focused 
on It 


It's true that if we have many improvement priorities, we actually have none. We must 
choose a priority and stay relentlessly focused on it. So why don't we? We regularly see 
districts in which everyone is “dancing as fast as we can,” heroically expending energies on 
an impressive variety of initiatives, any one of which, on its own terms, may make all the 
sense in the world. No one can fault the effort, or the sincerity, of all this hard work. But in 
most cases no significant progress is made. This is a costly situation on multiple fronts: the 
leadership team fails to get traction toward its present goals, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult to enlist people's energies in future efforts. “Look how hard we tried last time, and 
we still didn't get anywhere,” goes the logic. “So what is the use?” 

Trying harder may be an effective strategy for technical challenges. But for adaptive 
challenges we need a way to step off the dance floor and move to the balcony, away from 
the crowd and its frenetic pace, to have a look at the bigger system that is preventing us 
from doing the “relentless focusing” we know we need to do. 

We don't yet know all the possible hidden commitments that can make starting an 
abundance of initiatives seem like a brilliant strategy. Leaders must discover their own 
answer to the question, “What would be most troubling to you about achieving a laser-like 
focus?” especially if they have been frustrated in their honest efforts to focus. Their answers 
will reveal the personal and specific learning agenda they will need to adopt if they are to 
succeed in focusing. Choosing a priority and staying relentlessly focused requires that we 
first see the personal contributions that prevent us from such focus. Having done so, we can 
then explore and test our specific assumptions in order to free ourselves and our 
organizations from the grip of overinitiating. 

Superintendents have sheepishly told us (with an expression that suggests they've never 
before thought it, let alone said it to others), “To be honest, I really don't know which of 
these initiatives is going to work. It's like the idea of a ‘differentiated portfolio,’ where you 
spread out your risk. Or like fishing with many lines. I'm afraid to remove a line from the 
place where a big fish might swim. I'm afraid of putting all our capital into one stock.” The 
irony is that this very strategy to avoid failure might, in the end, ensure it. 

Exhibit 14.4 shows three superintendents’ contributions to a four-column immunity 
map illustrating their quite different hidden reasons for not prioritizing. 


Exhibit 14.4 Four-Column Map Reflecting Three Superintendents 
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1 Commitment 


| am committed 
to leading an 
improvement 
process that is 
relentlessly 
focused ona 
single priority. 


2 Doing/ Not 
Doing 


I/we take on 
too many 
things at once, 
have a host of 
“balls in the 
air,” keep 
adding without 
subtracting. 


3 Hidden/Competing 
Commitment 


Superintendent A: | 
am committed to not 
making a mistake, to 
not betting on the 
wrong borse. 
Superintendent B: | 
am committed to not 
being bored, to 
feeling stimulated and 
energized by having a 
lot going on at once. 
Superintendent C: | 
am committed to 
being responsive to 
the enthusiasms, 
needs, or 
expectations of 
internal and external 
constituencies. 


4 Big 
Assumption 


Superintendent 
A: 1 assume | will 
make the wrong 
choice. | assume 
an initial choice 
is not modifiable. 
I assume if | am 
shown to be 
mistaken I will 
lose all 
credibility. 


Superintendent 
B: | assume that 
if 1 relentlessly 
focus on just one 
or two initiatives 
I will feel 
unsatisfied, 
restless, and turn 
into the kind of 
person I disdain. 
Superintendent 
C: I assume if I 
do not respond 
positively to 
internal 
enthusiasm and 
external pressure 
I will lose my 
bases of support. 


Why is it so important that these superintendents illuminate their hidden side? Let's take 
a minute to consider the implications of their not doing so. In a nutshell, each will 
continue to believe in the importance of focus and act inconsistently with that belief. 
Principals, in turn, will pick this up. They will hear how important focus is and get the 
message that focus isn't really a priority; everything has to get done. So although they may 
know and believe that their success in the eyes of the superintendent is to focus, focus, 
focus, they also believe that focus needs to happen in addition to all the other things already 
on their plates! 


A principal's immunity map might then look something like that shown in Exhibit 14.5. 
Exhibit 14.5 Principal's Four-Column Immunity Map 
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1 
Commitment 


lam 
committed to 
focusing ona 
single 
priority. 


2 Doing/Not 
Doing 


I take on too many 
things at once, have 
a host of “balls in 
the air,” keep 
adding without 
subtracting. 


3 Collective 
Hidden/Competing 
Commitment 


lam committed to 
not making 
mistakes by letting 
the wrong things 
go. 

lam committed to 
not putting myself 
out on a limb by 
not delivering the 


4 Collective Big 
Assumption 


I assume that if | 
let the wrong 
things go, it will be 
my fault, my job, 
and my livelihood 
here. | won’t have 
the 
superintendent’s 
backing. 


status quo. 


We see how the principal can repeat the same pattern as the superintendent and we can 
then imagine how teachers in that building will also not focus and prioritize. Without 
explicit messages from the principal about what they can let go of, or what they can loosen 
up on, teachers will understandably feel pressure to do it all too. Self-protection, in its 
varied forms, will cascade throughout the system. Focus will be absent. People will hedge 
their bets and do as much as they believe they need to do to avoid the dire outcomes their 
hidden worries and guiding assumptions predict. Yet if we all could see these worries and 
unearth our assumptions about the risks of focus, we would be in a position to radically 
alter our behaviors. For the first time, we might be able to see, for example, the inevitable 
costs for students of our not focusing. 

The forms of our personal learning challenges are not infinitely different. There is more 
than one crater on the dark side of the moon, but not an endless number. Being aware of 
the basic moon landscapes can help us see what we might be hiding from ourselves. We can 
use that knowledge as a resource when, try as we might to imagine what we are protecting, 
we don't see anything noteworthy. 

Over the last five years, we have seen hundreds of four-column immunity maps, bravely 
created by school leaders and teams of leaders working at educational improvement. The 
learning challenges that arise often share common features and forms and can therefore be 
grouped. As illustrated in Table 14.1, each of these challenges can involve new definitions 
or new tolerance for risk. 


Table 14.1 Adaptive Challenges of Change Leadership. 
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For example, Leader A assumes that 
enthusiasms and external pressure I will lose my bases of support. 
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This personal learning 


» 


challenge exemplifies the challenge of redefining and renegotiating relationships with 


others. 


Leader B illustrates immunities in the top right quadrant. He is in the grip of a Big 


Assumption implicating his own self-definition, what he must expect of himself in order to 


feel fulfilled: “I assume that if I relentlessly focus on just one or two initiatives, I will feel 


unsatisfied, restless, and turn into the kind of person I disdain. 


immunity, he needs to change his self-expectations. 


To move past his 


» 
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Leader C's immune systems were anchored in risk. She was committed to focusing on a 
single priority, and her Big Assumption led her to act inconsistently with this commitment 
because she could not risk making the wrong choice. As she put it, “I assume I will make 
the wrong choice. I assume an initial choice is not modifiable. I assume if I am shown to be 
mistaken I will lose all credibility.” Her challenges fall in the bottom half of the figure: she 
needs to work on risk tolerance with others and with herself. 

When you review Table 14.1, consider whether you see the hidden commitment you 
have identified in one (or more) of these quadrants. If nothing seems to fit, does trying on 
the various learning challenges described prompt any “ah ha” for you? 


2/2 


Foster a Widespread Feeling of Urgency for 
Change 


John Kotter, in Leading Change, says “allowing too much complacency” is the “number one 
error” change leaders make: “By far the biggest mistake people make when trying to change 


organizations is to plunge ahead without establishing a high enough sense of urgency.”2 But 
in explaining why, Kotter never gets to the leader's own inner work. As an organizational 
theorist, Kotter's focus tends to be on the complications of the organizational dynamics. He 
talks about leaders “overestimat[ing] how much they can force big changes,” or 


“underestimat[ing] how hard it is to drive people out of their comfort zones.”° We believe 
Kotter is absolutely right about this part of the picture, but it is not the whole picture. 

Consider again the predicament of Corning's superintendent Don Trombley—or 
another CLG learning partner, Superintendent Mike Ward of West Clermont. For several 
years both men led districts considered by their communities to be highly successful. Their 
communities felt this way, in part, because many good things were going on in their 
districts, and, in part, because these superintendents were doing a very good job selling 
their constituencies the proposition that the districts were succeeding! 

Anyone who has been a superintendent knows that a large part of the job includes 
managing public perceptions. There is nothing evil or corrupt about this. As Boston 
superintendent Tom Payzant has told us, “The kind of leader you want, someone who is 
closely tied to the improvement of instruction, is exactly what we need. But if a school or 
district head is not also a good politician, it doesn't matter how much they know about 


instruction. They might not last ninety days.”2 Yet the public relations dimension of 
leadership can make it exceedingly difficult to generate sufficient urgency. 

Sometimes a superintendent brand-new to a district can more easily stand up and talk 
about the urgent need for things to improve because doing so casts no shadow on the 
quality of his or her own prior work. It is also easier to sound the alarm in a troubled urban 
district. (It is also, unfortunately, commonplace for a new superintendent to be brought 
into an urban district as a hero to clean up a mess perceived to be the product of his or her 
predecessor, who, two years earlier, likely rode in on the same white horse.) Although the 
prior superintendent may not have talked about it, district and community members are 
not surprised to hear that their urban district needs significant improvements. But most 
superintendents are not new superintendents. Most, like Ward and Trombley, 
understandably feel enormous reluctance to publicize their own district's problems and 
launch an initiative calling for systemic improvement. 

“After standing up, year after year, telling the good people of my community what a 
great job we are doing,” began Mike Ward, “how do I now say, ‘We are not doing a good 
enough job by your children. We must and we can do better’?” Most leaders do not make 
this clear declaration. At best, they may borrow the frame suggested by Jim Collins's book, 


Good to Great,’ as Arthur did, saying, “We have been a very good district, but now we must 
go from good to great.” Such a frame appropriately does not find fault; however, it can also 
fail to generate sufficient urgency. “If we are doing well,” people say to themselves or out 
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loud, “and it is going to take an extraordinary amount of work or expense to do a little 
better, is it really worth it?” “Are we letting the Perfect be the enemy of the Good?” “Tf it 
ain't broke, why fix it?” 

But Ward and Trombley each made a clear declaration. They found a different kind of 
frame that also had the merit of making the present situation no one's fault. They talked 
repeatedly about the way the world has changed. Trombley made dramatically visible how 
many kids were not reading at grade level and what this meant for their futures in a 
changing economy. Ward practically made a mantra out of “‘Good enough’ is no longer 
good enough for our kids.” “We are ordinary people,” he would say about everyone 
working to reinvent the district, “who are going to do extraordinary things.” 

What Ward and Trombley did took courage and required a willingness to disappoint 
expectations, to renegotiate relationships (see Table 14.1). In other words, what they did 
often requires overturning one's own immunities to change. It is not just the leader who 
wants to say, “everything is fine”; followers want to hear this from the leader as well. 
Superintendents feel this expectation from the community, from parents, and from their 
boards. Many superintendents believe they must continue to tell the public that things are 
fine or getting steadily better in order to maintain the political and financial support both 
they and their district need for survival. And although we have seen public support for 
superintendents and their districts actually increase when superintendents are more open 
and honest about the challenges that educators face, there does exist a powerful, persistent 
crosscultural preference for the leader or teacher as reliable authority. 

Some theorists attribute this preference to the psychology of early childhood 
relationships. Others seem to want to take us back further to our cross-species inheritances. 
(Heifetz, for example, evokes the image of the silverback gorilla whose signals the others 


continuously track.2) Whatever the source of the gravity, it is a difficult orbit to escape. It 
takes enormous courage to defy social expectations. 

Social psychologist Stanley Milgram, best known for the infamous “simulated shock” 
experiment, once designed a study to test the difficulty of defying social expectations under 
even the thinnest of conditions. He directed his doctoral students to stand on crowded 
New York City subways and simply ask sitting passengers for their seats. The students 
found the task enormously stressful despite the fact that they were talking (or just 
considering talking) to complete strangers they would never see again. They wanted to 
claim they were ill (and thus not really in violation of the norm or expectation). People did 
usually surrender their seats, no questions asked. Many students reported, after claiming the 
seats, they actually did begin to feel ill, as if reflexively they needed to create an internal 
condition that would preserve the norm!/2 If it is very hard for us to disappoint others, 
even when they are complete strangers, imagine how much more difficult it will be for us to 
disappoint those with whom we have worked for many years. To overturn a third-column 
commitment not to disappoint others’ expectations, we need to expose and then modify 
Big Assumptions about the dire consequences of doing so. 
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Encourage a New Kind of Leader 


We need leaders whose expertise is more invested in helping a group create the shared 
knowledge necessary for sustained improvement than in being the certain source of the 
answers and solutions. We find the difficulty in “leading from behind” is that not only is it 
hard to disappoint others’ expectations of the good leader as the authority but also that it is 
much harder than we realize to convince ourselves of a new definition of leadership. We 
can quickly agree that our schools and districts are not going to improve because of the 
heroic service of a charismatic leader working alone—that we must build teams (and build 
them not simply so there will be an army to follow our orders and pursue the plans we have 
masterfully created ourselves). Rather, we need a kind of team that can work together at 
“rebuilding the airplane while flying it,” a team that can share the work of deciding, 
assessing, and revising on a path to improvement that is almost never a straight line. As 
with a first-column commitment, we say we believe this because we actually do; it makes 
sense to us. But we may not realize how powerful and how deep-seated are our countering 
beliefs (third-column commitments). 

This is no different from the challenges teachers often face in successfully enacting a 
learner-centered pedagogy. In recent doctoral dissertations on teacher education, Jennifer 


Berger and Jim Hammerman” each found that teachers (preservice teachers in a teacher 
preparation program and veteran teachers in an intensive summer institute, respectively) 
espoused genuine, well-considered intentions to teach in the more learner-centered ways 
they learned in their programs. Yet they don't. In some cases, they do not even know that 
they don't. Within the teacher education field there is a growing body of research that 
documents how the powerful, and usually unrecognized, beliefs teachers hold (about the 
teacher-as-authority) counter the beliefs they may enthusiastically embrace in their 
programs. The teachers they become are much more a function of the former than the 


latter.12 


As leaders, we are no different. A few years ago we conducted an “immunity to change” 
workshop with a group of urban high school principals, each of whom received Annenberg 
grants for school improvement. Along with approximately fifty principals and assistant 
principals, there were a dozen or so representatives of the foundation. One of the 
participants generously volunteered to “go public” with her developing “immunity map,” 
speaking elegantly and passionately about her aspirations for her high school in her first- 
column commitment: “I am deeply committed to leading an improvement process that will 
make our school a place of learning and self-respect for all of our kids.” She said it with 
such conviction that the group broke out into applause. 

When it came time to hear examples from the second column (“doing and not doing”), 
she was less boisterous but no less dedicated to honestly speaking her truth: “I am not 
pushing for results. I am not eliminating dysfunctional processes that slow down the change 
process. I am not really actively ‘campaigning’ for the changes.” 

When we got to the third column, which reveals why all the obstructive behavior makes 
sense, she rose up from her chair. With a voice that resonated with the same deep 
conviction, and now with a half-smile, she proclaimed, “I am also committed to dragging 
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my heels and keeping things from moving forward a single inch!” This was met with gasps 
and laughter, as people thought about their foundation benefactors in the room. “I am 
damn well committed to not being the one who takes my people out into deep water and 
then lets them drown because we don't know how to get to the other side!” 

Although the group was hearing a declaration of stuckness from one of its most inspiring 
colleagues, they broke out into spontaneous applause and laughter in appreciation for the 
sheer authenticity of her words. Later one of her colleagues mentioned that he thought it 
was a particularly brave thing for her to admit, given all who were in the room. “Yeah,” 
another said, “I thought one of those Annenberg people was going to come over and take 
back your check!” “Well, the thing I was most struck by,” said a third, “was that the 
Annenberg people were among those clapping the loudest.” 

The Annenberg people knew that leading change was not simple. They in fact were 
feeling increasingly frustrated by the lack of results they were seeing overall. But they 
recognized that the principal was bravely getting down to her role in the matter, maybe for 
the first time. They did not doubt for a moment that she meant every word of her first- 
column commitment, but they must have intuited that human beings comprise multiple 
truths, and they appreciated that she was now expressing not just one, but two of hers. 

Her bigger story, which came out in her fourth column, was that she had been coleading 
this improvement process with a mentor who had come out of retirement to be a “bench 
coach” with her. A trusted advisor, who had lately decided he needed to return to 
retirement, his departure left the principal feeling very uncertain that she had what it takes 
to bring off the changes they were working on. She wrote, “I assume I cannot do this alone. 
I assume I cannot lead without being clearer how we get from here to there.” 

These Big Assumptions led to other assumptions. “I assume someone must know exactly 
how this is going to go.” “I assume no self-respecting leader will set off toward a worthy 
destination without knowing how to get there.” “I assume if I cannot do it alone, the only 
course of action is inaction.” 

Her “change immunity” reminds us of Arthur's, whose journey we have chronicled. His 
earlier reluctance, like hers, to take real steps forward may teach us that no matter how 
easily we acknowledge the limits of a traditional command-and-control conception of “the 
good leader,” most of us, should we take on the hard work of school leadership, will 
discover its vestiges still have a hold on us. This conception may be better suited to leaders 
facing technical challenges rather than adaptive ones, for which it is never possible, even for 
the very best leader, to know everything needed before setting out. Like Columbus's 
exploration, the voyage inevitably requires us to revise our own mental models (from a flat 
world to a global one) in the process. This is the learning work of remaking our own self 
expectations and self-conceptions (see Table 14.1). 

We know such learning happens. Mike Ward, the Ohio superintendent, is just one 
example. Ward understood that meeting adaptive challenges in reinventing West 
Clermont's district required both outer and inner work and that he needed to model being 
a learner on both fronts himself. In August, two of the authors attended the district's 
annual start-of-the-new-year, multiday leadership retreat. At its conclusion, when people 
had a chance to say how they'd experienced the meeting, several people made comments 
like these: “I've been to many of these annual meetings, and many with Mike. To be 
honest, they have always had a similar quality for me: you come in, already feeling a little 
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overwhelmed thinking about everything that has to be done to be ready for the start of 
school, and then the superintendent comes in and adds to your stress by giving you this 
year's set of additional marching orders. You walk out feeling even more overwhelmed. The 
meeting this year was a unique experience and I am walking out with a kind of energy I 
have never had before!” 

What made such a difference? Along with the fact that the “marching orders” this year 
were collaboratively created during the retreat, instead of being “handed down,” a turning 
point in the meeting came early on, when Ward decided to share his own four-column 
immunity map. He began by telling the team that he was committed to further developing 
a more collaborative, distributed form of leadership. This came as no surprise, and they 
expected him next to tick off the initiatives they knew about that demonstrated that 
commitment. Instead, he took them through his second column, naming the variety of 
ways he was actually holding back or undermining his own commitment. This got their 
attention. He then told them he realized he still had very strong commitments to retaining 
various kinds of unilateral control that actually contradicted his first commitment and that 
he probably held a Big Assumption like, “I assume if I really do lead in this new way you all 
will screw things up!” 

On paper, this might look like a bizarre way for him to be communicating with his team. 
At the least it could seem rude, and at worst it could seem to severely damage bonds of trust 
between the leader and his group. But in reality, it had a very different effect. First, all 
members of the group, sometime before, had gone through the exercise of creating a four- 
column immunity map themselves, both individually and collectively, so they understood 
the kind of “bigger picture” it creates. Second, they deeply appreciated that Mike was 
making clear how their new work together was a learning challenge for him, too. And, 
finally, they experienced his first-column commitment as much more “real” when it was 
paired with his understandable worry that they might “screw things up.” They laughed 
when he said it—and they began to take more seriously the way he was counting on them. 

When we get rid of our idea of a leader as the source of all answers and solutions—the 
sure-and-certain, command-and-control, top-down authority—we don't replace it with a 
picture of a lost, inept bumbler, serene in his cluelessness. Instead, we picture a highly 
capable “leader- /earner,” someone with the courage and capability to learn, and help those 
around him learn, as they collectively create a path toward a previously unattained 
destination. Becoming this kind of leader is a long process for any of us, a kind of work that 
inevitably calls on us to be learning more about ourselves at the same time we are learning 
more about our organizations. 
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Develop a New Kind of Administrative Team 


One of our strongest invitations is for school or district leaders to develop a new kind of 
leadership practice when they are taking up the work of complex, long-term, whole system 
improvement. We believe that the team needs to learn to take on two jobs at once— 
running the school or district they have and leading an improvement process to create the 
school or district they must become. Our concept of leadership practice communities 
(LPCs) is meant to signal that educational improvement or transformation cannot be seen 
as merely one more big initiative taken up by the administrative team as it currently 
operates. 

In our work with district leadership teams, we have noticed that a critical moment in the 
early evolution toward an LPC occurs when the team decides that: 

1. It needs one meeting time for doing its accustomed administrative work and 
another for leading the improvement process (often prompting the idea that perhaps 
we do not have all the right people for the second kind of regular meeting as we are 
currently constituted). 

2. It needs to change its name (suddenly, it no longer seems quite right for a team to 
keep calling itself something like the “Administrative Council,” even though this 
name has never felt problematic before). 

These seem like spontaneous realizations of what it means that “we are taking up a 
second, different kind of leadership work” (not more important, but different). To do this 
work well, teams must give themselves the opportunity to develop over time a new form of 
practice appropriate to this different kind of work. 

However leadership groups do it, this new form of practice must steadfastly maintain a 
dual focus to internal learning and external leadership (that is, it is not just a professional 
development space; it needs to get things done). This new practice must also enable the 
group to reconstitute itself from a collection of conscientious, semiautonomous operatives 
(each of whom is tending to his or her particular leadership responsibility in the system) 
into a genuinely collaborative team that is collectively assuming responsibility for a whole 
system improvement effort. 
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6.1 Leadership Practice Communities: A Personal Learning 
Challenge 


Better understanding of what a leadership practice community looks like is quite different 
from actually being able to bring one about. The LPC is one of our favorite ideas. The LPC 
is therefore one of those “should do's” about external organizational change that burns even 
more brightly—is perhaps more “illuminated”—than any other. And we are beginning to 
learn that bringing an LPC about may require us to turn inward as well, to meet individual 
and collective personal learning challenges. So again, there is a less illuminated side of the 
picture. We do need to bring into view a fuller picture of the moon in order for an LPC to 
be more than a first-column commitment (a good intention), but a reality. 

The ideas that “we need to be more of a team,” “we are all responsible for the 
improvement of each part of the system,” and “we are at work on this together” frequently 
live alongside other, hidden, competing commitments that will undermine the LPC if they 
are not exposed. Despite all the goodwill, friendly banter, and even effective cooperation a 
leadership group may exhibit, very often its members are isolated from each other in many 
important ways. Even when a typical district leadership team begins to meet with the 
explicit intention to form an LPC, its members are not typically leaders in the life of this 
meeting. 

We do not mean they behave unprofessionally or irresponsibly. They are more often 
followers, typically of the superintendent, or they are going to be leaders of their particular 
“franchises” (“X High School,” “Y Middle School,” “the SpEd program”), carefully 
weighing the proceedings relative to the needs, opportunities, or vulnerabilities of “their” 
turf. The meeting then is more like an assembly of subgroup leaders: the superintendent 
may need to coordinate these subgroup leaders; a member may need to advocate before the 
group or the superintendent on behalf of the needs of his or her subgroup. The district-as- 
it-is-now can be run this way. The district-we-want-to-become cannot be realized this way. 

To be a leader in the life of the leadership meeting (rather than only a good steward of 
one's separate leadership realm), each member has to develop a second identity and loyalty. 
We refer to this as the ability to “wear two hats.” (One high school principal said he felt 
relieved to hear us phrase the need this way, because it had seemed to him, when he was 
first trying to do it, that it felt more like having to “grow two heads.”) Imagine that you are 
a principal of one of the high schools. There may well be times in the meeting when you 
are listening and reacting predominantly as the leader of that subgroup. But you also have 
to have the ability, as needed, to put on your other hat, not as the X High School leader, 
but as a coleader of the district improvement team. In that role you might, for example, 

© Consider positions that will not be popular with your constituents back in the high 
school. 

© Take positions concerning something going on in a colleague's school that usually 
you would consider none of your business. 

© Be willing to respond to colleagues whose queries about something happening (or 
not happening) in your high school you might usually feel was not really their 
business. 


© Make demands on colleagues to take actions or modify behaviors that have no direct 
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relationship to your high school. 


© Take an active interest in, or critique the work of, a colleague in an elementary or 


middle school. 
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Definitions for Change 


Developing a second identity and loyalty can stir up exactly the kinds of learning challenges 
suggested in the upper quadrants of ‘Table 14.1—the need to alter your own self-definition 
and the definition of your relationships with others. One means of shifting from how we 
typically relate (as a group of separately enfranchised advocates who are followers of one or 
two leaders on the district team) to more of a team of coleaders is through making team 


agreements/4 and taking the time to discuss with each other what each agreement actually 
means. In these discussions, people have the opportunity to clarify their particular “dark 
side” learning challenge as it relates to being in the group as coleaders. 

For example, we worked with a district leadership group in the Northeast that wanted to 
function more as a team. They thought this would improve their internal work and that it 
would improve their stature with their external clientele (they knew they had a reputation 
for not being a very cohesive group). Asked to identify a single agreement among 
themselves that could go the furthest toward improving matters, they came up with 
something they called the Fight-in-Private, One-Voice-in-Public Agreement. They valued 
their ability to take diverse positions and their superintendent's appreciation for the benefits 
of “spirited debate.” They didn't want to lose that. However, they did see that their 
tendency to carry these fights outside the door, to make these differences known, even after 
the group had come to a decision, was not conducive to strengthening their own team. 

Often groups can come to an agreement like this one fairly quickly. When they do, we 
invite group members to test their understanding of what the agreement actually means. 
This test is key because often when people make an agreement quickly, it will later turn out 
they each were comfortable with their own version of the agreement. We ask people to 
think of situations that are likely to arise, and how they might handle them, in keeping 
with the agreement as they understand it. This gives us a chance to ask, “If Ellen actually 
did X, would she be keeping the agreement as you understand it?” 

A school principal on this team, Bernie, had a situation he wanted to test: “If my own 
leadership group at the high school and I have come up with our position on an issue I 
know is going to come up at a district meeting, and I come here and argue our view, and 
this group decides the other way, ordinarily I'd go back to my people and say, ‘I gave it 
every shot, but you won't believe what those bozos decided this week.’ [Hooting and 
hollering.] Okay, I realize this would not be in perfect keeping with our new agreement and 
I wouldn't say that. But let's be real. How can I really be ‘One Voice in Public’ with my 
own crew when they already know my position? I won't call you bozos, but I'm probably 
going to tell them I gave it every shot. I'm probably going to tell them what I said. Would I 
still be keeping our agreement?” 

This led to spontaneous combustion, with six people talking at once and then a very 
lively conversation. Some people thought Bernie made complete sense and that he would 
not be violating the agreement. Some people thought it would violate the agreement, and 
that once a district team decision had been made he had to stand with the district team. 
His own team would know, of course, that he had taken a different position, but they also 
had to experience Bernie as a member of both groups. They would ultimately respect the 
district team more for witnessing that Bernie kept a kind of integrity with this team, too. 
“They need to see your other hat, Bernie!” 
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Other people said Bernie's issue made them think that they all should anticipate such 
situations. Maybe it was not a good idea in the first place to come to such a fixed position 
with their own teams before heading into the district team. That made them into advocates 
for their franchise and didn't really allow them to play a full role on the district team. 

Other people wanted to go off on a related but more general issue: Is it okay to tell others 
outside the group just what your own position was concerning a contentious issue around 
which the team had rendered a public decision? “Isn't that just freedom of speech?” The 
group was divided about this, too. Some thought they ought to have this right and others 
said, “How can we possibly be keeping an agreement about “One Voice in Public’ if we are 
making known our dissenting view all the time? Isn't that basically what we are doing 
now?” We asked the following question of those who thought they should be able to make 
their views known to others outside the team: “Since you all seem to agree it would 
definitely be a violation to tell someone outside the group what someone else's position was 
[to which they all agreed], why would you think it would be any different to share a 
different part of the team's private conversation—namely, what you said?” 

The group eventually saw what all these conversations are really about: they suggest the 
beginnings of a new organism taking shape, of a living entity with its own integrity. They 
suggest the possibility of collaboratively preserved boundaries that begin to make the 
leadership team a true space of its own, with conversation that all members own (rather 
than a place for “free speech” and advocating for one's subgroup). They suggest how weak 
or porous the current boundaries between this group and the rest of the system have been; 
how much more rooted in and loyal to their subgroups, to their separate franchises, many 
of the leaders have been. They suggest a group beginning to do the work that may be 
required to reconstitute itself as the kind of team needed to be an effective, cohesive agent 
of systemwide change. 

In effect, they are beginning to do this work by manifesting their competing 
commitments. They may genuinely want to be a more collaborative team, but in getting 
into the details of how they would have to conduct themselves differently, outside the 
group as well as inside it, they are coming to terms with the power of their commitments to 
preserving a certain autonomy within the system and preserving a loyalty and identification 
with their subunits. If the team is to cohere as a group of coleaders who collectively plan for 
and tend to the adaptive work of reinventing the school or district, they will need to surface 
their individual immunities and work to overcome them. 
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Shining a Broader Light on Change 


We have urged a number of significant visible changes in the ways schools and their leaders 
should operate. In this chapter, we have taken an unusual tour through the most prominent 
of these changes, focusing on the systematic nature of the less visible, personal learning 
challenges that may be a part of enacting any of them. Our goal has been to sketch this 
usually “dark side of the moon” much more broadly than the one example you created for 
yourself in the earlier chapters. We took this tour to bring to life the proposition with 
which we began: every one of the outward changes that we suggest needs to occur, for 
successful whole system improvement has some kind of similarly challenging inward 
dimension; any individual or team that is having difficulty bringing that change about must 
address the inward dimension. 

Enlightening this side of the picture suggests a number of implications for leaders. 
Forming an improvement team that functions as an LPC can be most useful in helping a 
team see its “dark side of the moon” if they get stuck making progress on any critical 


“outer” change. This, as you'll see, is a close relative to the individual immunity tool 
we've asked you to engage throughout the book. Conducting this group activity can create 
a space for a new kind of group conversation. Issues the group has not before been able to 
discuss (either because it was not aware of them or did not know how to bring them up 
constructively) should now be more discussable (such as the example earlier in this chapter 
about the inappropriately protective environment of the “povrecito culture”). The emphasis 
on clarifying a contradiction not between different factions within the group, but 
contradictory beliefs held by the group as a whole, allows the group to look deeply at itself 
without individual defensiveness. 

The process allows the group to rather swiftly bring out hidden commitments and 
assumptions that have often never been voiced because it would feel too risky for any one 
person to be associated with them—such as the idea (which commonly arises in the third 
column) that we may also be committed “to not changing,” or “to preserving the status 
quo,” or the idea (which commonly arises in some form in the fourth column) that “we 
assume all children cannot learn at high levels,” or that “it is actually impossible to leave no 
child behind.” If we hold these beliefs (along with our more hopeful ones) but must 
pretend we do not, they continue to exercise their influence, and we have no chance, 
individually or collectively, to explore them. If we cannot talk about them in a safe and 
private space because they are “unacceptable,” then all our learning, problem solving, and 
school improving will deal with only a piece of what needs to be engaged.1@ 

A group should not be afraid or ashamed to discover it is bedeviled by a contradiction. 
Every adaptive challenge is beset with contradictions that require us to adapt. A 
contradiction is not a fatal flaw. Potentially, it is a rich resource for the group's learning and 
greater effectiveness. It gives the group an additional change strategy, besides merely trying 
to “fix” the limitations it identifies in its second column. 

The groupwide immunities exercise invites leaders to dig deeper into the causes of the 
limitations before trying to “solve” them, especially to consider why these “limitations” may 
actually make complete sense. If every system is brilliantly designed to produce exactly the 
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results that it does, then perhaps before we try to improve our system, we need to better 
grasp its current “brilliant design.” If this “brilliance” escapes us, so likely will any lasting 
solution. 

Finally, the group needs the opportunity to consider “where do we go from here?” with 
the new ideas and insights the exercise has generated. In some cases, this can lead to the 
group equivalent of “testing the Big Assumption.” What kinds of “experiments” can the 
group (or its delegates) conduct that will generate information on the Big Assumption? 

In many cases, a more productive next step is continued and deeper conversation: a 
group might drill more deeply into the implications of its Big Assumptions. If its Big 
Assumption is, “We assume if we do try to do it we will fail,” has the group discussed what 
“success” and “failure” mean in the context of a large, long-term initiative like the one it 
has just begun? Does the group need to clarify (and perhaps be relieved of) worries about 
who will make this determination? Or when? Or on what grounds? And with what 
consequences? Do group members assume they are supposed to already know how to do 
everything that will be required of them to succeed (“We assume if we do discover the 
problem is us it shows we are frauds”), that they are not allowed to learn “on the job” when 
taking on an adaptive challenge? 

When the exercise is done in a multigroup format, often the next steps become self- 
evident once all the groups have reported. A warning to leaders: the experience of getting so 
much useful and revealing information all at once can be intense. The subgroups of one 
district team came back and reported contradictions that showed why the leaders of each 
subgroup were not advancing the change initiative. In every case, there were third- and 
fourth-column entries reflecting a desire not to get the superintendent in trouble with his 
board or not to risk disappointing or angering the superintendent by focusing on a small 
number of priorities. (Despite the fact that the superintendent was specifically asking them 
to focus on a few priorities, they weren't sure he really meant it.) The results were a 
revelation for the superintendent, who then made clear the need for conversations that 
would help the group members take new risks. 
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Implications for the Change Leader: Toward 
Adaptive Work 


The work of organizational change inevitably runs smack into the work of personal change 
no matter what direction one turns. Yes, it is vital for schools and districts to be relentlessly 
focused on instructional improvement; for leadership teams to think systemically and act 
strategically; for leaders to generate the energies for change through increased collaboration, 
co-ownership, and urgent priorities. And to succeed in these worthwhile activities, we may 
need to reexamine previously hidden beliefs, assumptions, or mental models that could stand in 
the way of our doing so. This fundamental idea carries with it a variety of implications for 
the change leader. In this section, we briefly consider five: leaders need to embrace the 
fuller picture, set an example, encourage others to take up their own personal learning 
work, welcome contradictions, and create organizations that increase personal capacities. 
We describe them as a set of stances for change leaders to consider. 
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Embrace the Fuller Picture 


Embracing the fuller picture may be the least visible and the most important stance. It 
doesn't involve necessarily doing anything. It is about an inner disposition. It means 
acknowledging the existence and importance of the “fuller picture’—or at least taking 
seriously the possibility that success may depend on cultivating both a stronger outward 
and inner focus. We know this is not an easy thing to do. We know it makes new demands 
on leaders cognitively and emotionally. 

From the cognitive side, the change leader's arena may be more complex than 
customarily described. If this has been one of your reactions, please know that you are not 
alone. How should you regard this suggestion that the work ahead may be harder than 
previously understood? Perhaps a brief story will suggest one kind of answer. 

Four years after the Gates Foundation awarded a grant to launch the Change Leadership 
Group at Harvard, it hired a third-party evaluation team, a group that had no prior need or 
potential advantage in rendering a verdict in one direction or another. These assessors 
interviewed people in the districts where we consulted, talked to people who attended our 
trainings, read or listened to the ideas you've been exposed to in this book, and tried to 
understand the use people made of the tools we have provided you. Although the evaluators 
had a great many favorable things to say, the central conclusion they drew was that the 
framework we presented, and the work we did with district leaders, was “complex.” What 
interested us especially was the stance they took toward this complexity. In their report to 
the Gates Foundation, they wrote: “The driving ideas are complex...but school reform has 


always been difficult, and we have tried many easy ‘fixes’ before. The ideas are complex, but 


then so are the schools and the adults working in them.” 4 


This last sentence brings us back to thoughts of Einstein, who said: “No problem can be 
solved from the same consciousness that created it.”18 We may need a more complex way 
of thinking about educational transformation because the schools and adults working in 
them may be more complex than we have given them credit for. 

And we know that adopting a stance that stays mindful of the “dual focus” is emotionally 
demanding. When Superintendent Mike Ward said, “We set out to work on our schools, 
and discovered that, in order to really succeed at it, we had to work on ourselves, as well,” 
the expression in his voice had as much to communicate as the words themselves. Having 
begun to see the results of his work, there was undeniable exhilaration, but the wry tone 
also reflected the fatigue and the anxiety that have been an equally undeniable part of the 
journey. Growing is hard work, made all the harder if we continue to believe it is the 
primary province of the young—that “grown-ups,” especially those in leadership positions, 
are supposed to have done all the growing they will ever need to do to successfully carry out 
their work. 
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Set an Example 


If we, as leaders, deny ourselves the opportunity to “grow on the job,” how likely is it that 
those around us, those who work for us, are going to feel genuinely entitled to the same 
right themselves? The second stance recognizes that actions speak louder than words. If we 
want our colleagues to identify and engage those personal learning challenges that stand 
directly in the way of accomplishing goals to which they are genuinely committed, we are 
asking them to make themselves vulnerable. We are asking them first to name ways in 
which they are currently less effective in their work! 

What has been so remarkable and inspiring to us is the courage we have seen teachers 
and administrators display in their willingness to take on this work. Even when the “boss” 
makes his or her own learning challenges more visible, those who work for the boss are still 
taking a risk (“We can't fire you for your limitations”). But we have certainly seen that the 
leader's willingness to model the stance of “learning while leading” goes a long way toward 
fostering a community of personal reflection. 

But what kind of “community of personal reflection” is the leader trying to foster? What 
is the optimal kind of example for the leader to share? Modeling the dual focus does not 
mean demonstrating that, along with the organizational changes one is trying to bring 
about, one is also willing to participate in and promote self-reflective activities of any sort, 
which may or may not have tight connections to those very organizational changes. A 
genuinely dual focus is not interested in personal reflection or personal disclosure for its 
own sake. However bravely undertaken, however personally illuminating the journey, 
personal learning among school professionals that is not tightly joined to the organizational 
changes designed to transform the quality of teaching and learning is not a dual focus; it is 
only a parallel focus. Improved teaching so that all students can develop the new skills 
required for them to succeed must be visibly connected to our individual learning agendas. 
The optimal example for the leader to share should clearly demonstrate a personal learning 
goal that, if not accomplished, will put at risk the collectively owned improvement priority 
or the ability to carry out a publicly understood strategy for accomplishing that priority. 
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Encourage Others to Take Up Their Own Personal Learning 
Work 


We have yet to meet a single teacher or administrator participating in an ambitious whole 
school or whole district transformation effort for whom zo part of their work presents an 
adaptive challenge. Nor do we expect to meet such a person. Adaptive challenges require 
provisions for our own growth. Trying to meet adaptive challenges through technical 
means is the most common error Heifetz sees.2 Not bringing everyone into the dual focus 
(providing a kind of professional development for many, for example, that tries to input 
new skills without considering the way people may need to change in order to own and 
implement the new skills) is essentially an invitation for people to commit this error. 

Each leader will find his or her most comfortable way to encourage others to take up 
their personal learning. This stance does not suggest that leaders should encourage their 
colleagues to make a “personal learning program” out of every challenging aspect of their 
work. This is unrealistic, unnecessary, and impossible. 

We encourage an apparently more modest but actually quite transformational stance: Are 
you helping the people with whom you work identify even ove good learning problem that 
neither you nor anyone else expects them to solve overnight? 

And what is a good learning problem? It has the following traits: 

O It is directly related to the work one needs to get better at, in order to succeed with 
the public, organizational improvement goal. In other words, it connects in a direct 
way to the challenge of improving teaching and learning. 

O It is a problem one is personally very interested in working on. 


O Its exploration (via the four-column immunity map or by any other means) should 
reveal both previously hidden contradictions in one's commitments and any Big 
Assumptions in need of testing. 

The leaders of the district in the Northeast provide us an example of a “good learning 
problem,” applicable to nearly every member, as each sought to work more collaboratively. 
Even when we divided them up into their role-alike subgroups (all the elementary 
principals; the middle school principals and vice principals; the high school principals and 
vice principals; the central office people) and had them work through a four-column map 
around their common commitment to work together more collaboratively, they each 
discovered myriad ways in which they did not, even within their own role-alike groups! (1) 
The problem—working collaboratively—is clearly related directly to their success in 
leading a whole-district improvement process. (2) It is a problem they were each interested 
in working on (in fact, they found it maddeningly interesting, especially when they 
discovered it was not just about factions between the subgroups, but just as difficult for 
them to bring off with their own peers). (3) Its exploration easily led them to contradictory 
commitments (for example, to protecting one's turf; to leading the top elementary school) 
and constraining assumptions (for example, the belief that no matter how much 
superintendents talk about the need for collaboration, they will be judged only on their 
individual accomplishments). 
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Welcome Contradictions 


At the very least, the ideas in this chapter might encourage leaders to take a more expansive 
and generous stance toward colleagues and subordinates who may not be delivering at the 
fastest pace or in the most desirable fashion. Might we less readily conclude the individual 
was not on board with the change in the first place or lacked the skills to perform at the 
level we expect? Is it possible there are “hidden commitments” and obstructive Big 
Assumptions at work here? Even if we bring this bigger picture only to our own thinking 
about another's work and never share it explicitly with the other, might we find a greater 
set of choices about how next to be helpful? Or work with a less “made-up mind” about the 
other's capabilities? 

Imagine how much more benefit might be derived if there were a more widespread 
“friendliness” toward our contradictions (and the possibly limiting mental models or Big 
Assumptions that fuel them). Contradictions can be a rich resource for generating good 
problems to grow on—a curriculum, so to speak, for individual and collective change. As 
we describe in the group immunities tool in Appendix A, leaders can take the position that 
collective contradictions are inevitable (and not a shameful sign of their own inadequacy or 
the fatal dysfunction of their group) and ultimately valuable because they help a group 
bring to the surface possible distortions in its shared thinking. When leaders make clear 
that such contradictions are not “grounds for firing,” but new opportunities for learning, it 
makes it much easier for everyone to bring this “fuller picture” into conversations and 
considerations about one's own work, and that of one's subordinates or supervisees. The 
question, “What ‘hidden commitment’ might you or I hold that makes these ineffective 
behaviors ‘brilliant’?” becomes now not punitive, but an invitation for valuable and prized 
learning. 
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Create Organizations That Increase Personal Capacities 


We believe leaders and leadership practice communities have a better chance of success 
when they develop what we have called here a dual focus—a simultaneous attention to 
cultivating both a greater organizational savvy and a more effective habit of personal 
reflection. One reason for this success is that a dual focus tends to increase personal 
capacities, a critical condition for meeting adaptive challenges. As people have a chance to 
expose and rethink limiting mental models, beliefs, and assumptions, their behavioral 
repertoire expands. They see a wider range of choices and possibilities. They don't simply 
redefine their working relationships or their self-expectations; they do so in a fashion that 
makes them more effective. 

Of course, our schools and districts do not exist for helping the adults who work within 
them grow; they exist for helping our children and youth grow. But we may need to 
accomplish the first to accomplish the second—the adaptive challenge of helping all our 
young learn new skills at new levels. Writing over seventy years ago, educational sociologist 
Willard Waller said a similar thing: “It is necessary to consider the personalities of all who 
are involved in the social settings of the school, for it is not possible...to liberate students 
from present inhibitions without also liberating teachers.”22 To that we add that other 
adults in the schools must be liberated as well. 

We have tried to be honest about the ways in which this leadership work is difficult. 
Significantly altering the quality of our schools is very hard work. But it is equally true that 
very deep satisfactions are also possible in a kind of leadership that supports the ongoing 
growth and development of all the people who are spending important parts of their lives in 
our schools—children and adults alike. 

Research shows that the greatest cause of burnout comes not from simply having too 
much to do, but from being too long in a place of work without experiencing one's own 
ongoing development.2+ Conversely, the increase in energy and morale generated from 
experiencing one's work as personally expansive is geometric. And no one benefits more 
from this enhanced morale than our children. As Roland Barth has written, “Probably 
nothing within a school has more impact on children, in terms of skills development, self- 
confidence, or classroom behavior, than the personal and professional growth of 
teachers.”2* (Naturally, we add administrators as well.) When the adults in the school, says 
Barth, “individually and collectively examine, question, reflect on their ideals, and develop 
new practices that lead towards those ideals, the school and its inhabitants are alive. When 


[the adults in the school] stop growing, so do their students.” 
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Concluding...or Commencing? 


We want to suggest that you have patience with yourself and your colleagues as you work 
to develop this new way of seeing. This dual focus—attention outward and attention 
inward—takes time. The temptation to drop one focus or the other (perhaps, most often, 
the inward focus) is powerful. If it feels too hard or unfamiliar, it can gradually fall into 
disuse. 

We may have to be on our guard not to become like the man who is looking for his lost 
watch under a lamppost. “Do you think you dropped it here?” a companion asks. “No,” 
says the man. “I actually think I dropped it across the street, a ways from here.” “Then why 
are you looking for it here?” asks the companion. “Because here,” replies the man, “the light 
is so much better.” 

If one focus is so much more familiar to us, so much more illuminated, we may pour all 
our energies in that direction. We can be hard at work, with the greatest sincerity and 
devotion. We can support those around us to work tirelessly as well. We know we are all 
doing “all we can,” so we are especially dismayed and discouraged when all this hard work 
seems not to be making the difference we are hoping for. The changes do not penetrate the 
classroom door. The achievement gap does not lessen. Children are still left behind. 

Our work in learning to develop the dual focus may itself best be seen as taking up the 
ultimate “immunity to change.” You genuinely want to sharpen both an outward and an 
inward focus (column one). The more you work with our concepts, the more you will learn 
the ways you tend to undermine this genuine commitment (column two). If you then take 
the time to work out your own hidden commitments (column three) and Big Assumptions 
(column four), you may help yourself, over time, develop your own version of the dual 
focus to which you (and we) aspire. 

Our hope is that you can use this book to shine more light on those previously 
unilluminated places where you may also need to be looking to find what is missing. If your 
progress is slowed or stuck, consider that your light needs to shine more broadly, not more 
intensely; use the lessons we've provided to illuminate both sides of the street. We hope you 
will use these ideas as a “renewable resource” that you can return to over time, rather than 
something that is read through once and “finished.” 

The work of change leadership suggests a new kind of administrator and a new kind of 
administrative team. Although the language and enterprise of “leadership” has lately been 
vested with dignity and promise, the label and role of the “administrator” unfairly retains a 
gray, uninspiring pallor. The following words, attributed in the original to the Chinese poet 
Du Fu, from the Tang Dynasty more than a thousand years ago, cast a different light on 
“administration,” and give us the chance to end by wishing you the strength to continue 
swimming against the tide: 


It is not that I lack the desire to live beside rivers and among hills, Hearing the wind 
scatter leaves, watching the rain breed fish; But the thought of disproportion in public 
affairs 


Offends my sense of rhythm, and disposes me 


To expend the passion that normally takes form in song and painting, On matters of 
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administrative interest. 

Knowing that all things have their intrinsic nature 

I imitate the whale 

That perpetually aspires to change the currents of the sea. Torn by contradictory 

thoughts, I drink deep. 

Drink deep—within the work, and within yourselves. Please know how much we admire 
what you do, and how important we believe it to be to the quality of our children's futures. 
We have no illusions that the work of transforming education has its source at Harvard 


University or Washington, D.C. It has its source in your classrooms, in your schools, in 
your district offices, and in the work you are doing each day. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What do Wagner and Kegan mean by individual change? Give examples of your own 
personal learning. 


2. What collective commitment might you identify in your organization in order to 
construct a four-column community map? Can you imagine the responses to each of the 
questions? 


3. Do you agree that “if we have many improvement priorities, we actually have none?” 
y' y y 
Why or why not? 
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How to Reach High Performance 


Kenneth Leithwood, Alma Harris, and Tiiu Strauss 


Two overriding insights emerge from reflecting on the evidence examined to this point in 
the book. First, what successful leaders do to turn around and improve underperforming 
schools, as compared to improving schools already performing adequately, is different. But 
it is less different or specialized than much previous evidence would suggest (especially 
evidence collected in the private sector). Indeed, it is possible that the prevalence of the idea 
that there are specialized or distinctive leadership approaches for turnaround situations may 
be commercially rather than empirically driven (Slater, 1999). Leaders in both turnaround 
and other contexts rely on exactly the same repertoire of core leadership practices, although 
they enact these practices in subtly different ways to fit the growth stage or context of the 
school. The particular amalgam of leadership strategies and approaches that successful 
leaders select are those that best meet the particular needs of the school at the time. This 
ability to discern exactly what a school requires is at the core of highly effective leadership 
practice. Good leaders intuitively know when to change direction or approach. 

Second, although each of the three stages we have used to describe the turnaround 
process presents unique challenges, there is no single, best prescription that dictates the 
specific actions of leaders at each stage. There are certainly useful lessons in helping leaders 
to decide what those actions should be, and these lessons have been sprinkled throughout 
the chapters as our data warranted. But as Chapter One made clear, the causes of poor 
performance can vary widely across schools in need of turnaround. For example, outside a 
school, the influence of disadvantage and poverty can be acute; and within it, problems can 
include poor or inappropriate leadership, inadequate instruction, isolated professional 
cultures, dysfunctional organizational structures, and toxic interpersonal relations. Because 
the mix of causes of underperformance can vary so widely, it follows that the array of 
approaches selected to tackle the ensuing underperformance should also be highly 
differentiated (Harris & Chapman, 2002). This is why an initial, accurate diagnosis of the 
real rather than perceived influences and causes of underperformance is imperative. An 
inaccurate diagnosis can lead to the wrong selection of strategies for improvement that at 
best will do little harm and at worst could distract the school from a direction of travel that 
would be more productive. 

Each of the within-school causes of poor performance is, more precisely, the negative 
state of a more general and potentially positive condition (leadership, culture, instruction, 
and relationships, for example). Our account of the task of turnaround leaders in this 
chapter is one of creating the school conditions where the possibility of turnaround to stay 
around is maximized and the foundation for exceptional performance is laid. The main task 
of leaders is to constantly monitor the status of the internal conditions in the school that 
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influence student learning and improve the status of those conditions that are most in need 
of improvement and most likely to improve student learning. 

We argue in this chapter that much more is known about the conditions likely to turn 
around a school than to assist it in reaching exceptional performance. As we have shown, 
the literature on failing schools and turnaround solutions is extensive, yet the literature on 
high-performing schools and their characteristics tends to be more limited. Consequently 
this chapter outlines what school leaders need to know about creating the conditions to 
improve student learning and move the school toward exceptional performance. 

Building on and extending evidence about the causes of decline, this chapter proposes a 
fourfold classification of school conditions that considerable evidence suggests have 
important consequences for the learning of students. As Figure 15.1 indicates, this fourfold 
classification encompasses rational, emotional, organizational, and family conditions. Each 
category of conditions includes distinctly different sets of variables, each identified as 
having a direct impact on students’ experiences to a greater or lesser degree. These variables 
could include, for example, those relating to school culture, teachers’ practices, teachers’ 
emotional states, or parents’ attitudes. These variables can be influenced through the 
enactment of leadership practices and are the main route to improving student learning 
outcomes. 


Figure 15.1 Four Sets of School Conditions to Improve in Order to Influence Student 


Learning 
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The literature suggests that assessments to determine what actions and interventions 
must be taken to achieve high performance need to consider the individualized needs and 
conditions of each school and organization in order to determine best how to build capacity 
(Harris & Chrispeels, 2008; Hopkins, 2001). High-performing organizations deliberately 
build capacity and understand the need to develop the internal resources and secure and 
sustain high performance. They do this through a focus on the conditions within four 
broad categories: rational, emotional, organizational, and family. Each of the four categories 
provides leaders with a compass for potential development work, but much depends on the 
individual school. As we have highlighted, the most effective improvement efforts are 
always context specific and carefully targeted at individual school needs. 

Working on the conditions in each of the four categories can improve the quality of 
students’ school and classroom experiences and can lead to more effective learning plus 
higher organizational performance. However, exercising leadership in relation to only one 
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category of conditions alone is unlikely to bring a significant return on investment to 
student learning or secure exceptional performance. The key to demonstrable gains for 
students is in the alignment of activity to improve and enhance all four sets of conditions 
over time. It is the interaction of these sets of conditions that can move a school from 
performing well to performing at the highest level. 

The diagnosis, selection, and improvement of each of the four sets of conditions are 
addressed in the next four sections of this chapter. The chapter concludes by reflecting on 
the way schools reach exceptional levels of performance by focusing on these four sets of 
conditions. 


ZT. 


Rational School Conditions 


Rational and technical conditions relate to a school's routine organization and functioning. 
Conditions in this category are rooted in the knowledge and skills of school staff about 
curriculum, instruction, and learning. In general, exercising a positive influence on these 
variables calls on school leaders to know about the technical core of schooling, extend their 
problem-solving capacities (Robinson, Lloyd, & Rowe, 2008), and review their knowledge 
of effective instruction. 

Rational and technical conditions are situated in both the classroom and the school. 
Since a considerable amount of evidence is available about the effects on student learning 
stemming from such conditions, school leaders can prioritize those known to have the 
greatest chance of improving their students’ learning. Hattie's (2009) synthesis of 
classroom-level evidence suggests that school leaders would be wise to focus their 
improvement efforts, for example, on the extent to which teachers are providing students 
with immediate and informative feedback, teachers’ use of reciprocal teaching strategies, 
teacher-student relations, classroom management practices, and the general quality of 
teaching in the school. 

For turnaround school leaders, simply knowing which conditions in the rational category 
hold the greatest promise for improving student learning is not enough. It still leaves them 
with the problem of figuring out how to improve the status of those conditions in their 
schools. The key question following initial diagnosis and selection of core variables for 
action is, “What do we do?” 

High-performing schools place teaching and learning at the heart of improvement efforts 
and relentlessly pursue ways of improving the instructional core (Elmore & Fuhrman, 
2001). Building instructional capacity requires shifting beliefs and cultures, adopting a view 
that all students can learn, and a coupling of needs with high expectations. Instructional 
leaders in high-performing schools are characterized by the ability to outline a clear vision 
and values relating to high expectations for all students. They understand the definition of 
quality instruction and pedagogy and are able to strategically implement a plan that 
addresses capacity building among staff while also building trust. Investment in teachers’ 
continuous professional development can increase student achievement and has been 
shown to be one of the primary factors in promoting school improvement. High- 
performing schools place a premium on teachers’ professional development as a route to 
improving instructional outcomes, and teachers are encouraged to form professional 
learning communities to support inquiry and investigation into their pedagogical practices. 

A small number of studies have identified the leadership practices that are most likely to 
increase a school's academic expectations or improve its academic press (the degree to 
which staff, students, and parents consider the academic work of students to be the school's 
main priority) (Alig-Mielcarek, 2003; Jacob, 2004; Jurewicz, 2004): 

© Developing and communicating shared goals 
O Establishing high expectations 
© Helping to clarify shared goals about academic achievement 


Other leadership practices have been identified by the evidence as influencing higher 
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student achievement and higher organizational performance—for example: 
© Not burdening teachers with bureaucratic tasks and busywork 
© Grouping students using methods that convey academic expectations 
O Providing an orderly environment 
O Establishing clear homework policies 
© Monitoring and providing feedback on the teaching and learning processes 
© Monitoring student performance in relation to instructional objectives 
© Requiring student progress reports to be sent to parents 
© Buffering in order to protect instructional time 
© Basing remediation efforts on a common instructional framework 


Elmore (1999) outlines a number of dimensions that contribute to instructional 
improvement and high performance. First, professional development needs to focus on 
knowledge and skills that the students need, considering the necessary conditions of how 
such knowledge will be acquired. Second, educators’ knowledge and skills need to be 
compatible with the requirements of learners, thus leading to a consideration of additional 
areas of training in order to address student learning. The third dimension focuses on 
incentives aimed at improving the staff's commitment and collaboration to unified 
purposes and goals. Fourth, resources and capacity for change must be addressed if the 
school is going to move to a higher level of performance and operation. Finally, account 
must be taken of the emotional dynamics within the organization that can make higher 
performance more or less likely. 
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Emotional School Conditions 


The leadership literature spends a great deal of time on the rational dimensions of practice 
and less so on the emotional features that can so powerfully affect culture and well-being. 
Although the idea of rational and emotional conditions may seem oppositional and 
contradictory, both are more tightly connected than many leaders might believe. 
Considerable evidence indicates, for example, that emotions affect cognition: emotions can 
structure perception, direct attention, give preferential access to certain memories, and bias 
judgment in ways that help individuals respond productively to their environments 
(Oatley, Keltner, & Jenkins, 2006). The literature on turnaround and high-performing 
organizations also sends a strong signal about the centrality of trust, positive relationships, 
and supportive cultures as a prerequisite of improved and, ultimately, exceptional 
performance (Slater, 1999). 

A recent review of more than ninety empirical studies of teacher emotions and their 
consequences for classroom practice and student learning (Leithwood, 2006; Leithwood & 
Beatty, 2007) unambiguously recommends the need for school leaders to pay attention to 
the emotional conditions in their schools as a means of improving student learning. Harris 
(2003) shows unequivocally that emotions play a significant part in effective leadership and 
that the emotional dimension of a leader's work is critically important in moving a 
dysfunctional culture forward and establishing the belief that high performance is a real 
possibility. 

A small but significant number of teacher emotions have been shown to have significant 
effects on teaching and learning outcomes: individual and collective teacher efficacy; 
feelings of job satisfaction; level of organizational commitment; morale, degrees of stress or 
burnout, or engagement in the school or profession; and trust in colleagues, parents, and 
students. 

Evidence from high-performing schools suggests that teachers accept responsibility for 
their students’ learning and accountability for student outcomes. Learning difficulties are 
not assumed to be an inevitable by-product of low socioeconomic status, lack of ability, or 
family background. As we have seen, high-performing schools such as Compton School 
that have come from a low starting point have high expectations for students as well as for 
staff. Evidence suggests that high expectations encourage teachers to set challenging 
benchmarks for themselves, engage in high levels of planning and organization, and devote 
more classroom time to academic learning. 

As our case studies have shown, teachers who hold high expectations of themselves and 
others are more likely to engage in activity-based learning, student-centered learning, and 
interactive instruction. A feature of high-performing organizations is the sets of cultural 
norms that reinforce an expectation that exceptional goals are achievable. High-performing 
schools believe fundamentally in their ability to outperform their own targets or aspirations. 
This belief comes from a shared or collective sense of powerful self-efficacy that the school 
leader orchestrates and nurtures. The evidence shows that highly effective schools are not 
an accidental by-product of the system; rather, they are carefully created and constructed by 
the school leader. As we have highlighted, the first stage of turnaround is when leaders 
create a shared sense of direction in their schools. They can create this shared sense of 
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direction only if they have the emotional buy-in from the people they work with. But 
having a clear vision is insufficient if no one is actually following. Effective leaders know 
that the work of turning around a school and taking it to the highest level of performance is 
predominantly emotional work. The need to win hearts and minds is critical for substantial 
change to take place. Effective leaders know that people are not their best asset; they are 
their only asset, so the need to nurture, develop, and strengthen relationships is at the very 
core of what good leaders do. 

High-performing organizations tend to establish high-risk and high-trust cultures. In 
order to take the risks necessary to secure high performance, they must first have in place 
the organizational trust that allows them to take collective risks. Previous research has 
established strong reciprocal empirical associations between school improvement, in terms 
of pupil outcomes, and relational trust as observed in the interactions between head and 
teacher, teacher and teacher, and school professionals and parents (Bryk & Schneider, 
2002) and has claimed that “trust in leaders both determines organizational performance 
and is a product of organizational performance” (Louis, (2007), p. 4). 

Research by Day et al. (2009) confirms and extends these findings. The high 
performance of schools was a clear expression of the importance leaders placed on gaining 
others’ trust and extending trust to them. The principals played an active and instrumental 
role in the planful distribution of leadership (Leithwood et al., 2009) and this increased 
commitment, self-efficacy, and staff confidence, which were associated with improved pupil 
outcomes. For principals in effective schools, sustaining and improving performance further 
depended on five trust factors: 

1. Values and attitudes. Beliefs that most people cared for their students and would 
work hard for their benefit if allowed to pursue objectives to which they were 
committed 


2. Disposition to trust. A history of received and observed benefits derived from 
previous trusting relationships 


3. Trustworthiness. The extent to which they were able to establish trust by others in 
them 


4, Repeated acts of trust. Enabling the increasing distribution of leadership roles, 
responsibilities and accountabilities, and broadening of stakeholder participation 


5. Building and reinforcing individual relational and organizational trust. Through 
interactions, structures, and strategies that demonstrated consistency with values and 
vision and resulted in observable and felt successes (Day et al., (2009), p. 25) 


This form of trust includes a belief or expectation—in this case, on the part of most 
teachers—that colleagues, students, and parents support the school's goals for student 
learning and will work toward achieving those goals. Transparency, competence, 
benevolence, and reliability are among the qualities persuading others that a person is 
trustworthy. Teacher trust is critical to the success of schools, and nurturing trusting 
relationships with students and parents is a key element in improving student learning 
(Bryk & Schneider, 2003; Lee & Croninger, 1994). 

Some recent studies show that trust remains a powerful and strong predictor of student 
achievement even after the effects of student background, prior achievement, race, and 
gender have been taken into account. Therefore, school leaders need to pay careful 
attention to the trust they engender in teachers, students, and parents if they wish to 
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improve organizational performance even further. 

Goddard (2003) argues that when teacher-parent and teacher-student relationships are 
characterized by trust, academically supportive norms and social relations have the potential 
to move students toward greater academic success. Leaders can engender trust through 
various behaviors, including these: 

© Offering individualized support by showing respect for individual members of the 
staff, demonstrating concern about their personal feelings and needs, maintaining an 
open door policy, and valuing staff opinions 

° Sponsoring meaningful professional development 

© Providing appropriate models of both desired practices and appropriate values 


© Encouraging teachers to network with others who are facing similar challenges in 

order to learn from their experiences 

© Structuring the school to allow for collaborative work among staff 

The literature on high-performing organizations shows that they are normally 

characterized by high trust and leaders who develop, nurture, and model trusting and 
authentic relationships. The evidence on high-performing schools suggests that principals 
engender trust with and among staff and with both parents and students when their 
direction-setting practices include setting high standards for students and then following 
through with support for teachers. Providing individualized support, part of developing 
people, also builds trust when leaders: 

O Recognize and acknowledge the vulnerabilities of their staff 


© Listen to the personal needs of staff members and assist as much as possible to 
reconcile those needs with a clear vision for the school 
Trust also develops, according to the evidence, when leaders redesign the organization in 

ways that create a space for parents in the school and demonstrate to parents that the 
principal is reliable, open, and scrupulously honest in his or her interactions. Buffering 
teachers from unreasonable demands from the policy environment or from the parents and 
the wider community, part of managing the instructional program, has also been shown to 
be a trust-building practice on the part of school leaders. 
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Organizational Conditions 


The third set of conditions that contributes directly to sustaining school performance, after 
turnaround and securing high performance, relates to organizational arrangements. 
Structures, culture, policies, and standard operating procedures are the types of conditions 
included among the conditions that influence organizational change. Collectively these 
conditions constitute teachers’ working conditions, which have a powerful influence on 
teachers’ emotions and their subsequent working practices (Leithwood & Beatty, 2007). 
These variables reflect both the school's infrastructure and a large proportion of its 
collective memory—that is, practices and procedures that are believed to be successful as a 
result of a staff's hands-on experiences over an extended period of time. 

Like the electrical, water, and road systems making up the infrastructure of a 
neighborhood, conditions in the organizational category are often not given much thought 
until they malfunction. At minimum, a school's infrastructure should not prevent staff and 
students from making best use of their capacities. As we highlighted earlier, organizational 
conditions affect the culture of the school, and if these conditions are not optimum, it is 
likely that the culture will be less than optimum also. If the culture is less than optimum, 
the chances of underperformance will be high and the possibility of slow but inevitable 
decline becomes very real. 

At best, school infrastructures should magnify the capacities of staff and make it much 
easier to engage in productive rather than unproductive practices. Ensuring that conditions 
in the organizational category are working for, rather than against, the school's 
improvement efforts and contributing to a positive culture is vital to a school's ability to 
sustain any improvement or gains made. A new instructional practice, for example, will not 
be sustained if it requires unusual amounts of effort for an indefinite period of time. 

Sustaining improvement depends on generating and supporting an organizational culture 
that can maintain development and change (Harris, 2009). Organizational learning first 
occurs in a school at the level of the individual. The challenge for organizations attempting 
to improve is how to take collective advantage of what its individual members are learning 
and the way they are learning it (Cohen, 1996). Capturing and sharing what individual 
members learn creates the potential for that learning to shape the behavior of many others 
in the organization. So the school leader has a critical role in ensuring that the best 
learning, expertise, and knowledge are shared and reinforced across the institution. This can 
be achieved by cross-department groups, working collaboratively, or specialist interest 
networks in schools. Through social networking, implicit knowledge is made explicit, and 
innovative practices move beyond the domain of the few to the discourse of the many. It is 
through professional dialogue that professional knowledge is best shared and distributed 
(Timperley, 2008). The critical question is how to create the internal conditions where 
professional dialogue and knowledge creation are most possible. 

In schools that recognize the importance of how students spend their time, structural 
changes are made to ensure that the barriers to learning are removed. So, for example, 
school schedules, timetables, structures, administrative behaviors, instructional practices, 
and the like are all designed to ensure that students are engaged in meaningful learning for 
as much of their time in school as possible. Distractions from meaningful learning are 
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minimized. The key to successful leadership, in the case of instructional time, is to help 
ensure that the day-to-day functioning of the school conspires to focus everyone's efforts on 
desirable student learning. Indeed, optimizing instructional time, increasing academic press, 
or the priority given to the academic work of students, and improving the school's 
disciplinary climate are interdependent leadership initiatives. 

In terms of the cultural organizational conditions, which are potentially more difficult to 
change than structural conditions but are infinitely more important to organizational 
performance, these tend to converge around issues of involvement, participation, and 
empowerment. Research has consistently underlined the contribution of strong collegial 
relationships to school improvement and change. Little (1990) suggested that collegial 
interaction at least lays the groundwork for developing shared ideas and generating forms of 
leadership. Rosenholtz (1989) argued even more forcibly for teacher collegiality and 
collaboration as a means of generating positive change in schools. 

Collaboration within the school among different professional groups is at the heart of a 
positive organization culture. It often requires a power redistribution within the school, 
moving from hierarchical control to peer control. In organizational models, the power base 
is diffuse, with authority dispersed within the teaching community. An important 
dimension of this leadership approach is the emphasis on collegial ways of working. For 
collaboration to be most effective, it has to encompass mutual trust and support. There has 
to be a shared understanding and shared purpose at the core collaborative practice. It has to 
be a reciprocal learning process that leads to collective action and meaningful change. 

Creating the conditions for collaboration within the organization requires the leader to 
create time, resources, and incentives for positive and productive sharing of knowledge. It 
also requires dismantling certain structural barriers that get in the way and facilitating 
opportunities for teachers to work together in a meaningful way. There are few examples of 
school turnaround without some fundamental change in organizational behavior. The main 
task of leaders therefore is to create the organizational conditions through redefinition and 
redesign, where a different way of working is not only possible but absolutely required 
because of the new organizational arrangements and associated set of expectations. 
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Family and Community Conditions 


The fourth set of conditions for leaders to consider is located in the family and wider 
community. It is often claimed that improving student learning is all about improving 
instruction (Nelson & Sassi, 2005; Stein & Nelson, 2003). While improving instruction is 
both important and necessary work in many schools, this claim by itself ignores the 
powerful relationship between the emotional and organizational conditions already 
outlined. Just as critical, it is important for leaders to remember that the most powerful 
lever they have to secure high performance resides outside the school in the family and 
wider community. 

External factors account for as much as 50 percent of the variation in student 
achievement across schools (Harris, Allen, & Goodall, 2008; Kyriakides & Creemers, 
2008); these family and community conditions make a significant difference to a school's 
ability to secure improvement and sustain improvement in the long term. Best estimates 
suggest that everything schools do within their walls accounts for about 20 percent of the 
variation in students’ achievement (Creemers & Reetzigt, 1996)—the maximum difference 
a school can make because the external factors are so powerfully stacked for some schools 
and against others. 

While the external factors in other high-performing organizations, such as business 
corporations, are important, they are not as powerfully influential as in schools. The 
influence of the family or wider community is a particularly high-leverage option for school 
leaders. Evidence shows that parents or other caregivers are the most important influence 
on a child's subsequent educational attainment other than the school (Harris, Allen, & 
Goodall, 2008). Long after direct learning from parents in a child's early years gives way to 
formal education, parents continue to play a key role in their child's success and learning, 
for better or worse. Challenges emerging from aspects of students’ family background, 
especially poverty, are a key cause of poor student performance in many schools in need of 
being turned around. But through parental engagement and community involvement, 
schools can significantly reverse their performance and fortunes. 

High-performing schools make a strong connection with parents and their learning 
community. As we saw, Compton School's principal has made great strides to connect with 
the community and encourage the community to see the school as part of the solution, not 
part of the problem. Yet the lives parents lead today means that it is more challenging to 
secure their engagement in their child's learning. Nevertheless, it remains the case that this 
factor alone can make a significant difference to the fortunes of a school. Parental and 
community engagement largely determine whether a school will be high performing. 
Without this external support, even the very best efforts of schools will be less effective. 

The good news is that parental and community engagement is not fixed; it can be 
developed and extended. It is alterable rather than given and was considered to be the new 
work of leaders more than fifteen years ago (Goldring & Rallis, 1993). Parental and 
community engagement has also been a central focus for educational policy makers in 
England (Reay, 2009), Canada (Deslandes, 2009), the United States (Emmons & Comer, 
2009), and many other countries for at least the past two decades. There is now 
considerable evidence about what these family and community conditions might best focus 
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attention on. 


Leithwood and Jantzi's (2006) synthesis of forty studies points to the important 
influence on children's academic success of family work habits, academic guidance and 
support provided to children, stimulation to think about issues in the larger environment, 
provision of adequate health and nutritional conditions, and physical settings in the home 
conducive to academic work. Recent work by Harris, Allen, and Goodall (2008) reinforces 
the difference between parental engagement in learning and parental involvement in 
schools, with the former having an effect on student learning and the outcomes and the 
latter making little difference at all except for social relationships. The implication is that 
school leaders need to focus attention on parental engagement in learning rather than 
parental involvement in schooling. 

Although parent involvement in school has far less impact on student learning than 
parent engagement in learning in the home, children benefit from their parents’ support in 
both locations (Epstein, 1995; Harris, Allen, & Goodall, 2008). Evidence from Leithwood 
and Jantzi's (2005) review indicates that parent engagement in school is nurtured when 
parents come to understand that such engagement is a key part of what it means to be a 
responsible parent; when parents believe they have the skills and know-how to make 
meaningful contributions to the school's efforts and the learning of their own children, 
improved learning is more likely to occur. Creating productive relationships with parents 
and the wider community is a specific leadership practice included in redesigning the 
organization. According to the evidence, the following leadership actions would maximize 
this practice: 

© Issuing invitations for parent participation in learning support activities that are 
personal and specific rather than general 


© Matching parent skills to the activities in which they will participate 


© Providing very specific information and feedback to parents about their child's 
progress and offering explicit support to parents about helping with their child's 
learning 

© Creating opportunities for parents to interact with one another and talk about 
learning and supporting their child's development 


© Designing classroom activities to involve the direct support of parents in the 
instructional process and communicating effectively with parents about the 
opportunities for them to contribute and engage in learning activities at home and at 
school 


© Providing a private environment in which to have parent-teacher conferences, 
soliciting parent views on key matters concerning their children's learning, and 
engaging in joint problem solving with parents 

© Appointing a community liaison link person as a link between the parents and the 
school in order to build both teacher and parent capacity to communicate effectively 
and support one another 


Parent engagement in their children's learning at home can take many forms, as Hattie's 
(2009) synthesis suggests. But some families have far more resources than others to be 
involved in productive ways. Families facing poverty, linguistic and cultural diversity, 
unemployment, and housing instability typically have considerable difficulty finding those 
resources or, indeed, the time to offer support. Research shows that targeted programs of 
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support, including parenting skill programs, can have a significant impact on the 
engagement of parents who are considered hard to reach (Harris, Allen, & Goodall, 2008). 
But parents need to understand that they are an integral part of the learning process. They 
need to know they matter. 

School leaders play a pivotal role in reinforcing the message that parents matter. In 
Rowlatts Hill Primary School, the principal played a concerted and active role by inviting 
the community to be part of the school. She recognized that she had to bring the 
community into the school to have any chance of raising standards and improving 
performance. She also recognized that the staff who could work most closely with parents 
need not be teachers, as many of her support staff came from the local community. 

Without doubt, parental engagement in children's learning makes a difference and 
remains one of the most powerful school improvement levers that school leaders have. But 
effective parental engagement will not happen without concerted effort, time, and 
commitment from both parents and schools. It will not happen unless parents know the 
difference that they make and unless schools actively reinforce their active engagement in 
learning. For school leaders currently working toward greater parental engagement in 
learning, there are some important challenges and considerations: 

© Parental engagement has to be a priority, not a bolt-on extra. It must be embedded 
in teaching and learning policies and school improvement policies, so that parents are 
seen as an integral part of the student learning process. 

© Schools have to be clear about the aims of all communication with parents. Is 
communication in any given case meant to be open or closed? What response, if any, 
is required from parents, and how will that have an impact on the school and the 
child's learning? 

© Supporting the engagement of parents who are already involved in the learning of 
their children is as important as reaching parents who are less engaged. 

O Investment in training for staff who work most closely with parents is important; 
these staff members need not be teachers. 

O Flexibility is required in face-to-face communication with parents in terms of times 
of meetings (shift work, child care issues) and, if possible, locations. 

© New technologies can be helpful but are only part of the solution. They are not an 
end in themselves. 

To support parental engagement in learning requires the school leader to assist with the 
design of approaches and programs to help families support their children's learning. This 
is not easy work, but when it is effectively implemented, it can have a major impact on 
learning outcomes. Ultimately effective parental engagement is premised on building trust 
and mutually respectful relationships between the school and the home. As we have seen 
throughout the examples of turnaround in this book, the school leader is the chief architect 
and the ambassador of better school and community relationships. 
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Alignment of Conditions 


While the conditions discussed thus far in this chapter are distinct, they are not mutually 
exclusive. There has to be considerable interaction across all sets of conditions that reflect 
the reality and complexity of schooling. Typically failure to take the interdependence of 
these conditions into account severely limits school leaders’ ability to sustain improved 
performance and secure higher performance. All of these conditions are important as they 
set the platform for better and higher performance. 
As this book has shown, there are three phases of school turnaround: 
Stage I: Declining performance 
Stage 2: An early turnaround or crisis stabilization 
Stage 3: A late turnaround or sustaining and improving performance 
Each of these phases is dependent on school leaders’ ability to create, nurture, and sustain 
the rational, emotional, organizational, and community conditions that will support and 
drive change forward. Many schools have followed slavishly the blueprint for turnaround 
laid out in so many texts, and many more have adhered to the stepwise “how to improve 
your school” guides, only to be bitterly disappointed. Without attention to the rational, 
emotional, organizational, and community conditions that affect every school, any change 
will be short-lived. Any gains in performance will be temporary, and another false dawn of 
recovery will demoralize and disappoint those who have worked hard and long to achieve it. 
School leaders who wish to turn around their school, sustain its performance, and reach 
high performance must pay attention to both the conditions and the particular set of 
strategies that will get them there. The best leaders work on the internal and external school 
conditions continuously in order to build capacity for further growth and development. 
These conditions are the main foundations for organizational renewal. They are the catalyst 
for even higher performance and collectively can take a school from turnaround, to stay 
around, to exceptional performance. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Do you agree that leaders in turnaround schools “rely on exactly the same repertoire of 
core leadership practices” that leaders in other contexts rely on? Why or why not? 


2. How do the four broad categories of rational, emotional, organizational, and family 
help you to think about change in your organization? 


3. What does it mean for a school to “reach high performance?” 
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16 


Eight Roles of Symbolic Leaders 


Terrence E. Deal and Kent D. Peterson 


Culture arises in response to persisting conditions, novel changes, challenging losses, and 
enduring ambiguous or paradoxical puzzles. People create culture; thereafter it shapes them. 
However, school leaders can nudge the process along through their actions, conversations, 
decisions, and public pronouncements. 

Effective school leaders are always alert to the deeper issues agitating beneath a seemingly 
rational veneer of activity. They read between the lines to decipher complex cultural codes 
and struggle to figure out what's really going on. Once they get a bead on a situation, they 
ponder over whether and how to try to shape or reshape existing realities. In effect, they are 
asking three basic questions: (1) What is the culture of the school now—its history, values, 
traditions, assumptions, and ways? (2) What can I do to strengthen aspects of the culture 
that already fit my idea of an ideal school? and (3) What can be done to change or reshape 
the culture when I see a need for a new direction? 

As they labor to meld past, present, and future into a coherent cultural tapestry, school 
leaders assume several symbolic roles in their work to shape features of the culture. 
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Reading the Current School Culture 


How do school leaders read and shape the cultures of their respective schools? To find that 
out, we borrow from anthropology and coin our own metaphors for school leaders’ roles: 
historian, anthropological sleuth, visionary, symbol, potter, poet, actor, and healer. 

It is important to remember the formidable nature of school leaders' unofficial power to 
reshape school culture toward an “ethos of excellence” and make quality an authentic part 
of the daily routine of school life. School leaders must understand their school—its 
patterns, the purposes they serve, and how they came to be. Changing something that is 
not well understood is a surefire recipe for stress and ultimate failure. A leader must inquire 
below the surface of what is happening to formulate a deeper explanation of what is really 
going on. To be effective, school leaders must read and understand their school and 
community culture. 

Reading culture takes several forms: watching, sensing, listening, interpreting, using all of 
one's senses, and even employing intuition when necessary. 

First, the leader must listen to the echoes of school history. The past exists in the cultural 
present. 

Second, the leader should look at the present. More important, the leader must listen for 
the deeper dreams and hopes the school community holds for the future. Every school is a 
repository of unconscious sentiments and expectations that carry the code of the collective 
dream—the high ground to which they aspire. This represents emerging energy that leaders 
can tap and a deep belief system to which he or she can appeal when articulating what the 
school might become. 

A school leader can get an initial reading of the current culture by posing several key 
questions about the current realities and future dreams of the school (Deal and Peterson, 
1990): What does the school's architecture convey? How is space arranged and used? What 
subcultures exist inside and outside the school? Who are the recognized (and unrecognized) 
heroes and villains of the school? What do people say (and think) when asked what the 
school stands for? What events are assigned special importance? How is conflict typically 
defined? How is it handled? What are the key ceremonies and stories of the school? What 
do people wish for? Are there patterns to their individual dreams? 
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Shaping a School Culture: The Roles of School 


Leaders 


When school leaders have reflected and feel they understand a school's culture, they can 
evaluate the need to shape or reinforce it. Valuable aspects of the school's existing culture 
can be reinforced, problematic ones revitalized, and toxic ones given strong antidotes. 
Everyone should be a leader. The eight major leadership roles to be listed next can be 
taken on by principals, teachers, staff members, parents, and community leaders. Cultural 
leaders reinforce the underlying norms, values, and beliefs. They support the central 
mission and purpose of the school. They create and sustain motivation and commitment 
through rites and rituals. It is not only the formal leadership of the principal that sustains 
and continuously reshapes culture but the leadership of everyone. Deep, shared leadership 
builds strong and cohesive cultures. 
School leaders take on eight major symbolic roles: 
Historian: seeks to understand the social and normative past of the school 
Anthropological sleuth: analyzes and probes for the current set of norms, values, and 
beliefs that define the current culture 
Visionary: works with other leaders and the community to define a deeply value- 
focused picture of the future for the school; has a constantly evolving vision 
Symbol: affirms values through dress, behavior, attention, routines 
Potter: shapes and is shaped by the school's heroes, rituals, traditions, ceremonies, 
symbols; brings in staff who share core values 
Poet: uses language to reinforce values and sustains the school's best image of itself 
Actor: improvises in the school's inevitable dramas, comedies, and tragedies 
Healer: oversees transitions and change in the life of the school; heals the wounds of 
conflict and loss 
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School Leaders as Historians 


Effective school leaders probe deeply into time, work, social, and normative events that 
have given texture to the culture of a school. They realize that echoes of past crises, 
challenges, and successes reverberate in the present. Leaders perpetuate an understanding of 
where the school has been as a key factor in interpreting present practices and ways. Staff 
and parents take on this role whenever new people arrive or new parents join the 
community. 

One of the best ways of tracking the past is to construct an “organizational timeline” that 
depicts the flow of events, ideas, and key personages over several decades. This provides a 
chronological portrait of the events, circumstances, and key leaders who shaped the 


personality of the school. 
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School Leaders as Anthropological Sleuths 


Anthropological sleuths are just what the name depicts—a cross between Margaret Mead 
and Columbo—serious students of the culture as well as dogged detectives. Both roles are 
important, as school leaders listen and look for clues to and signs of the school's present 
rituals and values. 

School leaders must unearth the pottery shards and secret ceremonies of daily activity in 
teachers’ lounges, workrooms, and hallway greetings that reflect deeper features of the 
culture. Nothing is ever as it seems, and one must look for unexpected interpretations of 
common human activity. 

For example, in one innovative school teachers started wearing the drug program badge 
that states, “Just Say No.” They did it not to reinforce drug awareness week but to uphold 
their desire to slow the pace of curricular change for a little while. Knowing the meaning of 
the badge was important to understanding the culture. 
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School Leaders as Visionaries 


In addition to their role as historian or anthropologist, school leaders must also be 
visionaries. Through a careful probe of past and present, they need to identify a clear sense 
of what the school can become, a picture of a positive future. Visionary leaders continually 
identify and communicate the hopes and dreams of the school, thus refocusing and refining 
the school's purpose and mission. To arrive at a shared vision, they listen closely for the 
cherished dreams that staff and community hold. They probe for the latent sentiments, 
values, and expectations for the future and bring these to the front for public discussion, 
consideration, and enactment. 

Developing a shared vision for the school can motivate students, staff, and community 
alike. It is not simply for the leader; it is for the common good. By seeking the more 
profound hopes of all stakeholders, school leaders can weave independent ideas into a 
collective vision (Deal and Peterson, 1994). 

Visionaries can be found anywhere in a school. For example, in Chicago's Piccolo 
Elementary School the president of the local school council, who was a parent and 
community leader, joined with the principal to identify and communicate the hopes and 
dreams for the school. Together they worked to focus on developing a caring, safe, and 
academically focused learning environment. Another example: at Hollibrook Elementary, 
the principal and the teachers jointly shared and protected the vision for the school, even as 
staff and administration changed. When Suzanne Still, the principal, and some teachers left 
for other positions, remaining staff leaders helped preserve the dream by pulling the new 
principal into the collective vision. 
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School Leaders as Symbols 


Everyone watches leaders in a school. Everything they do gets people's attention. 
Educational philosophy, teaching reputation, demeanor, communication style, and other 
characteristics are important signals that will be read by members of the culture in a variety 
of ways. Who school leaders are—what they do, attend to, or seem to appreciate—is 
constantly watched by students, teachers, parents, and members of the community. Their 
interests and actions send powerful messages. They signal the values they hold. Above all 
else, leaders are cultural “teachers” in the best sense of the word. 

Actions of leaders communicate meaning, value, and focus. We rarely “see” an action's 
symbolic value at the time it occurs. More often we realize it later, as it soaks in. For 
example, the principal's morning “building tour” may be a functional walk to investigate 
potential trouble spots or building maintenance problems. In some schools, teachers and 
students see the same walk as a symbolic event, a ritual demonstrating that the principal 
cares about the learning environment. Similarly, the visit of a teacher-leader to another's 
class to observe a unique and successful lesson can send the message that instruction is 
valued. 

Schools are filled with many routine tasks that often take on added significance. Routine 
tasks take on symbolic meaning when leaders show sincere personal concern for core values 
and purposes while carrying them out. A classroom visit, building tour, or staff meeting 
may be nothing more than routine activity—or it can become a symbolic expression of the 
deeper values the leader holds for the school. 

Almost all actions of school leaders can have symbolic content when a school community 
understands the actions’ relevance to shared values. Seemingly innocuous actions send 
signals as to what leaders value. This is done in many ways, but five possibilities are as 
follows: 

Symbolize core values in the way offices and classrooms are arranged. A principal's office, for 
example, sends strong messages. Its location, accessibility, decoration, and arrangement 
reflect the principal's values. One principal works from her couch in an office in the 
school's entryway; another is hidden in a corner suite behind a watchful and protective 
secretary. One principal decorates her office walls with students’ work; another displays 
athletic trophies, public service awards, posters of favorite works of art, and photographs of 
his family. These social artifacts signal to others what the principal sees as important. 

The arrangement of classrooms also sends a powerful message. Is student work displayed? 
Is it current? Is there a wide variety of learning activities, materials, and books readily 
available? Do teachers have a professional library, awards, or certificates for professional 
institutes nearby? Physical arrangements reverberate with values. 

Model values through the leader's demeanor and actions. What car a leader drives, his or her 
clothes, posture, gestures, facial expression, sense of humor, and personal idiosyncrasies 
send signals of formality or informality, approachability or distance, concern or lack of 
concern. A wink following a reprimand can have as much effect on a child as the verbal 
reprimand itself. A frown, a smile, a grimace, or a blank stare—each may send a potent 
message. Do staff interact with students and parents when they cross into school territory? 
Are energy and joy apparent in the faces of teachers? 
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Use time, a key scarce resource, to communicate what is important, what should be attended 
to. How leaders spend their time and where they focus attention sends strong signals about 
what they value. A community quickly discerns discrepancies between espoused values and 
true values by what issues receive time and attention. The appointment book and daily 
routines signal what a principal values. And whether staff attend and engage in discussions 
with parents during Parent Association Meetings or site-based council gatherings shows 
what the culture holds most dear. 

Realize that what is appreciated, recognized, and honored signals the key values of what is 
admirable and achievable. School leaders signal appreciation formally through official 
celebrations and public recognition and rewards. Informally, their daily behavior and 
demeanor communicate their preference about quality teaching, correct behavior, and 
desired cultural traditions. Staff and students are particularly attentive to the values 
displayed and rewarded by various school leaders in moments of social or organizational 
crisis. 

Recognize that official correspondence is a visible measure of values and reinforces the 
importance of what is being disseminated. The form, emphasis, and volume of memos and 
newsletters communicate as strongly as what is written. Memos may be a source of 
inspiration, a celebration of success, or a collection of bureaucratic jargon, rules, and 
regulations. Class or departmental newsletters can send a message to parents that 
communication and connection are important. Even the appearance of written material 
will be noticed, from the informality of the penciled note to the care evidenced by the new 
color inkjet printer. Pride, humor, affection, and even fatigue displayed in writing send 
signals as to what a school's leaders value. 

Taken together, all these aspects of a leader's behavior form a public persona that carries 
symbolic meaning. They come with the territory of being a school leader and play a 
powerful role in shaping the culture of a school. 
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School Leaders as Potters 


School leaders shape the elements of school culture (its values, ceremonies, and symbols), 
much the way a potter shapes clay—patiently, with skill, and with an emerging idea of 
what the pot will eventually look like. As potters, school leaders shape the culture in a 
variety of ways. Four illustrations of how leaders shape school culture follow: 

They infuse shared values and beliefs into every aspect of the culture. It often falls to the 
principal, formally and informally, to articulate the philosophical principles that embody 
what the school stands for. A valuable service is rendered if the principal and other leaders 
can express those values in a form that makes them memorable, easily grasped, and 
engaging. But teachers are also powerful communicators of values whenever they meet 
parents in the hallway, run into a school board member in the grocery store, or jog with a 
local businesswoman. What they say and do sends messages about the school and its values 
as compellingly as if they were giving a speech. 

Values are often condensed into slogans or mottos that help communicate the character 
of a school. Of course, to ring true they must reflect the school's practices and beliefs. 
Examples are (1) “Every child a promise,” (2) “A commitment to People. We care. A 
commitment to Excellence. We dare. A commitment to Partnership. We share,” and (3) “A 
Community of Learners” (Deal and Peterson, 1990). In some schools, symbols take the 
place of slogans but play a similarly expressive role. One middle school's values are 
embodied in the symbol of a frog. The frog reflects the school's commitment to caring and 
affection that eventually can turn all children into “princes and princesses.” 

They celebrate heroes and heroines, anointing and recognizing the best role models in the 
school. There are important individuals in most schools, past and present, who exemplify 
shared virtue. Heroes and heroines, living and dead, personify values and serve as role 
models for others. Students, teachers, parents, and custodians may qualify for special status 
and recognition through words or deeds that reflect what a school holds most dear. Like 
stories about Amelia Earhart or Charles Lindbergh, the stories of these local heroes help 
motivate people and teach cultural ways. When heroes exemplify qualities a school wants to 
reinforce, leaders can recognize these individuals publicly. Schools can commemorate 
teachers or administrators in pictures, plaques, or special ceremonies just as businesses, 
hospitals, or military units do. 

They observe rituals as a means of building and maintaining esprit de corps. School leaders 
shape culture by encouraging rituals that celebrate important values. As noted earlier, 
everyday tasks take on added significance when they symbolize something special. School 
activities may become rituals when they express values and bind people in a common 
experience. 

These rituals are stylized, communal behavior that reinforces collective values and beliefs. 
Here is an example: 


A new superintendent of schools opened his first districtwide convocation by lighting a 
small lamp, which he labeled the “lamp of learning.” After the event, no one mentioned 
the lamp. The next year, prior to the convocation, several people inquired: “You are 
going to light the lamp of learning again, aren't you?” The lighting of the lamp had been 
accepted as a symbolically meaningful ritual. 
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Rituals take various forms (Deal and Peterson, 1990). Some rituals are social and others 
center around work. Americans shake hands, Italians hug, and French people kiss both 
cheeks when greeting or parting. Surgical teams scrub for seven minutes, although germs 
are destroyed by modern germicides in thirty seconds. Members of the British artillery, 
when firing a cannon, still feature an individual who holds his hand in a position that once 
kept the horse from bolting because “that's the way it has always been done.” 

Meetings, parties, informal lunches, and school openings or closings provide opportunity 
for rituals. One principal closes meetings by offering an opportunity for anyone to share 
stories of positive events. In this setting, issues can be aired, accomplishments recognized, 
disagreements expressed, or exploits retold. These rituals bond people to each other—and 
connect them with deeper values that are otherwise difficult to express. 

They perpetuate meaningful, value-laden traditions and ceremonies. Schoolwide ceremonies 
allow us to put cultural values on display, to retell important stories, and to recognize the 
exploits and accomplishments of important individuals. These special events tie past, 
present, and future together. They intensify everyone's commitment to the organization 
and revitalize them for challenges that lie ahead. 

When an authentic ceremony is convened in a hallowed place, given a special touch, and 
accorded a special rhythm and flow, it builds momentum and expresses sincere emotions. 
Planning and staging these events is often done with extreme care. Encouraging and 
orchestrating such special ceremonies provide still another opportunity for leaders to shape 
—and to be shaped by—the culture of the school. Here is an example: 


One group of parents—with input from the high school leadership—planned a joyous 
celebration for the school's teachers. They decorated the cafeteria using white tablecloths 
and silver candle holders. They went to the superintendent and asked permission to serve 
wine and cheese and arranged for a piano bar where teachers and parents could sing 
together. Each teacher was given a corsage or a ribbon. The supper was potluck, supplied 
by the parents. After dinner the school choir sang. Several speakers called attention to the 
significance of the event. The finale came as the principal recognized the parents and 
asked everyone to join her in a standing ovation for the teachers. The event was moving 
for both the teachers and the parents and has become a part of the school's tradition. 
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School Leaders as Poets 


We should not forget the straightforward and subtle ways that leaders communicate with 
language—from memos to mottoes to sagas and stories, as well as in informal conversation. 
Words and images invoked from the heart convey powerful sentiments. “The achievement 
scores of my school are above the norm” conveys a very different image from “Our school is 
a special temple of learning.” 

Acronyms can separate insiders from outsiders to the school community and tighten 
camaraderie. (They can also exclude people.) PSAT, CTBS, or NAEP may carry different 
meanings to educators than to their public. Idioms and slogans (“Every child a promise” or 
“We Care; We Dare; We Share”) may condense shared understandings of a school's values. 
However, hypocrisy in such slogans can alienate those who hear them. Consider the 
principal in the satirical book Up the Down Staircase (Kaufman, 1966) who would say, “Let 
it be a challenge to you” in the face of problems that were obviously impossible to solve. 

Metaphors may provide “picture words” that consolidate complex ideas into a single, 
understandable whole. Whether students and teachers think of a school as a factory or a 
family will have powerful implications for day-to-day behavior. 

One of the highest forms of culture-shaping communication is the story. A well-chosen 
story provides a powerful image that addresses a question without compromising its 
complexity. Stories ground complicated ideas in concrete terms, personifying them in flesh 
and blood. Stories carry values and connect abstract ideas with sentiment, emotions, and 
events. 

Stories told by or about leaders help followers know what is expected of them. They 
emphasize what is valued, watched, and rewarded for old-timers and greenhorns alike. For 
example, the parents of a third-grade student informed the principal that they were 
planning to move into a new house at Christmas and would therefore be changing schools. 
He suggested they tell the teacher themselves, since she took a strong personal interest in 
each of her students. They returned later with the surprising announcement that they were 
postponing their move. The principal asked why. The mother replied, “When we told Mrs. 
Onfrey about our decision she told us we couldn't transfer our child from her class. She 
told us that she wasn't finished with him yet.” 

By repeating such stories, leaders reinforce values and beliefs and so shape the culture of 
the school. Sagas—stories of unique accomplishment, rooted in history and held in 
sentiment—can convey core values to all of a school's constituents. They can define for the 
outside world an “intense sense of the unique” that captures imagination, engenders loyalty, 
and secures resources and support from outsiders. 
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School Leaders as Actors 


Cultures are often characterized as theater, that is, the stage on which important events are 
acted out. If “all the world's a stage,” then aspects of the life of a school are fascinating 
whether they are comedy, tragedy, drama, or action. Technically, they have been called 
“social dramas”; the various stages of activity in the school cross all forms of theater. 

Much of this drama occurs during routine activities of the school. Periodic ceremonies, 
staged and carefully orchestrated, provide intensified yet predictable drama in any 
organization. In crises or in critical incidents (like the murder of students in a school yard 
or the explosion of the space shuttle Challenger) are moments of unforeseen school drama. 

A critical incident like a school closing gives leaders a significant opportunity to act in a 
social drama that can reaffirm or redirect cultural values and beliefs. An example: a 
principal was concerned about the effect of a school merger on the students and the 
community. He convened a transition committee made up of teachers and community 
members to plan, among other things, a ceremony for the last day of school. On that day, 
the closing school was wrapped in a large red ribbon and filmed from a helicopter. When 
wreckers had demolished the building, each student, teacher, parent, and observer was 
given one of the bricks tied with a red ribbon and an aerial photograph of the school tied 
with a red bow (Deal and Peterson, 1990). 

Such drama provides a heightened opportunity to make a historical transition and 
reaffirm cultural ties within the school community. Rather than inhibiting or stifling such 
dramas, school leaders may seize them as an opportunity to resolve differences and redirect 
the school. 

Social dramas can be improvisational theater with powerful possibilities to reaffirm or 
alter values. In a political sense, such events as faculty or student conflicts are arenas—with 
referees, rounds, rules, spectators, fighters, and seconds. In the arena, conflicts are surfaced 
and decided rather than left lingering and seething because they have been avoided or 
ignored. Such avoidance often leads to the development of toxic cultures or subcultures. 
Critical incidents from this perspective provide school leaders with a significant 
Opportunity to participate in a social drama that can reaffirm or redirect the values and 


beliefs of the school. 
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School Leaders as Healers 


Most school cultures are stable but not static, and changes do occur. School leaders can play 
key roles in acknowledging these transitions—healing whatever wounds they create and 
helping the school adapt to change in terms of its traditions and culture. Leaders serve as 
healers when they do the following: 

They mark beginnings and endings. Schools celebrate the natural transitions of the year. 
Every school year has a beginning and an end. Beginnings are marked by convocations to 
end the summer and outline the vision and hopes for the coming year. Endings are marked 
by graduations, which usually unite members in a common celebration of the school 
culture. 

They commemorate events and holidays of cultural importance. The observation of national 
and seasonal holidays, from Cinco de Mayo to Presidents’ Day, may make the school an 
important cultural center for events in the local community and reaffirm the school's ties to 
the wider culture. One school convenes a schoolwide festival each fall, winter, and spring, 
at which they demonstrate the way the students’ religions honor a particular holiday. 
Because of the diversity among students, such festivals provide an opportunity for students 
to learn different customs and foods. Such observances create a schoolwide unity around 
differences that would otherwise become divisive. 

They remember and recognize key transitional events in the occupational lives of staff: The 
beginning and end of employment are episodic transitions that a principal may use to 
reaffirm the school's culture and its values. What newcomers must learn about the school is 
a good definition of what is important in its culture. Even transfers, reductions in force, 
terminations, and firings-for-cause are transitions that can be marked by cultural events. In 
one Massachusetts elementary school, primary students named hallways after teachers who 
had been let go in the wake of a taxpayer rebellion that required tremendous cost 
reductions in nearly every school in the state (Deal and Peterson, 1990). 

They deal directly and openly with critical, difficult, challenging events in the lives of staff and 
students, always aware of the message they are sending. Unpredictable, calamitous events in 
the life of the school, like a death or a school closing, will be upsetting to all members of 
the school community. These transitions require recognition of pain, emotional comfort, 
and hope. Unless transitions are acknowledged in cultural events, loss and grief will 
accumulate. For example, at one school following the death of several classmates by two 
snipers, the school and its community came together at funerals, services, and informal 
gatherings to remember and eulogize the students. They came together to grieve over the 
loss of friends, the loss of classmates, the loss of innocence. These events helped the culture 
cope with their pain and sadness. 

School leaders as healers recognize the pain of transitions and arrange events that make 
the transition a collective experience. Drawing people together to mourn loss and to renew 
hope is a significant part of a leader's culture-shaping role. Too often, the technical side of 
leadership eclipses available time and willingness for its much-needed cultural aspects. As a 
result schools become sterile, incapable of touching the hearts of students and teachers, or 
securing the trust and confidence of parents and local residents. By expanding their 
repertoire of symbolic roles, school leaders can make a real difference. Their artistry can 
help galvanize a diverse group of people into a cohesive community whose members are 
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committed to a beloved institution. 
Symbolic leadership is especially needed when schools are new or when they require 
considerable transformation to serve their students. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What does your school's or district office's architecture convey? 
2. What symbolic roles do the leaders in your school take on? Give examples. 


3. Can you tell any culture-shaping stories about your school or organization? 
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17 


Risk 


Roland S. Barth 


The trouble is, if you don't risk anything, you risk everything. 

—Carl Jung 
Monday morning in school can be a dangerous time, for over the weekend, in addition to 
healing from the events of the previous week, teachers begin to look ahead, to plan, and to 
dream. 

When I was teaching elementary school, a doctoral student at work on her thesis came 
through the school. She was interested in the little conversation—little dance, really—that 
takes place when a teacher comes to the principal on Monday morning with a new idea: “I 
want to take the kids on a field trip, on a boat around the Farallon Islands. This will 
culminate our study of marine biology, ecology, geology, and the California coast. In 
addition, I'll relate the trip to my haiku unit and our study of the early explorers. I've never 
done it before, but I think it will blow the kids’ socks off!” 

The enterprising researcher was interviewing teachers and principals about similar 
conversations in which they had participated. And she was observing as many of these little 
scenes as she could find and join. 

A few months later, as agreed, she returned with her findings, which I remember to this 
day: she discovered that most school principals greet a teacher's expression of a desire to try 
something new with a very curious, very similar set of responses: 

First response: worried look, hunched back, raised eyebrows, defensive posture. This is 
quite remarkable, when you think about it. Here is a teacher, very excited about trying 
something new, willing to go to great lengths to devise a more promising way of teaching 
youngsters, doing precisely what we hope all teachers will do; and the first response of the 
principal is body language that connotes disapproval, fear, and defensiveness. 

Second response: the principal parades a litany of reasons why this is a bad idea and 
cannot possibly work. “The last time anyone took a field trip on the water, five kids got 
seasick and I'm still hearing from the angry parents and the school board.” “If I let you take 
this trip, how about the other fourth grades?” “But how will this fit into the district's scope 
and sequence?” “But we haven't got it in the budget.” And, of course, “This field trip will 
deflect precious time and energy away from preparation for the state's standardized tests.” 
You know the list. I know the list. I've heard the list, and as a principal, I've recited the list! 

If the heroic teacher is not yet deterred by this reception of her weekend's dream, a third 
predictable response from the principal awaits her: “Well, let me think it over. Get back to 
me in a couple of weeks.” The stall. And the principal crosses his fingers and hopes the 
problem will go away, and he'll never see this teacher again, at least not on this subject. 
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But as T. E. Lawrence observed, “All men dream: but not equally. Those who dream by 
night in the dusty recesses of their mind wake in the day to find that it was vanity: but the 
dreamers of the day are dangerous men, for they may act their dream with open eyes, to 
make it possible.”! 

Two weeks later, undeterred, our daytime dreamer becomes a teacher leader and shows 
up in the principal's office again. “I've given this a lot of thought, and I'm even more 
convinced that this will be a super culminating activity for the class this year. It ties all the 
strands of our curriculum together. I can get parents involved, the other fourth grades want 
to participate, and we're going to conduct this as carefully as the invasion of Normandy. 
And I have lots of seasickness pills!” 

The final response of the reluctant principal: “OK. You can go on this field trip. But 
remember, if anything happens, it's your responsibility.” 
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A Culture of Caution 


What an extraordinary series of encounters between principal and teacher. The 
incontrovertible message from one to the other seems to be, “Look at all the work and all 
the problems that promoting learning for youngsters is going to cause us.” But what's even 
more disheartening is that the response of this principal to the teacher's wish to take the 
field trip is the response of most administrators to the initiatives of most teachers. 

Moreover, this protocol of responses is endemic in our profession. It's what the principal 
hears when she approaches the superintendent about setting up an innovative program 
between inner-city and suburban school children at the Museum of Science. Worried look. 
A parade of the reasons why not. “Get back to me.” “OK, but it's your responsibility.” 

And it's the set of responses that students hear when they approach the teacher with a 
novel idea: “Instead of writing a report on the explorers, me and Jimmy want to take a 
video camera out into the woods and explore them, make a film, and come back and show 
it to the class.” Worried look. A parade of the reasons why not. “Get back to me.” And so it 
goes. 

This pattern suggests that the culture of our profession is one of pathological caution. In 
schools, too often we play not to lose. Everyone is behaving so as not to get a reprimand 
filed in their “folder.” Precious few are playing to win. This, despite the fact that we all 
know what happens when the team in the final quarter plays not to lose. They lose! 

One of the Rhode Island teacher leaders put it this way: 


It seems that when the status quo is threatened by anything new, an immediate systemic 
defense mechanism comes to life. Even when people appear willing to try something 
new, they eventually revert to the status quo. 

The only good question to ask of that teacher who wants to take the field trip around the 
Farallon Islands (and to ask of the teacher who this May wants to do exactly what she did 
last May) is, “So what do you think the students will learn from this experience?” If the 
teacher responds with, “Well, you know, it's the last month of school, and we all need to 
get out,” there is ample cause to question the field trip. If, however, the teacher responds 
with a litany of her own about the expected learning the carefully planned trip will yield, 
the response we'd all like to hear from the principal is, “Let's do it! Can I come along? If it 
doesn't work out, we'll share the responsibility.” 

In all too many schools and systems, of course, if one does take the risk and it doesn't 
work out (and frequently if it does), one is hung out to dry, alone at the end of the branch. 
Maybe we could acquire some courage and inspiration from Earl Warren, former chief 
justice: “Everything I did in my life that was worthwhile I caught hell for.” 
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How Much Am I Prepared to Risk? 


This brings me to one more question I would like to pose—probably the most important of 
all, for this is the question on which rests the promise of school-based reform: How much 
are you prepared to risk? How much are you prepared to risk of what is familiar, 
comfortable, safe, and perhaps working well for you, in the name of better education for 
others? 

This chapter has been about risk-taking. Turning the radio dial off of “sit ‘n’ git” and 
discovering the experiential model demands that we get out of the bleachers and onto the 
field. To shift from being a member of the audience to a participant is a risk of major 
proportion. 

The characteristic most central to the three case studies we have considered is risk. As we 
have seen, the teachers in Rhode Island, by virtue of being teacher leaders, take enormous 
risks in their schools and systems. By standing up and violating the taboos against both 
distinguishing themselves and presuming to know what is best for others, they risk the 
disapprobation of principal and peer alike. 

By thinking otherwise about the preparation of school principals, the Aspiring Principals’ 
Program constitutes one huge risk. And by redefining their lives in schools around learning 
together, each of the aspiring principals and distinguished principals take big risks together. 

School leaders in New Jersey who have become principal learners take risks by 
identifying themselves not as learned but as /earners. By putting on the oxygen mask of 
learning, they risk disclosing to the world that they don't know how and that they intend 
to learn how. 

At the outset, I suggested conditions necessary for getting learning curves off the chart 
observation of practice, conversation about practice, reflection and writing about practice, 
telling stories, sharing craft knowledge, and maximizing differences in order to maximize 
learning. Each of them invites, even demands, profound levels of risk-taking. The ultimate 
risk is to disclose ourselves. 

To learn is to risk; to lead others toward profound levels of learning is to risk; to promote 
personal and organizational renewal is to risk. To create schools hospitable to human 
learning is to risk. In short, the career of the lifelong learner and of the school-based 
reformer is the life of the risk-taker. 

The possibility that schools can and will reform from within rests squarely on whether 
and how much teachers and principals are willing to risk in the name of good education for 
youngsters. We educators will improve schools only when we take risks. It's as simple as 
that. 

If our profession's prevailing response to risk is that of the principal to the teacher 
wishing to pursue the field trip, there is little hope. If the response is that of the second 
principal who wants to know what children will learn, wants to come along, and is willing 
to share responsibility there is cause for much hope indeed. 
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Risk-Taking and Learning 


Why is a culture of risk-taking so crucial to schools of the twenty-first century? Because 
human learning is most profound, most transformative, and most enduring when two 
conditions are present: when we take risks and when a safety strap or belaying line supports 
us when we fall, so that we don't get killed. 

Failure is often far less painful and debilitating than the fear of failure. More important 
for educators, there is growth and learning in failure. There is no growth and no learning in 
fear of failure. If you take away a person's right to fail, you take away her right to succeed. 
Schools are about growth, learning, and success. A failure experience becomes an especially 
good teacher when accompanied by observation, reflection, conversation, and efforts to 
make sense of the failure: So what happened? What did you learn from the experience? If 
you had it to do over again, how would you do it differently? How might you get help? 

Schools exist to promote and sustain profound levels of human learning. Yet neither of 
the two conditions perhaps most closely associated with human learning—trisk-taking and a 
safety strap for those who risk—are present in schools. These conditions are interdependent 
and at the very core of a culture hospitable to human learning. 

A refreshing few educators see the connection between leading, learning, and risk-taking. 
They are working to build school cultures in which the presence of safety lines encourages 
risk-taking and even the creation of communities of risk-takers. For example, the school 
system of Appleton, Wisconsin, after lengthy conversations, came to a vision. One of its 
central elements was the importance of risk-taking within the system, within each school, 
and within each classroom. Risk-taking became embedded in the culture of the entire 
school system. Ready to “walk the talk,” the educators in Appleton printed off and 
distributed to central office administrators, principals, teachers, parents, and students 
hundreds of little cards, on each of which was printed these words: “T blew it. I tried 
something new and innovative, and it didn't work as well as I wanted. This coupon entitles 
me to be free of criticism for my efforts. I'll continue to pursue ways to help our district be 
successful.” What a powerful safety strap! And what a wonderful invitation to risk. And to 
learn. 

I remember coming into a middle school in another district and being welcomed by 
these words, emblazoned on the wall of the front hall: “Anything worth doing is worth 
doing badly—at first’—another safety strap that gives all members of the school 
community permission to risk. In the principal's office of yet another school, I saw these 
words: “Throughout history the most common, debilitating human condition has been 
cold feet.” 

It is possible to transform a culture of caution into one that not only tolerates but also 
expects, rewards, even celebrates risk-taking. There is a repertoire of means. In such a 
culture, the school is always improving, and the youngsters and adults are always learning. 
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Take a Risk 


For the teacher or administrator who would make risk-taking a discussable and embed this 
quality in the life of the community of learners, I offer the little questionnaire in Exhibit 
17.1 to distribute and to learn from. Teachers give it to students, principals to teachers, 
teachers and administrators to parents, and superintendents to the school-based educators. 


Exhibit 17.1. Risk-Taking Assessment 


Please check the one that applies most. 
I see you as 
L Very timid, not a risk-taker. 
L_| Cautious, one who occasionally takes calculated risks. 
LJ One who frequently takes risks that promote someone's learning. 


LJ One who is always ready to take a risk if it might improve the quality of students’ or adults’ learning 
or the quality of the school. 


It is a risk, of course, even to hand out this questionnaire, and especially to ask and learn 
how those around us experience us as risk-takers. Yet there is no more important lens 
through which the educator who would promote human learning and school reform can 
examine himself. Try it. Versions of this instrument could be developed and administered 
to different populations with whom we work. And it could be self-administered. Some of 
the cautious may be perceived as bold, and some who consider themselves courageous risk- 
takers may learn that this is not how the world sees them. The educator who wishes to 
build a school culture in which risk-taking is prominent can exercise no greater influence 
than by taking risks himself. 

Consider one of Aesop's fables. Once upon a time, a number of mice called a meeting to 
decide the best means of ridding themselves of a cat that had killed a great number of their 
friends and relations. Various plans were discussed and rejected, until at last a young mouse 
came forward and proposed that a bell should be hung round the tyrant's neck, so that they 
might, in the future, have warning of her movements and be able to escape. 

The suggestion was received joyfully by nearly all, but an old mouse, who had sat silent 
for some time, got up, and said, “While I consider the plan to be a very clever one and feel 
sure that it would prove to be quite successful if carried out, I would like to know who is 
going to bell the cat?” 

Like belling the cat, reforming schools is not for the faint-hearted. Risk-free change is an 
oxymoron. Change is always accompanied by risk. Indeed, the ideograph from the Chinese 
language that represents opportunity is the very same symbol as that which represents 
danger. They go hand in hand. The ancient Chinese believed that when you approached 
danger, you must not turn back, for an opportunity was clearly nearby. Similarly, when a 
new opportunity presents itself, it's important to know that dangers abound. 

One principal, faced with impending restructuring, perceptively described to me his 
conflicting feelings about change: 


I feel like a bird that has been caged by rules and regulations for a long time. With school 
reform, the door is now open. I'm standing at the edge. Will I dare to fly out? I am 
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beginning to realize that the bars of the cage that have imprisoned me all these years have 

been the very same bars that have protected me from the hawks and falcons out there. 

I'm not sure I'm going to fly. 

Schools are cautious and confusing cages where teachers, principals, and students try to 
create pockets of safety and sanity for themselves, reluctant to leave these safe quarters for 
parts unknown. Schools are also storehouses of our memories. To radically transform them 
is not simply risky; doing so can feel like institutional homicide. Can we reform something 
to which we have been for so long deeply attached? Do we want to? Altering the way we 
have always done things carries casts of not only risk and failure but also sadness and loss. 
In order to change and move to the new, we must accept and grieve the loss of the old. 

So the toughest question for you who would reform your schools remains: Just how 
much are you prepared to risk of what is familiar, comfortable, and safe for you in the 
name of better education for others? 

The trouble is, if you don't risk anything, you risk everything. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Do you agree with Barth that “the culture of our profession is one of pathological 
caution?” Why or why not? 


2. Have you had any experiences similar to the teacher in the chapter? 


3. How do you rate yourself as a risk-taker? 


Note 


1. T. E. Lawrence, The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. New York: Penguin, 1962. 
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Part Four 


Leadership for Learning 


The educational leadership discourse today revolves around the relationship among leaders, 
teachers, and student learning. It could be argued that promoting learning has always been 
principals’ and superintendents’ main business, but only recently have scholars conducted 
research explicitly focused on understanding that indirect relationship. 

Viviane Robinson draws on research she and her colleagues conducted to help illustrate 
the principal leadership capabilities that most foster student-centered schools. She argues 
that the three key capabilities are applying relevant knowledge, solving complex problems, 
and building relational trust. She acknowledges that none of these are “solitary processes.” 
Instead, school leaders are encouraged to develop a sense of the collective by involving the 
whole community in the work. 

In “The Leader's Role in Developing Teacher Expertise,” Stephen Fink and Anneke 
Markholt focus on the work of leaders and teachers to help teachers develop greater 
expertise. They support the kind of professional learning communities in which learning is 
facilitated by individuals with high levels of expertise, both learning expertise and teaching 
expertise. Developing a shared vision and common language to describe high-quality 
teaching in a building is paramount. 

Paul Bambrick-Santoyo builds on the understanding that leadership is dispersed 
throughout the organization in his chapter, “Managing School Leadership Teams.” This is 
a practical step-by-step guide for leaders who want to foster a strong culture of instruction 
in their schools. As in Fink and Markholt's chapter, teacher leadership is fundamental in 
this model. 

Moving from the principal's role to the district role in supporting learning, Molly F. 
Gordon and Karen Seashore Louis provide a discussion of how to involve families and 
communities in the endeavor. They provide evidence-based practices that bring positive 
results. Their research shows “...that leadership at the district level is critical for creating 
and sustaining a district culture that fosters parent and community engagement.” 

Rounding out this section, Thomas J. Sergiovanni provides insight into the role of the 
servant leader as the model learner, demonstrating the challenges and excitement of 
learning. He sees the idea of servant leadership as emerging from the notion of a “leader of 
leaders.” 
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18 


Three Capabilities for Student-Centered 
Leadership 


Viviane Robinson 


What capabilities do school leaders need to be effective? Judging from the standards used to 
evaluate leaders in many education systems, the answer can include dozens of different 
qualities (Louden & Wildy, 1999; Reeves, 2009). Such lists present unrealistic and 
unattainable expectations for effective school leadership. They reinforce the heroic concept 
of leadership by implying that only a chosen few can succeed in a job that requires super 
human energy, high intelligence, strategic brilliance, and outstanding relationship skills. Yet 
people succeed in the job who do not demonstrate all these skills, or at least do so to far 
more modest levels than is implied by many such lists (Mintzberg, 2009). 

The three leadership capabilities that I describe in this chapter were determined by 
asking, “What capabilities do leaders require to use the five dimensions of student-centered 
leadership in their own contexts?” On the basis of logical analysis and a modest amount of 
research literature, I propose three capabilities: applying relevant knowledge, solving 
complex problems, and building relational trust. Much more is known about effective 
leadership practices than about the capabilities required to enact them (Smylie & Bennett, 
2005). Nevertheless, there are some seminal research studies that I have used extensively to 
identify and describe the leadership capabilities that support the five leadership dimensions 
described in this book. 

Lists of leadership capabilities—even short ones—are not helpful if they are not enriched 
by discussion of the theory that explains how they work. That is why I include underlying 
principles, detailed illustrations, and practical guidance in my discussion of the three 
capabilities. Each capability is relevant to all five dimensions. Effective goal setting, for 
example, requires knowledgeable decision making about what goals to set and how to set 
them. Problem-solving skills are required to address the unique practical, interpersonal, and 
technical challenges to goal setting that arise in any given context. Finally, capability in 
building relational trust is essential to gaining staff agreement with and commitment to the 
goal-setting process and to the particular goals being set. 

Even with only three broad capabilities, I risk falling into the heroic leadership trap if I 
imply that a single leader can or should reach a very high standard on all three. It is 
unrealistic to argue, for example, that high school principals require in-depth knowledge of 
multiple subject areas in order to be effective instructional leaders. I think it helps to make 
a distinction between the minimal levels of the capabilities that might be required by every 
educational leader and the desirability of strong collective capability across all three areas. 
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In order to avoid the perception of incompetence, a minimum standard on each of the 
three capabilities is desirable for any teacher in a leadership role. The head of department, 
the year-level leader, the literacy leader, and each member of the senior leadership team 
need sufficient knowledge and problem-solving and relationship skills, relevant to their area 
of responsibility, to demonstrate competence in their role. Beyond this minimal level, the 
goal should be to develop and recruit expertise in these three capabilities across the entire 
school leadership, recognizing the necessity for specialization, for sharing of expertise, and 
for learning opportunities that are tailored to each leader's particular responsibilities. The 
three capabilities serve as an ongoing agenda for leadership development. 
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Applying Relevant Knowledge 


Student-centered leadership requires direct involvement with teachers in the business of 
improving teaching and learning. 

But what do leaders need to know in order to get productively involved? In brief, they 
need to have access to up-to-date, evidence-based knowledge of how students learn and of 
how teaching promotes that learning in diverse classroom contexts. And they need to apply 
this knowledge when making decisions about, for example, teacher evaluation, resource 
selection, student grouping, and reporting to parents. As noted by Spillane and Seashore 
Louis (2002), “Without an understanding of the knowledge necessary for teachers to teach 
well—content knowledge, general pedagogical knowledge, content specific pedagogical 
knowledge, curricular knowledge, and knowledge of learners—school leaders will be unable 
to perform essential school improvement functions such as monitoring instruction and 
supporting teacher development” (p. 97). In short, there are two aspects to this capability: 
having relevant knowledge and applying it to the leadership practice in question. 

Most school leaders sincerely believe that they make decisions that are in the best interest 
of students. But it is hard for them to test the validity of their belief without awareness of 
what they are assuming to be true and the ability to evaluate their assumptions against up- 
to-date evidence. My main purpose in this section is to explain how leaders' educational 
understandings shape their administrative practice and, therefore, how important it is to 
test the quality and administrative implications of those understandings. 

Most of the examples I use come from a research and development program designed to 
improve the teaching of mathematics in the United States (Nelson & Sassi, 2005; Stein & 
Nelson, 2003). Part of the program involved a series of workshops for the principals of the 
participating elementary and high schools so they could learn how to support their teachers 
in making the shift from an emphasis on teaching computational fluency through drills and 
work sheets to teaching for mathematical reasoning and understanding. This required 
teachers to learn a more constructivist pedagogy in which they probed and challenged 
students’ reasoning through various sorts of inquiry and through explicit comparison 
between different problem-solving strategies. Principals, in turn, needed to know enough 
about the new constructivist approach to ensure that their management of instruction was 
appropriately aligned to the new approach. Although the workshop involved principals, the 
examples are applicable to the work of any leader with responsibility for classroom 
observation and feedback to teachers. 
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Applying Relevant Knowledge to Decisions About Classroom 
Observation 


If principals were to provide appropriate support for their teachers, they needed to know 
enough about the constructivist approach to math teaching to ensure that such procedures 
as classroom observation and feedback to teachers were appropriately aligned to the new 
approach. Table 18.1 shows how the principals’ knowledge about effective teaching shaped 
the way they conducted classroom observations and gave feedback to their teachers. The 
first row in the table describes a principal who understood effective teaching from a 
behavioral rather than a constructivist point of view. Even though this principal was 
committed to a greater emphasis on teaching mathematical reasoning, he did not know 
enough about what such teaching looked like to give the teacher relevant feedback. 


Table 18.1 The Relationship Between Three Principals’ Pedagogical Understandings and Their Conduct of Classroom 
Observations. 


Principals’ Principals’ Classroom Observations 
Pedagogical 
Understandings 


1. Behaviorist Principal focuses on the observable features of the lesson and notes that the teacher begins with 
pedagogy a short review and gives clear and detailed instructions. 


2. Constructivist Principal focuses on the observable aspects of constructivist pedagogy and gives the teacher 

pedagogyKnowledge | feedback on whether he asks sufficient open-ended questions and checks for a variety of 

of surface features _| answers. She does not observe or give feedback on the intellectual content of the lesson, such as 

only the validity and sophistication of students’ mathematical thinking and how the teacher is 
promoting that thinking. 


3. Constructivist Principal observes and evaluates how well the teacher is extending the students’ mathematical 
pedagogyKnowledge | reasoning. She records complete exchanges between the teacher and students to judge how well 


of deeper features _| the teacher's questions connect with the students’ reasoning. This judgment requires the 





principal to think through the relevant mathematical ideas. 


The second row in Table 18.1 describes a principal who understood more about what 
was involved in teaching for mathematical understanding but whose limited knowledge of 
such teaching meant he only attended to its surface features. By contrast, the third principal 
knew more about what the teaching of mathematical reasoning looked like and about the 
mathematical ideas involved in the lesson. As a consequence, she was able to observe and 
give feedback on the extent to which the teacher's questions were responsive to and 
extended the students’ mathematical understandings. 

In addition, this third principal became aware of a misalignment between the classroom 
observation procedures used in her school and the type of teaching required to increase 
mathematical understanding. She recognized that the existing observation checklist was 
encouraging unresponsive teaching because it did not evaluate how the teacher was 
responding to the thinking of the students. The principal then adopted a narrative form of 
recording so she could focus better on how the teacher's comments and questions were 
linked to the understanding and misunderstandings of the students. In short, the principal's 
knowledge of how to teach for mathematical understanding enabled her to recognize and 
correct a misalignment between her instructional goals and the administrative decisions she 
had previously made about how to evaluate the teaching of math. 
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One could reasonably argue that it is unrealistic to expect principals to be as closely 
involved in classroom observation as the participants in this workshop. The jury is still out 
on how much detailed knowledge of effective teaching is needed by the principal, though 
there is evidence that suggests that principals who learn alongside their teachers tend to be 
found in high-performing schools. Whatever a principal's particular circumstances, the 
lesson I take from this example is that the principal needs sufficient knowledge to recognize 
and correct misalignments between administrative procedures and instructional purposes or 
to ensure that those responsible for the relevant administrative procedures are able to do so. 
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Applying Relevant Knowledge to Decisions About 
Curriculum Selection and Student Grouping 


Nelson and Sassi (2005) discuss several other ways in which shifts in leaders’ knowledge 
about teaching and learning change administrative practice. As one principal learned more 
about mathematics and math instruction, he changed the process of textbook selection 
from one dominated by pragmatic considerations (cost, content coverage, usability by 
teachers, attractiveness to students) to one in which the primary consideration was “What 
kinds of mathematical thinkers are produced by this text?” The mathematical and 
pedagogical content knowledge of the principal enabled him to (1) formulate the problem 
as a mathematical one as well as an administrative one, (2) write a series of questions that 
guided the selection committee to consider the type of mathematics being taught by the 
alternative texts, and (3) notice when the committee was straying into practical rather than 
mathematical considerations. 

An elementary school principal used his knowledge of mathematics, of math teaching, 
and of teacher learning to structure a series of discussions about the grouping of students in 
math. He wanted teachers to consider the teaching implications of different types of 
grouping rather than make the decision in terms of the type of abstract principles enshrined 
in an equity policy. The two activities he designed enabled his teachers to study a real case 
of math teaching in heterogeneous groups and to experience heterogeneous grouping 
themselves as they worked together to solve a mathematics problem. One of the key ideas 
the principal wanted to convey to teachers was that diverse students in heterogeneous 
classes don't simply know more or less than each other—they approach mathematics in 
different ways, just as the teachers had done when solving their mathematics problem. 

The two activities changed the way teachers thought about student grouping in 
mathematics. Homogeneous grouping was no longer an “obvious” solution to the problem 
of students working at different rates. Teachers now realized that heterogeneous grouping 
gave children more experience of different ways of solving the same problem and that this 
experience deepened their mathematical understanding. 

The principal had used his knowledge of math teaching and learning to transform an 
administrative decision into an opportunity for teacher professional learning. One of the 
recurring themes of this book is that of alignment between administrative processes and 
instructional purposes. These examples show how detailed knowledge about the effective 
teaching of particular subjects enables leaders to align administrative procedures with 
important instructional objectives. 
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Solving Complex Problems 


Although having good ideas is important for student-centered leadership, it is even more 
important that leaders can put them into practice. Ideas about how to develop student 
leadership, increase parent involvement, or create better assessment practices don't get any 
traction unless leaders can make them work in their particular context. Figuring out how to 
do that requires problem-solving skills. 

As Ben Levin (2008) puts it in his book on leading change, “One of the challenges in 
education, as in other policy fields, is that the pizzazz is around having the seemingly new 
idea, whereas the real work is in making it happen. While innovations tend to get the 
profile, the slog work of implementation is what makes the difference in the end, and this 
work gets much less attention in the literature on education change” (pp. 5-6). 

What is needed for implementation success, in addition to good ideas, is the ability to 
satisfy the conditions that need to be met if the idea is to work. Identifying and satisfying 
those conditions is the process of problem solving. A good way to identify these conditions 
is to discuss the idea with those who will be responsible for its implementation. Their 
reactions will tell you some of the conditions that they think need to be met by any 
acceptable solution. 

Imagine a leader who wants teachers to report from a common assessment framework in 
a particular subject. She introduces the idea at a staff meeting and learns from the ensuing 
discussion that the five conditions in Table 18.2 are important to her teachers. 


Table 18.2 A Problem-Solving Skill: Identifying Solution Requirements. 


“We are required to inform the board of the assessment results.” 
“Parents could misinterpret the results.” 
“It must be useful for my teaching.” 


“In this political climate the information will be used to punish | Need to protect teachers from misuse of 

teachers.” information 

“T think we overassess students already.” New assessments must not add to total assessment 
burden 


“The software needs to be easier to use.” Efficient technology 


In summary, the wish list for the new assessment is that, as far as possible, it meets the 
needs of classroom teachers and external stakeholders, is readily communicated and 
interpreted, incorporates procedures that protect individual teachers, employs user-friendly 
technology, and does not add to the total student assessment burden! It is obvious that 
there is considerable tension among these various conditions. Indeed, some would argue 
that they are so much in conflict that it will be impossible to find a solution that satisfies all 
of them. For example, achievement data that satisfy external accountability requirements 
may tell teachers that improvement is needed but provide little useful diagnostic 
information. If more detailed diagnostic data are collected, the requirement to assist 
classroom teachers will be better satisfied but the technical burden of efficiently managing 
and collating the information may become too great (Sharkey & Murnane, 2006). 
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Creating a Satisfactory Solution 


There is nothing unusual about this example. Tension among solution requirements is 
precisely what makes so many educational problems appear intractable and why none of 
them are ever finally solved. How then do leaders move from identifying solution 
requirements to finding a possible solution? The goal is to create a solution that as far as 
possible satisfies all the requirements that survive critical scrutiny. Critical scrutiny involves 
checking the validity or reasonableness of the proposed requirements. For example, the 
claim that “we overassess students already” can be scrutinized by asking about the basis of 
the claim (what subjects or year levels are seen as overassessed; what is the current 
assessment calendar for those students) and checking the extent to which others see the 
amount of assessment as excessive. If the claim of overassessment survives such scrutiny, 
then the proposed requirement that any new assessment not add to the total assessment 
burden must remain on the list of solution requirements. The inevitable implication is that 
any new assessment must replace an existing one. 

Because there is so much tension among the various solution requirements, some will 
have to be given more weight than others, and it is likely that none will be fully satisfied. 
There are both attitudinal and cognitive challenges involved. The attitudinal challenge 
involves willingness to embrace a// reasonable solution requirements and to craft solutions 
that give them appropriate weight rather than privilege one or two favored requirements. 
Leaders can encourage all participants to take responsibility for the whole problem by 
keeping the list of requirements in front of everyone and insisting that suggested solutions 
are evaluated against a// of them. 

Part of the cognitive challenge is to understand the solution requirements and their 
interdependence at the level of underlying principles rather than surface features. For 
example, one strategy for protecting teachers from misuse of assessment information might 
be to limit what is provided to outsiders. Although this strategy might appear satisfactory, it 
violates the principles of accuracy and openness that underlie the requirement for 
accountability and accuracy of interpretation. Rather than withholding information, a more 
principled and integrative approach might be to look for ways of protecting teachers by 
educating the audience about possible misinterpretations and inviting dialogue about the 
meaning of the assessment data. The deeper one's knowledge of the solution requirements, 
the more possibilities open up about how they may be integrated. Experts in their field are 
skilled problem solvers because their deep conceptual understandings enable them to see 
relationships among the various elements of the problem (Voss, 1989). 

In my earlier writing on problem solving, I summarized the attitudinal and cognitive 
skills involved as follows: 


Competing [solution requirements] are fulfilled, not by crass compromise or trade-ofts 
between them, but by understanding their underlying principles and values so that more 
possibilities are revealed about how they may be satisfied. Inseparable from this 
knowledge is an attitude of commitment to the whole problem, which motivates 
problem solvers to search for solutions that as far as possible satisfy [all the requirements] 
rather than maximize those they initially favored. Such integrative contributions are 
more likely to be made by those who are skilled at recognizing and creating common 
ground than by those who more readily perceive conflict and opposition. [Robinson, 
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2001, p. 98] 

The goal is to find a solution that sufficiently satisfies the important requirements rather 
than maximizing one or two. Oppositional and binary thinking, for example, that 
assessment can never serve both formative and summative purposes, is particularly 
unhelpful when trying to integrate competing solution requirements. 

Educational leaders are constantly tackling tasks that are replete with tensions, competing 
requirements, paradoxes, and inconsistencies. The approach to problem solving I have 
outlined here enables leaders to embrace those tensions, make them public, and seek 
principled ways of integrating them. The result will be a solution that is good enough to 
make a start on implementing the idea and to then see what happens. Inevitably, the 
problem will be revisited when more is known and the solution requirements change. 
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Leading the Problem-Solving Process 


In education, problem solving is not a solitary process. It typically takes place in meetings 
so that the affected parties can contribute their ideas and shape the solution. Considerable 
insight into how to lead such meetings can be gained from a series of studies conducted by 
Ken Leithwood and his colleagues at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. In one 
study, they discovered important differences between how a group of expert and typical 
principals led a staff discussion of a problem that had to be solved in their school 
(Leithwood & Steinbach, 1995). The main findings of this study are reported in Table 
18.3. They are based on analyses of principal interviews and of the meetings themselves. 


Table 18.3 Principals' Problem Solving: A Comparison of Expert and Typical Principals. 


Expert Principals Are More Likely to ... Typical Principals Are More Likely to ... 


Problem Formulation 
1. Explicitly check own assumptions about problem Assume others share their assumptions 
2. Actively seek the interpretations of others Not seek others’ interpretations 


3. Relate the problem to the wider mission of the school Treat the problem in isolation from other 
problems and goals 


4, Give a clear statement of their own interpretation of the problem, | Have difficulty explaining their view to staff 
with reasons 


5. Develop goals that are widely shared Focus on meeting own goals 


6. Make value statements, especially those concerned with Make fewer value statements 
participation 


7. Anticipate obstacles and how they could be overcome Anticipate fewer obstacles and see them as 


major impediments 


Problem-Solving Process 


1. Carefully plan a collaborative problem-solving process Do less planning of the process 


2. Openly disclose own view without foreclosing or restraining other | Not disclose own view or disclose in a 

i controlling manner 
3. Overtly manage meeting process, for example, summarizing and _| Do less active meeting management 
synthesizing staff views 
4, Experience and express little or no negative emotion and Experience unexpressed negative emotion and 
frustration frustration 


What Leithwood calls problem formulation is akin to deciding the solution requirements 
—those conditions that have to be satisfied if a solution is to be workable and acceptable in 
this school. The expert principals were more open to alternative formulations of the 
problem because they tested their own assumptions about the problem and sought out the 
interpretations of others. Rather than treating problems in isolation, they linked the 
problem to wider school goals and to important values. This is an important skill because 
problems in schools are often tightly interconnected, and if this is not recognized, single 
problems can be solved in ways that make it harder to solve other problems for which the 
leadership team is responsible. 





When it comes to the meeting process itself, the expert principals were more active in 
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their facilitation of staff discussion and more concerned about reaching a genuinely shared 
solution. Their openness about their own views was motivated by a desire for feedback 
rather than a desire to win staff over to their preconceived solution. 

In summary, capability in collective problem solving is essential for getting things done 
in schools. It involves formulating a problem by identifying the conditions that a solution 
needs to satisfy and creating an integrative solution that, as far as possible, meets those 
conditions. Expert leadership of collective problem-solving models requires ownership of 
the whole problem, disclosure of one's own view while remaining open to alternatives, and 
attention to the consequences of proposed solutions for wider school values and purposes. 
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Building Relational Trust 


All five dimensions of student-centered leadership involve relationship skills. These skills 
build trust because there is compelling evidence that the level of trust among the members 
of a school community makes an important difference to the way they work together and 
to the social and academic progress of students (Bryk & Schneider, 2002; Tschannen- 
Moran & Hoy, 2000). In schools with higher levels of trust, teachers experience a stronger 
sense of professional community and are more willing to innovate and take risks. In 
addition, students in high-trust schools make more academic and social progress than 
students in otherwise similar low-trust schools (see Figure 18.1). 


Figure 18.1 How Relational Trust Works in Schools 


Determinants Consequences of High Relational Trust 
for teachers for 
and schools... students... 


of Relational 
Trust 





Interpersonally Positive attitude to Improved 
innovation and risk academic 
outcomes 





respectful 


Personal regard More outreach 
for others to parents 
Relational : 
Trust Higher 
Competent Enhanced likelihood of 
in role commitment positive social 


outcomes 


i 











Personal Enhanced professional 
integrity community 
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The Determinants of Trust 


School leaders build trust by modeling and expecting the four qualities on which it is based 
(Bryk & Schneider, 2002). The most basic of these qualities is respect, which is 
demonstrated primarily by valuing the ideas of other people. Parents respect teachers who 
listen carefully to their concerns about what is happening to their children; teachers respect 
leaders who listen and are open to influence (see left-hand boxes of Figure 18.1). 

The second determinant of trustworthiness is personal regard. Leaders earn trust by 
caring about the personal and professional lives of their staff. For example, meeting with a 
teacher for career planning and professional development purposes is likely to build trust 
because it signals that the leader cares. The knowledge that others care reduces one's sense 
of vulnerability, increases social affiliation, and invites reciprocal regard. Teachers need 
personal expressions of support as much as anyone else. 

Competence is the third criterion on which discernments of trust are based. When 
people are reliant on others to succeed in the work of educating children, they care about 
their competence. In education it is often easier to discern incompetence than high 
competence because signs of incompetence are more public and less ambiguous. For 
example, teachers and parents are quick to make negative judgments about principal 
incompetence when buildings are not orderly and safe or when individuals interact in a 
disrespectful manner (Bryk & Schneider, 2002). 

Judgments of leaders’ competence are often based on how they deal with perceived 
incompetence in the staff for whom they are responsible. Allowed to persist, gross 
incompetence is highly corrosive to trust and undermines collective effort. Leaders who are 
conflict avoiders or conflict escalators are unlikely to deal with competence issues in a 
timely and effective manner. Because school improvement requires sustained collective 
effort, teachers may reduce their commitment if they judge that their leaders cannot deal 
with those who wittingly or unwittingly undermine the group's effort. 

The fourth determinant of trust is integrity. Teachers make judgments about whether 
their leaders walk the talk, keep their word, and resolve difficult conflicts in a principled 
and even-handed manner. Bryk and Schneider (2002) write that “integrity demands 
resolutions that reaffirm the primary principles of the institution. In the context of 
schooling, when all is said and done, actions must be understood as advancing the best 
interests of children” (p. 26). 
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Building Trust While Tackling Tough Issues 


Building trust requires leaders to deal effectively with perceived breaches of trust, including 
perceived poor performance, disciplinary matters, and failure to keep agreements. Yet it is 
precisely these situations that leaders struggle to deal with effectively. Leaders may want to 
address performance issues yet feel caught in a dilemma between addressing the issue and 
taking care of relationships (Cardno, 2007). Any issue that triggers this dilemma is a 
“tough” issue. 

In a classic study of how administrators deal with teacher incompetence, Bridges (1986) 
found that the initial typical response to the dilemma was to tolerate, protect, and work 
around the issue. This was followed by a variety of treading-softly strategies in which the 
issues were understated or distorted. When this proved ineffective and administrators came 
under pressure to take more decisive action, they typically moved into a more direct 
“salvage” phase. 


During the salvage stage administrators abandon the practices of the earlier period. They 

no longer sprinkle their observation reports with glowing generalities. They no longer 

cloak their criticisms in the guise of constructive suggestions. They no longer inflate the 
evaluations of the incompetent teacher. Straight talk replaces double-talk. Teachers who 
have perhaps experienced years of double-talk and ceremonial congratulation predictably 

react defensively to this “out-of-the-blue” negative feedback. [pp. 48-49] 

Mote recent evidence suggests that this pattern may have changed little. Both teachers 
and administrators believe that the number of teachers receiving unsatisfactory evaluations 
is far fewer than the number of unsatisfactory teachers (Pajak & Arrington, 2004). 

The improvement of teaching and learning requires leaders at all levels to address 
concerns they have about the performance of staff for whom they are responsible. Such 
conversations can be difficult because they have the potential to threaten relationships. In 
the face of such threats, leaders often experience a dilemma between dealing with the task 
or problem and protection of their relationships. These dilemmas are not inevitable. They 
are the result of the type of thinking portrayed in Figure 18.2. 


Figure 18.2 Two Ineffective Strategies for Dealing with Performance Problems 
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Leader’s Thoughts: 


Her reading program is terrible ... | know she doesn't have any recent 
assessments of children’s progress. | have to do something .. . 










Possible Strategies 

















Soft Sell Hard Sell 
Leader’s Words: Leader’s Words: 
“How is your reading program going? “I'm concerned about your reading 
When | was in the other day the program. I'd like you to go and 
children seemed to be really enjoying observe Jane's program and let me 
themselves. Do you have any recent know how you are going to make 
assessments of their progress?” changes so your class catches up.” 








The dilemma between concern for the person and concern for the task is irresolvable 
under both possible strategies because the leader is not open to the views of the teacher. 
Having made up her mind that the program is terrible, there is no room for developing a 
shared understanding of the program. In the soft-sell strategy, the leader discourages debate 
by failing to disclose and check her evaluation of the reading program. In the hard-sell 
strategy, the leader discourages debate by disclosing her views, assuming their truth, and 
then issuing instructions. 

When leaders seek to impose their views rather than invite debate, they face the dilemma 
of how to do so without creating negative emotional reactions. The key to resolving this 
dilemma is not to hide one's own views in the hope that the other party will express what 
the leader is reluctant to disclose. This soft-sell strategy is just as close-minded as the more 
hard-sell strategy because the goal is still to win acceptance of one's views without being 
open to learning about their validity. In addition, leaders who convey their messages in 
such a soft-sell way risk not having them heard at all (Yariv, 2009). The key to resolving the 
dilemma is to change the thinking that leads the principal to assume rather than check the 
validity of her views. This means using what I call an open-to-learning rather than a closed- 
to-learning approach. 
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From Closed-to-Learning Conversations (CLCs) to Open-to- 
Learning Conversations (OLCs) 


I turn now to the theory and practice that will help change the thinking that leads people to 
feel torn between maintaining relationships and dealing with the issue. The theory I am 
drawing on is based on that of Chris Argyris, a Harvard professor who has done extensive 
empirical and intervention research on the interpersonal effectiveness of leaders in on-the- 
job situations (Argyris, 1991, 1993). 

The three interpersonal values that guide an OLC are widely endorsed but very hard to 
put into practice in difficult conversations such as those involving performance issues. The 
first value that guides a leader in an OLC is the pursuit of valid information. By 
“information” I mean thoughts, opinions, inferences, and feelings—anything that affects 
the views of the participants in the conversation. The validity value is especially critical for 
school leaders because their decisions have important implications for others’ lives. Leaders 
have an ethical obligation, therefore, to make decisions based on high-quality information. 
Some of the key strategies associated with this value are disclosing your views and the 
reasoning behind them, seeking feedback from others, and treating your own views as 
hypotheses rather than as taken-for-granted truths. 

The second value of respect means that others are treated as well intentioned, as having 
reasons for their actions, and as having the right to make informed choices. Respect for 
others involves listening deeply, especially when others disagree, and treating others as 
capable of learning and of contributing to one's own learning. Validity and respect are 
interdependent. Without respect, leaders will not be able to build the relational trust 
needed to get good feedback about their thinking. 

The third value involves increasing the internal rather than external commitment of 
teachers to decisions. This is done through transparent and shared processes such as those 
discussed in the previous section on leading problem solving. When teachers have had the 
opportunity to exercise influence over the leadership, and when leaders, in turn, have been 
frank about their views and the limits of staff discretion, teachers are more likely to be 
committed to decisions and to the efforts required to implement them. 

With this brief introduction to OLCs, I now return to the earlier example in Figure 18.2 
of the dilemma between tackling a performance issue and maintaining the relationship. The 
leader can avoid an intractable dilemma by reframing her thinking about the reading 
program (see Table 18.4). She is still concerned about what she has seen, but rather than 
“sell” her view to the teacher she discloses it without expecting the teacher to share it or 
accept it. The purpose is not to win her over but to invite her into a conversation about the 
validity of both parties’ views. 


Table 18.4 An Open-to-Learning Approach to Communicating Performance Concerns. 


Leader's Thoughts Leader's Words 


When I came into the class ] was | “When I came into your class the other day I got the |The leader's concerns are 





shocked to see the book levels impression from the book levels being used that many | disclosed. The grounds for the 
being used. I suspect the students | of your students were well behind where I would concern are disclosed. The 
are well behind where they expect them to be. So I thought I should tell you that | \eader indicates the concern 


should be. I must talk to Joanne | 474 check it against your understanding of their 
current and expected levels.” 


needs to be checked rather 


about how to check this. than assumed to be valid. 
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This third approach substantially reduces the dilemma because the concern is disclosed 
in a way that neither prejudges the situation nor protects the staff member from the 
possibility that change might be needed. Provided that the principal continues to disclose, 
check, listen, and co-construct the evaluation of the program and any changes to it, the 
result should be a teacher who feels challenged yet respected. The leader's thinking does not 
create an impossible choice between either tackling the educational issue or damaging the 
relationship. 
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The Key Components of an Open-to-Learning Conversation 


There are no rules or step-by-step guides to open-to-learning conversations. This is because 
the shifts from closed to open-to-learning conversations are as much about changes in 
values and ways of thinking as they are about changes in communication skills. Hard and 
fast rules also do not work because good conversations are responsive to context and to the 
other person. Despite this, it is possible to identify some of the recurring components of 
open-to-learning conversations. Table 18.5 identifies some of them and shows how a leader 
might use them in conversations about a performance issue. 


Table 18.5 Key Components of an Open-to-Learning Conversation About a Performance Issue. 


Key Components What You Might Say 


1. Describe your point of view without | “I don't know whether I'm right in this, but I was worried when I saw...” 


assuming its truth. ‘T need to tell you about a possible concern I have about...” 
‘T think we may have different views...” 
‘T realize this may not be how you see it, but I...” 


‘I'm really disappointed in the art work because...” 


2. Describe what your point of view is | “The reason why I was concerned is...” 


based on. “Yesterday when I was going past your classroom I heard...” 
“If I'm right, this is the third meeting you havent been able to come to...” 
‘T don't want parents demanding that their child be shifted. I want to work 


with you to address their concerns...” 


3. Invite the other's point of view. [Pause and look at the other person.] 

“What do you think?” 

“You haven't said much so far...” 

“Do you see it differently?” 

“I'm sure there is more to it than what I've said...” 

“This time I really want to understand more about your situation...” 


“How do you feel about the students’ results?” 


4, Paraphrase the other's point of view 


and check. 


5. Detect and check important 
assumptions. 


6. Establish common ground. 


7. Make a plan to get what you both 
want. 


‘T got three important messages from you [summarize]. Am I on the right 
track?” 
“You're shaking your head; what have I missed?” 


“What leads you to believe that the children aren't yet ready to read?” 
“What would be an example of that?” 

“What other possibilities are there?” 

“How would you know if your assumptions were wrong?” 

“What evidence do you have about the effectiveness of this math package?” 


“We both agree this is unacceptable as it is...” 

“Tt sounds like we see the problem the same way.” 

“We both want [summarize] but we have different ideas on how to get there.” 
“We see the cause of the disruption differently, but we both want to do 
something about it.” 


“How would you like to learn more about the new curriculum requirements?” 


“Okay—you will talk with your colleagues and let me know next week how they 
explain the results.” 





The examples in Table 18.5 are my own compilation, but other versions are also worth 
exploring (Stone, Patton, & Heen, 2000). In my experience of leading workshops for 
school leaders on building relational trust, leaders can begin to interrupt their closed-to- 
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learning patterns after two days of theoretical explanation, modeling, coaching, practice, 
and feedback using their own on-the-job performance issues. Skill in OLC is worth 
developing because it is critical to tackling the tough issues that I have highlighted in this 
section—particularly for concerns about performance. But OLC is more than a set of 
techniques to be trotted out in difficult conversations. The values of the model provide the 
ethical base for all leadership action and for building a culture of collaborative inquiry and 
learning throughout the school. 
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Summary 


To put it in its simplest terms, student-centered leadership requires being knowledgeable 
about how to align administrative procedures to important learning outcomes, being skilled 
in using that knowledge to solve important school problems, and doing both of these 
things in ways that build relational trust in the school community. 

Although I discussed each of these three capabilities separately, there are clear overlaps 
and interdependencies among them. For example, the capacity to solve problems is 
dependent on the depth and organization of leaders’ relevant knowledge of their contexts 
and of the research evidence about how quality teaching supports student learning. Further, 
many of the skills associated with expert problem solving, such as actively seeking others’ 
interpretations and openly disclosing personal views, are precisely the skills that build trust. 
Leadership is not about building trust so that the hard work of improvement can happen 
later. It is about tackling the work in ways that build trust through learning and making 


progress together. 


52s, 


Discussion Questions 


1. How would you rate your current principal or your immediate supervisor on the three 
capabilities that Robinson identifies: applying relevant knowledge, solving complex 
problems, and building relational trust? 


2. In your school, do principals need to know about constructivist approaches to teaching 
in order to give appropriate support to teachers? Are there other new approaches to 
learning that the principal should know about as well? 


3. What is the value of innovation? Why do schools “engage in so much innovation?” 
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The Leader's Role in Developing Teacher 
Expertise 
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Making the Case for Instructional Expertise 


The visitor strolling through an herb garden sees what looks like a large-leafed weed. The 
herbalist sees comfrey, a remedy for burns. The patient can read only the second row on the 
eye chart. The eye doctor sees 20/100 vision and knows that glasses are needed. The teacher 
explains the rotation of the earth, sun, and moon. What do the principals observing that 
classroom lesson see? In our experience, not enough. At least not enough to inform the one 
most important aspect of their job as instructional leader, which is to provide useful, just- 
in-time feedback to the teacher and even more important, support the teacher's further 
professional learning guided by a clear picture of the teacher's strengths and weaknesses and 
grounded in a deep understanding of quality instruction. 

Although the idea of teacher quality has received much greater recognition in recent 
years as the number one correlate of student achievement (Haycock, 1998; Peske & 
Haycock, 2006), the concept of teaching and instructional leadership expertise— 
particularly how one develops expertise—has received scant attention in educational policy 
and leadership circles. We take for granted that somehow teachers have acquired the deep 
subject matter and pedagogical expertise required to provide high-quality teaching for all 
students. Or, worse yet, that great teachers are born with this amorphous “gift” for high- 
quality teaching without understanding and acknowledging how professionals deepen their 
practice over time. Furthermore, we too often fail to consider that even the best university 
teacher-preparation programs cannot cultivate the kind of deep expertise necessary to teach 
all students well in a one- or two-year program. Keeping in mind the big idea that teaching 
is a complex and sophisticated endeavor, school district leaders, principals, and teacher 
leaders must play a critical role in developing and cultivating the expertise necessary for 
high-quality teaching. This warrants a brief discussion of the expertise literature, 
particularly what we mean by expertise and how one goes about acquiring it. 

The National Research Council's seminal work on how people learn presents a useful 
distinction between experts and novices in given disciplines that we see playing out every 
day in school leadership (Bransford, Brown, & Cocking, 2000). By studying the differences 
between experts and novices in a variety of disciplines, Bransford and his colleagues found 
that experts “...have acquired extensive knowledge that affects what they notice and how 
they organize, represent, and interpret information in their environment” (p. 31). This 
deeper level of seeing and understanding enables experts to think more effectively about 
problems of practice within their specific discipline. And because a school leader's primary 
problem of leadership practice is how to improve the quality of teaching, the idea of 
expertise is particularly germane. 

Although Bransford and colleagues’ initial research on expertise was in disciplines other 
than school leadership, for example, physics, mathematics, history, and so on, our work 
with school and district leaders is completely consistent with their findings. If we start from 
the premise that extensive background knowledge affects what one notices and that the act 
of “noticing” is indeed an important skill for school leaders intent on improving 
instruction, then it begs the question of just how much school leaders notice when they go 
into a classroom. We have led hundreds of school and district leaders on classroom 
walkthroughs. We have found that there is a vast difference between expert observers and 
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novices in terms of what they notice about the quality of instruction. Specifically we have 
found that 
2 Novice instructional leaders do not notice or think about key elements of 
instruction and often convey obvious misconceptions about or misuses of those key 
elements. However, leaders with greater expertise can identify and discuss key 
elements with specificity; elaborate on what they see with specific examples, that is, 
evidence from the observed lesson; express wonder or questions about observations 
(for example, what is behind teaching decisions); and offer alternatives to teaching 
decisions or suggest ways to improve the lesson with specificity. 
2 Novices tend to make evaluative judgments more quickly based on superficial 
understanding. By contrast, experts tend to withhold judgment until they can describe 
in evidentiary terms what they are noticing along with important questions they may 
have that will guide further leadership actions. 
O There is a vast difference between experts and novices in terms of what they wonder 
about and how they go about posing relevant problems of leadership practice based on 
what they did or did not notice. Experts in particular tend to be much more 
metacognitive in their formulation of next steps or specific leadership actions. 

We know from experience there is not a widely shared view of what constitutes quality 
instruction—not among teachers, principals, or school district leaders. We think this poses 
a fundamental and challenging issue for educational leaders and policy makers. Without a 
shared understanding of what we mean by quality instruction, we have no basis from which 
to mount an improvement effort. This is an issue of expertise or in our case a lack of 
sufficient expertise necessary to improve the quality of teaching in every school and every 
classroom. The anecdotal observations that lead us to this conclusion also have been 
corroborated by extensive research by our colleagues at the University of Washington. For 
now we will assume prima facie that the expertise necessary to improve teaching practice is 
in short supply. This means the primary role of school and district leaders must be the 
cultivation of expertise to improve practice, including both teaching and leadership 
practice. 
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It Takes Expertise to Make Expertise 


In various presentations to school district leaders we like to show a slide with pictures of 
well-known people (athletes, actors, musicians, doctors, scientists, and so on) who are the 
very best in their field. After displaying their images, we ask the following question: what 
do these people have in common? 
Truthfully, these people may have many things in common but our particular teaching 

points are threefold: 

1. These people all represent professions that have clear and accepted standards for 

professional practice. There is shared understanding among all in their profession (and 

often outside their profession as well) about what constitutes quality performance. 


2. All of these professionals have improved their given craft with public scrutiny and 
feedback. Not one of these professionals practices his or her craft in isolation. 


3. All of these professionals have had or continue to have extensive coaching. It is 
understood and accepted that the most powerful way to improve one's craft is through 
coaching by someone with high expertise. 


We believe that K-12 education as often practiced is a quasi-profession at best because 
we do not in fact have common standards of professional practice. City, Elmore, and 
colleagues (2009) frame this best in a chapter titled “A Profession in Search of a Practice”: 


We tolerate a kind of benign vagueness in how we talk about the core functions of 
teaching and learning that privileges good intentions over demonstrable effectiveness in 
our practice. We sanction unacceptably large variations in teaching from one classroom 
to another with rhetoric about teaching as “style,” “art,” or “craft.” And we reinforce the 
public's stereotype of teaching and learning as a knowledge-weak practice by largely 
refusing to exercise anything but perfunctory control over who gets to practice in 
classrooms and what happens to people who are demonstrably incompetent. (p. 188) 
Whether under the guise of academic freedom, local control, or perhaps just simply 
doing what we have always done, millions of students are taught every day by hundreds of 
thousands of teachers, supported by thousands of school and district leaders, without a clear 
understanding and agreement on quality practice. Frankly, this is shocking to consider. 
Can you imagine leading a team of surgeons in a complex organ transplant without 
common, accepted, and well-understood standards of surgical practice? We have heard 
some argue that teaching is different because it's so individual and cannot be measured by 
the kind of quantitative metrics we use for our athletes such as the lowest round of golf, 
final score of a basketball game, or by how many seconds one wins a swimming 
competition. However, even in professions in which subjectivity plays into the definition of 
quality, there are still common accepted standards of practice. The Nobel Prize for 
scientists, the Pulitzer Prize for writers and journalists, and the Academy Awards for actors 
have a subjective element of measurement, but make no mistake, each of these awards is 
based on common, accepted standards of professional practice. 
In most professions other than teaching, one thing clearly stands out—expertise is 
understood and valued. There is complete acceptance that the way to become the best in 
your field is to nourish and nurture the development of expertise. In the 2009 Los Angeles 
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Open golf tournament Phil Mickelson was the leader after the first round, posting a score 
well below par. In the second round he posted a score above par and fell out of first place. 
After his disappointing round, he placed a call to his coach who was living in Las Vegas at 
the time. His coach flew to Los Angeles and they worked together for hours on the driving 
range. Mickelson went on to win the golf tournament. What is accepted as standard 
operating procedure in most professions has been anathema in public education. Can you 
imagine a teacher, who after struggling with a particular lesson, calls his or her instructional 
coach to do some work on the “driving range”? Actually we can imagine this same kind of 
public coaching cycle taking place in our schools because we are in fact doing this kind of 
work every day with teachers and principals in schools across the country. However, it is 
still the very rare exception, not the norm. In far too many cases teachers have no access to 
coaching, and in cases when they do have access the coach does not have sufficient expertise 
to help grow the teacher's expertise. In too many other cases the conditions—structural, 
cultural, political, and so on—preclude a successful coaching relationship between coach 
and teacher. In all cases it goes back to the leaders’ own expertise and their conception of 
how to grow theirs and others’ expertise. 

One effort to address professional practice that has swept schools across the country is 
the creation of professional learning communities (PLCs). Most everywhere we visit, there 
is a major PLC initiative underway. The concept of professional learning communities 
popularized by Richard DuFour is sound (DuFour & Eaker, 1998). Implicit in the creation 
of professional learning communities is the idea that continued learning is key to improving 
practice; that learning is inherently a social process; and that learning can be facilitated—in 
fact accelerated—through well-developed and supported organizational structures. We 
believe that the idea of expertise is still not well acknowledged and explicated in the PLC 
literature but nonetheless the concept of adults studying practice together as a way of 
improving practice makes sense. Yet in school after school we visit, we see PLCs that have 
little influence on improving teaching practice, and in some cases the PLC is a structure 
that ultimately reinforces the current state of teaching. Because schools and school districts 
are in fact complex organizations, we need to be cautious about attributing one causal 
factor for the ineffectiveness we see when observing PLCs across the country. The truth is 
that there are many factors at play that ultimately lie at the heart of leadership. Yet one idea 
in particular that is worthy of deeper consideration is the idea of expertise. Before school 
leaders consider forming professional learning communities, there are two important 
questions to consider: 

1. What role does expertise play in promoting group and individual learning? 


2. How much internal expertise—in terms of internal to the group—is necessary to 
accelerate group and individual learning? 


From our observations at least one factor limiting the effectiveness of PLCs is an 
insufficient level of expertise within the group necessary to advance the learning of that 
group. Let's think about this in another context. Suppose a group of eight snow skiers come 
together as a learning community to study skiing with the expressed purpose of improving 
their skill level. This, of course, is step one—actually coming together with the expressed 
purpose of improving their knowledge and skills versus attending to their other adult needs. 
As it turns out, the skill level of the group ranges from novice to perhaps a beginning 
intermediate level. The group meets on the ski slopes every weekend during the ski season 
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to ski together, watch each other ski, and offer tips for improvement as necessary. In 
between they read books on skiing and watch videos of expert skiers tackling challenging 
terrain. It is not unreasonable to assume that over time individual group members could 
improve their skills. Much of this would depend on how well the group functions, 
adherence to agreed-on norms, the amount of time dedicated to study and practice, and so 
on. There are indeed important organizational and sociocultural aspects of learning that 
play out within and among group members. Suppose, however, that this group of skiers 
had access to at least one expert skier—whether within the group itself or as an outside 
coach to the group. There is no question this one change could accelerate the group's 
learning along with the skill development of each individual group member. This idea of 
access to expertise—either internally or externally—is a fundamental challenge for leaders 
interested in creating professional learning communities. 

Notice we say that access to expertise—whether inside or outside—could accelerate group 
learning. Whether or not this acceleration actually takes place leads to another important 
idea: it takes expertise to make expertise. Bransford and Schwartz (2008) posit that there are 
two kinds of expertise involved in the idea that it takes expertise to make expertise. The first 
is learning expertise, which “...involves the degree to which would-be experts continually 
attempt to refine their skills and attitudes toward learning—skills and attitudes that include 
practicing, self-monitoring, and finding ways to avoid plateaus and move to the next level” 
(p. 3). Inherent in the concept of learning expertise is the idea of how coachable one is as a 
learner. The extent to which one can move more quickly along the continuum of novice to 
expert depends in part on how open one is to the kind of public scrutiny and critical 
feedback necessary in a coaching relationship. We will talk more about this in a moment 
because it has tremendous implications for leaders as they address their school or district 
culture. 

Bransford and Schwartz (2008) call the second kind of expertise teaching expertise, which 
involves a variety of forms including but not limited to coaching. The key argument here is 
that simply being an expert in something does not guarantee that one is also good at 
teaching that expertise to others. The idea of two integral kinds of expertise—learner and 
teacher—significantly increases the level of complexity for school and district leaders. Not 
only do they need to consider how to nurture the learner's role in the acquisition of 
expertise, but they also need to find or develop experts—either internally or externally— 
who can actually teach others. This is complex and sophisticated leadership work whether 
one is a teacher leader, school principal, or district leader. If leaders do not understand this 
level of complexity, they run the risk of glomming onto structures and processes such as 
PLCs without giving careful consideration to the role of expertise—and more important, 
not knowing how to create conditions so that group and individual expertise can be 
developed in the service of improved teaching practice. In ensuing chapters we will provide 
some tools to support leaders in this work, but first we want to go back to the idea of 
critical feedback and public practice—both essential concepts for the development of 
learner expertise. 

If we accept the argument that public practice and critical feedback are essential 
components and catalysts for the development of expertise, then the culture of schooling— 
at least how it manifests every day in most American public schools—stands in stark 
contrast to the conditions necessary to grow expertise. Although most professions are 
characterized in part by public practice and scrutiny, American public education is 
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epitomized by privacy and isolation. This phenomenon is widely recognized, has been 
talked about for many years, and has been great subject matter for researchers and 
reformers. Yet this inherent and historical way of doing business persists. There have been 
varied attempts at breaking through this isolation including the aforementioned 
professional learning communities and other like structures and processes. Still, the 
unfortunate reality is that in the vast majority of schools across the country today, public 
practice, scrutiny, and feedback remain anathema to the culture of schooling. 

In our view this presents a major leadership challenge for school leaders who are intent 
on improving teaching practice. Although we hear leaders lament about this challenge time 
and again, there is often a troubling disconnect. We often hear leaders wish that their 
teachers were more willing to open their classrooms, invite feedback, and work together to 
improve practice. It is in this state of wishful thinking that school leaders search for 
structures and processes such as PLCs, all the while neglecting to understand that their 
instructional leadership plays a fundamental role in this work. Too many school leaders see 
their role as being the purveyor, supporter, and cheerleader for new structures and processes 
without understanding their more integral role in the improvement process. We want to 
discuss the leader's role in creating a culture of public practice. Simply stated, the extent to 
which leaders make their own practice public is the extent to which they can help teachers 
confront their own vulnerabilities, which is a necessary prerequisite to making one's 
practice public. 

Let's examine how school district leaders can do this. As an example, let's explore Public 
Practice School district (PPS), an urban school district of twenty-five thousand students 
that shares a contiguous boundary with one of the larger urban school districts in the 
country. The majority of the students are Hispanic with large numbers of English language 
learners (ELLs). PPS had a history of poor student performance with approximately five out 
of ten students reading at grade level according to their reading achievement scores on the 
state-administered assessment. District and school leaders tried a number of different 
programs and approaches but were missing a systemic effort, rooted in a clear theory of 
action, and supported by well-developed strategies and actions. The superintendent and his 
executive staff understood that the only way to improve reading achievement was to 
improve the quality of teaching, and that meant teachers had to be open and willing to 
examine their own practice, learn new strategies, and incorporate those new strategies into 
their existing practice. In fact, in some cases teachers had to be willing to completely 
overhaul their previous practice for a new and improved practice—much like professional 
baseball players and golfers must do when their swings are no longer sufficient to perform 
at the highest level. The superintendent and his staff could have outsourced this 
improvement effort to principals but they recognized that as district leaders they were 
responsible for modeling the kind of practice they wished to see in schools. By practice in 
this case we are not referring to the actual quality of teaching but to the process of making 
one's practice public. The superintendent understood that many teachers were never going 
to invite coaches into their classrooms to work on teaching practice until the principal was 
able to create the conditions necessary for self- and public reflection. This meant that 
principals had to make their practice public as well. 

For the first year of the reading improvement effort district leaders, principals, and newly 
identified K-12 literacy coaches met monthly to learn new reading strategies from leading 
outside experts. What happened in between these monthly meetings was most important. 
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The district leaders, including the superintendent, the assistant superintendents, and other 
central office staff, went to schools to teach reading lessons, employing one or more of 
newly learned reading strategies. These reading lessons were not meant to be exemplars, nor 
were they. The idea of the superintendent and assistant superintendents teaching lessons 
was meant to model what we mean by making practice public, by exposing and being 
willing to talk about their own practice, and being metacognitive about what they were 
doing in terms of specific teaching moves and inviting teachers and principals into the 
observation and analysis. As we will discuss in later chapters, this co-inquiry and co- 
learning stance on the part of district leaders is most critical for leaders who want to create a 
culture of public practice. 

Throughout the course of the year the large group studied together and after much 
district leader modeling, principals were expected to teach reading lessons in their own 
schools as a way of modeling how professionals come together to study and improve 
practice. The superintendent understood the concept of reciprocal accountability, which 
meant that first and foremost district leaders had to build the capacity of principals and 
literacy coaches and tackle the pervasive culture of privacy and isolation. This is akin to the 
work farmers and gardeners do all of the time as they tirelessly ready the soil for planting. 
They understand the importance of soil preparation. 

After a period of “soil preparation,” the PPS reading improvement effort moved to a 
more embedded professional development model with literacy coaches working actively in 
teachers’ classrooms, with teachers and coaches coming together in what we call studio 
classrooms to study and model practice, and with principals and district leaders continuing 
to model, monitor, and lead. Eventually the PPS district also formalized a professional 
learning community strategy; however, this strategy was an outgrowth of a culture that had 
already (1) made a fundamental shift from private to public and (2) developed a strong 
foundation of expertise among many teachers, coaches, and principals. In an already 
established culture of public practice PLCs can more easily serve the intended purpose of 
improving practice. 

It is clear that leaders who are intent on improving teaching practice must be mindful of 
learning expertise and all that is required to nourish and support its development. At the 
same time they must pay equal attention to Bransford and Schwartz's notion of teaching 
expertise. In fact, the same thoughtful consideration that should be paid to the recruitment, 
assignment, induction, and ongoing support for teachers of children should be given to 
teachers of adults. In far too many school districts there is no systemic and strategic 
approach to developing the expertise necessary to be effective teachers of adults. It is no 
wonder that professional development for teachers in these districts is often isolated, 
episodic, and disconnected from teachers’ daily practice. Even in school districts where 
district leaders have acknowledged the need for coaches to embed professional development 
into daily practice, there often is still a disturbing lack of foresight in terms of the 
recruitment, assignment, induction, and ongoing support necessary to ensure an effective 
coaching model. 

Here is a typical example. We'll call this district Chance Public Schools, which is a 
medium-sized school district with an enrollment of nineteen thousand students. The 
district has three comprehensive high schools, four middle schools, and nineteen 
elementary schools. Chance School District leaders came to the conclusion that 
instructional coaching for teachers is a worthwhile investment. Rather than basing the size 
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of the investment on a thoughtful plan, grounded to a clear theory of action and long-term 
strategy for the development of expertise, district leaders based this investment solely on a 
recently identified pot of available dollars. District leaders determined in April that they 
had enough funding to hire thirteen coaches for the following school year. With no 
thoughtful plan in place and guided by a prevailing mental model that school allocations 
must be equal, district leaders decided to hire a half-time coach for each school. Chance 
principals were all notified of this decision at a district meeting with the superintendent. 
They were told that the human resources department would work out a selection process 
after deliberations and a memorandum of understanding was put in place with the local 
teachers’ association. 

In May, the principals were notified that they could create their own internal process to 
select the instructional coach. They could involve other teachers in that process but 
ultimately they had the authority to make the appointment. Assuming that most principals 
would appoint an existing teacher to that role, principals were reminded that this would be 
a half-time appointment only, which meant that the teacher-coach would have to continue 
with a 50-percent teaching assignment. Principals went about making these individual 
decisions during the rush of end-of-school-year activities and with the pressure to have their 
teacher assignments and master schedule all completed before they went on vacation at the 
end of June. 

Because no forethought was given to the expertise required to be an effective coach, 
principals were given no guidance in terms of subject matter expertise. In other words it 
didn't matter whether a teacher (soon to be coach) had a particular content expertise. 
Principals were told to identify a strong teacher who was well respected. Because Chance 
leaders had no widely shared understanding of what they meant by quality instruction, 
their individual conception of a “strong teacher” was not necessarily shared by other 
principals across the district. By the close of the school year in June, most of the principals 
had made their appointments. Several principals had to wait due to impending retirements, 
teacher leave issues, and other factors that affect the timing of human resource decisions. In 
all cases a half-time coach was identified before the start of school in September. When 
teachers came back to work in August they were notified by the principals that they would 
have an instructional coach supporting their efforts during the upcoming school year. 

The Chance Public Schools coaching investment totaled a million dollars based on an 
average annual teacher cost of $77,000 including benefits. This large sum of money was 
invested without any thought given to the issues of learner and teacher expertise discussed 
in this chapter. There were several middle and high schools in which the coach had a 
language arts background and was asked to support all of the teachers regardless of their 
subject area. In several other secondary schools principals made the determination that the 
coach should at least focus his or her efforts with like-subject area teachers. In one high 
school the coach also taught Advanced Placement Calculus so she worked only with the 
math teachers throughout the year. Because the only guidance principals received was to 
select a strong teacher, and because strong was not defined in terms of subject matter 
expertise and the expertise necessary to be an effective teacher of adults, the quality of the 
coaches varied greatly. Because nothing was done to create the prerequisite conditions for 
instructional improvement of the kind that occurred in our prior example, Chance School 
District leaders were essentially rolling the dice on a one-million-dollar investment. 
Contrast the Chance District leaders’ strategy—or lack thereof—with what occurred in our 
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Public Practice School District at the inception of their reading improvement effort. We 
have already discussed how the PPS leaders went about creating the conditions necessary to 
grow learner expertise. However, prior to the official kickoff of the reading improvement 
effort the PPS district had assigned a group of coaches called TOSAs (teachers on special 
assignment) to the curriculum and staff development department while some individual 
schools purchased their own TOSAs. There was no single job description or training focus 
for the TOSAs. Consequently, they were used in a variety of capacities with most assuming 
administrative duties. There was absolutely no strategy for how the TOSAs would actually 
improve teaching practice. This was before they began the reading improvement effort. 
When PPS launched this effort—unlike the Chance School District—their leaders did have 
a specific focus, guided by a clear theory of action and concomitant strategies to improve 
the quality of reading instruction. A strong, sustainable, and embedded instructional 
coaching model was one of those strategies. Consequently, the district sent all of the 
TOSAs back to the classroom prior to beginning their improvement effort in order to free 
up funding to hire a very different kind of instructional coach. 

The superintendent and his key leaders then determined how much they could invest in 
the coaching model. However, that specific determination was predicated on the larger 
investment decision necessary to launch and sustain a multiyear commitment to improve 
the quality of reading instruction. In other words, the amount the district could invest in 
hiring instructional coaches was directly related to the amount they could invest in the 
overall effort, understanding that a successful effort required simultaneous investments such 
as bringing in outside experts and coaches and purchasing instructional materials, classroom 
libraries and substitute teachers to cover classes while teachers studied together. Guided by 
examples of the very best instructional coaching models across the country, Public Practice 
leaders developed a comprehensive job description that paid particular attention to the kind 
of expertise necessary to be a successful coach. They advertised the coaching positions inside 
and outside of the district. Prospective candidates had to teach a lesson so that district 
leaders could assess the level of subject matter expertise—in this case, reading. Prospective 
candidates also had to go through an extensive interview process so that PPS leaders could 
ascertain their level of teacher expertise in terms of supporting adult learning. Because they 
had only enough money to hire nine coaches initially, they assigned those coaches directly 
to the assistant superintendents instead of having the school principals hire their own part- 
time coach, as in the case of the Chance School District. This allowed the assistant 
superintendents to deploy coaches thoughtfully and strategically with the sole intent on 
developing teacher expertise in reading instruction. Without being conscious of the 
expertise literature per se, the PPS superintendent and his executive leaders certainly 
understood the concept that it takes expertise to make expertise. 
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Building Shared Understanding 


In the truest spirit of you cannot lead what you do not know, it is incumbent on school 
leaders to develop their own expertise about quality instruction. Leaders charged with the 
improvement of teaching practice must understand and be able to explicate what good 
practice looks like in order to lead and guide professional development, target and align 
resources, and engage in ongoing problem solving and long-range capacity building. This is 
part one of a two-part instructional leadership equation. It is foundational and sequential. 
Without developing this expertise school leaders can struggle to provide the leadership 
necessary to improve teaching practice. 

The challenge for school leaders lies in the fact that simply developing a more expert 
understanding of high-quality teaching doesn't mean they can successfully lead the 
improvement process. This brings us to the second part of the leadership equation, which is 
still about expertise, but a very different kind of expertise. Successful school leaders have to 
develop their expertise in multiple disciplines. They must have enough expertise to 
recognize quality instruction. This provides the guidepost—the “north star” so to speak— 
for their leadership efforts. They must also develop the leadership expertise necessary to 
influence and mobilize action within complex organizations amidst a prevailing culture 
designed to blunt most attempts to improve individual and collective practice. This is akin 
to effective classroom teachers who must have both content and pedagogical expertise in 
order to successfully educate all students. In the case of the leadership discipline, leaders’ 
content expertise is their deep understanding of quality instruction, and their pedagogical 
expertise is in knowing how to guide, support, nourish, and nurture teachers in their own 
improvement effort. 

Since the mid-1990s there have been a number of emergent structures and processes 
designed to develop this kind of leadership learning. One of the first such structures and 
processes was the learning walkthrough. The learning walkthrough grew out of the work of 
Community School District 2 in New York City under the leadership of Anthony 
Alvarado. Much has been written about District 2 that documents what is arguably one of 
the most successful school district improvement efforts to date (Elmore & Burney, 1997; 
Fink & Resnick, 2001; Stein & D'Amico, 1999). One hallmark of the District 2 
improvement strategy was the very public nature of teaching. District leaders routinely 
spent time in classrooms with school principals observing instruction and mapping out 
specific improvement efforts that were then linked to carefully developed and implemented 
professional development for teachers and principals. The premise behind the learning 
walkthroughs was to make teaching a public practice, develop a deepened and shared 
understanding of that practice, and use this emerging knowledge to implement specific 
improvement efforts. 

Since the beginning of our work at CEL in 2001 we have seen as many locally developed 
variations of learning walkthroughs as there are butterflies. The only common denominator 
is a leadership decision (typically at the district level) that having administrators in groups 
going into classrooms is a good thing. And in the spirit of deprivatizing teaching practice, 
having other adults in classrooms on a regular basis can be a good thing. However, the 
expectations for what these walkthroughs are supposed to accomplish—including the set- 
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up, delivery, and follow-up—vary significantly from district to district. Accordingly, in 
many cases these locally designed walkthrough processes do little to improve leaders’ 
expertise and as a result do little to improve teaching practice. 

Over the last several years City, Elmore, and colleagues (2009) have addressed the 
expertise issue through a structure called instructional rounds, in which leaders are afforded 
opportunities to increase their knowledge of instruction and their expertise in terms of how 
to lead for the improvement of that instruction. In terms of developing a common language 
and a shared understanding of quality instruction, leaders are taught how to stay in the 
descriptive versus evaluative mode as they observe classroom teaching. This is premised on 
the concept of medical rounds, in which over 90 percent of the doctors’ conversations are 
descriptive (describing the patient symptoms) versus evaluative (making a specific 
diagnosis). As we have already mentioned, one of the differences between novice and expert 
observers of instruction is the ability to withhold judgment until they can describe fully in 
evidentiary terms what they are seeing. As City, Elmore, and colleagues (2009) assert, this 
ability to stay in the descriptive mode is the way to develop shared understanding and 
separate the observation from the person. This is indeed a powerful way to deepen leaders’ 
knowledge of quality teaching. 

Elmore's instructional rounds model also addresses the second part of our leadership 
equation, which is how to seize on a deepened understanding of instruction to actually lead 
for instructional improvement. This is facilitated in part by learning how to construct a 
viable theory of action that forces leaders to think about how their specific strategies and 
actions are going to result in accomplishing their vision for improvement. In our work with 
networks of superintendents and principals, we, too, have found that attention to theory of 
action is an important starting point in leading for instructional improvement. We found 
that all school districts—even very small ones—all suffer from what Elmore calls 
organizational clutter. Our like phrase is MIS—multiple initiative syndrome. We are 
amazed at how many school district initiatives are operating at any given point in time, 
often on separate tracks, administered from deeply entrenched organizational silos, and 
with no relationship to a single improvement effort. And this isn't just the province of large 
urban school districts. We see this in suburban and rural districts as well. A strong theory of 
action can serve as a filter from which to develop specific strategies and actions. In our 
superintendent and principals networks we tackle the theory of action work by learning 
how to engage and sustain an ongoing cycle of inquiry with real leadership problems of 
practice. We will discuss this work in greater depth in the ensuing chapters but first we 
want to conclude this chapter by going back once more to part one of our leadership 
equation—how to help leaders develop a deeper understanding of high-quality instruction 
—because this expertise remains foundational for improved teaching and learning. 

In our work with school and district leaders—in formal, informal, and ad hoc networks 
—we have learned the importance of teaching them how to describe what they are seeing in 
classrooms. The skill of noticing and wondering precedes analysis, theorizing, and 
evaluating. It is a prerequisite knowledge and skill and in too short supply across the 
national school leadership ranks. We teach leaders how to script lessons as a starting place 
in this process. Similar to Elmore and his colleagues’ networks, we encourage leaders to stay 
in the descriptive mode as a way of building a common language, shared understanding, 
and separating the observation from the person. That said, we have been searching along 
the way for how to accelerate this foundational learning, knowing (as per our two-part 
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leadership equation) that developing expertise in the observation and analysis of instruction 
doesn't mean leaders can actually lead for instructional improvement. And given the 
urgency to eliminate long-standing academic achievement gaps, we don't have years to wait 
while leaders slowly accrue this important foundational learning. We grappled with the 
following question: by providing an instructional framework that clearly identifies quality 
teaching practice, is it possible to accelerate leaders’ learning of quality instruction while 
still fostering the critical elements of individual and group learning involved in the 
instructional rounds process? In other words, is it possible to teach leaders how to stay in 
the descriptive mode while using a lens to help them focus their observations? 

The answer to these questions has been a resounding yes. In fact, we now argue that just 
like an astronomer who uses a telescope to see the planets and constellations in greater 
detail and sharper focus, a quality instructional framework can help leaders sharpen their 
lens in terms of what they notice and wonder about when they walk into classrooms. In the 
spirit of the astronomer, we offer this framework as a way of helping school leaders see 
more. In and of itself it won't help them reach the stars but at least they will know in which 
direction to shoot. 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter we introduced the concept of expertise drawn from extensive research in the 
learning sciences. We discussed the difference between learner expertise and teacher expertise 
and argued that school district leaders who are intent on improving instructional practice 
must address both of these important concepts in their strategic planning. We introduced 
an argument that it takes expertise to make expertise and provided examples of how school 
district leaders can nurture and then seize on the development of internal expertise. We 
argued at length the importance of making our practice public as a starting place for 
significant improvement efforts. We also introduced our two-part instructional leadership 
equation that first places great importance on developing a shared vision and common 
language for high-quality teaching and then focuses on how leaders can use that emerging 
picture of high-quality teaching to lead for instructional improvement. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent do educators agree on what constitutes quality teaching? 


2. How public is teaching and learning in your school? What could be done to make it 
more public? 


3. What coaching experiences have you had as a teacher or leader? 
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Managing School Leadership Teams 


Paul Bambrick-Santoyo 


All-on-One: Feedback on Feedback at a Leadership Team 
Meeting 


The lights have been dimmed in the classroom as a video is shown of a teacher and his department chairman. 


“What was the goal of the Do-Now sheet?” asks the department chairman. The teacher responds, “It was 
to make sure class got off to a strong start, as far as management was concerned.” 


The video pauses. Mike Taubman, chair of North Star High School's English department, has just 
watched himself giving observation feedback to a novice teacher. He's not the only one watching. On this 
Friday, the high school's department chairpersons are meeting to review each other's success at giving feedback 
and to hone in on what will make their coaching more effective. Art Worrell, chair of the history department, 
refers to the six steps of feedback and praises Mike's use of a probing question, but he wonders if more 
concrete examples might have helped. Shana Pyatt, chair of the science department, suggests that Mike should 
have moved more quickly to identify the problem, allowing more time to work with the teacher on planning 
his upcoming do-nows. Mike silently records these observations for reference at his next check-in. Then it's 
Art's turn: the laptop is set back up, and the next clip starts playing. 


Two of The Highest-Leverage Actions that can drive quality of instruction are a fifteen- 
minute weekly observation and a standing weekly meeting between the teacher and an 
instructional leader in which leaders can give feedback, hold data analysis meetings, and 
plan upcoming lessons. One leader can effectively observe and give feedback to fifteen 
teachers every week. If we count every possible leader in a school, most public schools have 
a 15:1 ratio of teachers per leader. In quick summary: 

© Teacher-to-leader load in most public schools (when all leaders are counted): 15:1 

© One classroom observation per week: 15 minutes 

© Total minutes of observation per week: 15 teachers x 15 minutes = 225 minutes = 
less than 4 hours 

© One feedback and planning meeting: 30 minutes 

© Total minutes of feedback/planning meetings: 15 teachers x 30 minutes = 7.5 hours 
© Total hours devoted to teacher observation and feedback: 11.5 hours 

O Percentage of a leader's time (assuming 7:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. school day): 25 percent 

This is feasible if principals effectively distributed the instructional leadership work across 
all other leaders in their schools: assistant principals, coaches, department chairs, special 
education chairs, and so on. What does it look like to distribute instructional leadership in 
this way, and how do you manage those leaders so as to make them effective in their work? 

For starters, thinking this way about instructional leaders will signify a change in 
priorities for many school leadership teams. Ask yourself the following questions about your 
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school leadership teams: How much time do you spend... 
Giving and receiving feedback on the quality of your observational feedback, data 
analysis meetings, and coaching of teachers in their planning? 
Practicing or role playing the meetings you have with teachers? 
Planning and practicing upcoming professional development (PD)? 
Evaluating and improving school culture? 

Just as teachers are rarely observed in most schools, leaders are rarely coached around 
what matters most: the quality of their meetings with teachers. We've just mentioned the 
highest-leverage actions that affect student achievement. Highly successful schools make 
sure that their leadership teams are focused on those same actions. 


Core Idea 


Leaders are rarely coached around what matters most: the quality of their meetings with teachers. Change your 
leadership team's purpose, and you'll change your results. 


It's not enough to simply select leaders or even to train them. Instead, effective leadership 
teams are built by continually receiving “feedback on feedback” and by critically evaluating 
the skills of guiding others. Simply put, forming a successful team means ensuring that 
leaders like Mike Taubman and Art Worrell are continually honing their ability to guide 
teachers to greatness. 

Building a strong instructional leadership team is the core task of leaders who want to 
build successful schools. In large schools, it is the instructional supervisors and coaches on 
such a team who ensure that data meetings, observations, and planning all occur with the 
same level of focus, and that as a result change can occur beyond any one classroom (or, 
indeed, beyond any one campus). The key to building such systems requires four tasks: 

1. Identify instructional leaders. 

2. Train initially and follow up throughout the year. 

3. Give feedback and practice to leverage face-to-face meetings to develop leadership. 
4, Evaluate \eaders on what matters most: the quality of their instructional leadership. 


When a principal knows the levers of student achievement and has the tools to see 
whether these levers are in place, he or she will have an impact that extends well beyond 
any one classroom—or school. 


Core Idea 


Identify your leaders, train them in instructional leadership, and give them plenty of feedback: that's the 
formula for success. 
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Choosing Leaders 


The first step is identifying who your instructional leaders will be. Some leaders, Julie 
Kennedy among them, have designated leaders like a dean of curriculum or assistant 
principal. Others, like Julie Jackson, select strong teachers to take on instructional 
leadership for a few teachers in addition to their teaching duties. Regardless of how leaders 
are chosen, a number of core principles must be kept in mind: 
O Remember 15:1—the golden ratio. As noted previously, even the most diligent school 
principal usually cannot serve as instructional leader for more than fifteen teachers. 
Fortunately, principals need not (and, indeed, should not) be the sole instructional 
leaders. Members of the administrative team, such as vice principals or deans of 
instruction, also take on this instructional role. At many successful schools, each 
veteran teacher serves as instructional supervisor for at least one novice teacher. 
External coaches are also aligned to the same instructional leadership model. Through 
the creative use of such personnel, virtually any school can meet this 15:1 threshold to 
ensure that every teacher is observed and receives key feedback. 


© Leverage teachers as additional leaders. Highly successful schools also leverage strong 
teachers in their building to coach one or two teachers each. In order to plan how 
much time it will take, Julie Jackson refers to a three-hour rule: “For a new 
instructional leader who will also be teaching, we assume it is a three-hour weekly time 
commitment for each teacher they will lead. While the fifteen-minute weekly 
observation and thirty-minute check-in take up less than an hour, we build in two 
additional hours for the preparation work and lesson plan support that occur.” Based 
on these calculations, as a lead teacher takes on a teacher for instructional leadership, 
the principal reduces the lead teacher's other responsibilities (for example, by cutting 
back that teacher's lunch duties) or provides a stipend that is similar to what others 
would receive for a three-hour weekly commitment. When that teacher takes on more 
than two teachers, his or her course loads may need to be reduced or modified. 


© Reliability and receptiveness matter. Just as there is no one “principal personality” 
there is no one “instructional leader personality.” That said, these leaders need to be 
reliable. Julie Jackson notes, “You will have tools to monitor each leader's work, but it 
is far more challenging when a leader isn't committed to implementing the steps of 
effective instructional leadership.” Additionally, in choosing instructional leaders, 
receptiveness to the systems presented in this book is essential. For the instructional 
leadership model to work, it is essential that the team be committed to the practices of 
data-driven instruction, regular feedback, and systematic planning. Teachers or 
administrators who cannot make this leap will not be good choices for this role. 
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Training Your Team 


Implementing this model of instructional leadership involves a shift in thinking for 
everyone in the school. Teachers will be receiving much more systematic instructional 
support, but in turn that means they will be held more accountable to their own 
development. Making this transition work requires introducing the new model to teachers 
—making sure to clarify the role of the instructional leader who will be working with each 
teacher—and training each instructional leader to lead data, feedback, and planning 
effectively. 
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Start with the Leader's Schedule 


Shifting to the kind of team leadership we've just described starts with building schedules 
for the leadership team, just as the work we explained in the previous chapters began with 
the creation of a reenvisioned principal schedule. Each instructional leader needs to lock in 
observation time and weekly standing check-ins on his or her calendar. What might this 
look like in practice? For a full-time instructional leader, it can look very similar to a 
principal's schedule. For someone who also teaches, it will look slightly different. Consider 
the schedule of Mike Taubman, the English department chair we met at the start of the 
chapter, who teaches three-quarter time and leads three teachers, in Table 20.1. 

As you can see from Table 20.1, the instructional leader's role is, in important ways, a 
microcosm of the school leader's. By delegating these responsibilities, large-school leaders 
can ensure that every teacher in the building is observed, receives feedback, and conducts 
data analysis with an instructional leader. 


Table 20.1 Instructional Leader's Schedule. 


OTF 


Monday Tuesday 


Receive feecdback/ 
planning meeting 
from principal 





Evening 
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Launch the Initial Training 


Once the schedule is in place, each instructional leader needs to be thoroughly trained in 
core instructional systems. Carrying out such training would usually be a daunting task. 
The purpose here, however, is to take away that burden. Prioritize the training that matches 
the needs of your school and instructional leadership team. Remember: data-driven 
instruction and student culture are the super-levers. However, if you have instructional 
leaders who don't have to lead student culture, then you can choose data-driven instruction 
and observation and feedback as a starting place. 

Training does not have to occur in one setting. When you don't have a full day or a half- 
day to train your leadership team, you can implement the training piece by piece in your 
leadership team meetings. Like every school leader, you'll have to find creative ways, 
specific to your school's circumstances, to implement the training—but at least you won't 
have to invent it! 
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Offer Refreshers Throughout the Year 


Everyone forgets the details of an initial training, and you may well need to revisit whatever 
training you provide over the course of the year. 
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Leveraging Leadership Team Meetings: Iron 
Sharpens Iron 


Professional development is not effective unless it is embedded within the cycle of data 
analysis and regular feedback and planning meetings with teachers. These meetings support 
teachers and hold them accountable to implementation. The development of your 
leadership team follows the same tenets. Your initial training can be extraordinary, but 
without effective follow-up, it will not bear fruit. 

Most schools that I have encountered have some sort of leadership team meeting. In a 
small school, it might be just the principal and a lead teacher. In larger schools, it is all the 
instructional leaders with the principal or individual check-ins of each instructional leader 
with the principal. Regardless of the size, these meetings represent a golden opportunity to 
develop instructional leadership. Unfortunately, they most often fall short. Here are the 
most common errors of leadership team meetings. 
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Common Errors of Leadership Team Meetings 


The following actions do not meet the goal of enhancing the quality of instructional 

leadership: 
Q More announcements than instruction. Peruse the agenda for your leadership team 
meeting. How many items on the list are directly connected to student learning and 
teacher development? More important, how much time of the meeting do those 
announcements and logistics take up? Honing instructional leadership takes time, and 
it requires prioritizing. 
O° More talking about teachers than talking about feedback. Now look more closely at the 
agenda items that are centered on teachers. How often do they simply involve talking 
about teachers’ development? There is a real danger to a principal simply listening to 
an instructional leader talk about a teacher's development. First, you are assuming that 
the instructional leader's beliefs about what the teacher is struggling with are correct. 
Second, you are assuming that the leader's feedback to the teacher is sound, and that 
the only remaining issue is that the teacher is not following the leader's advice. Yet we 
know well that identifying the right lever, giving effective feedback, and holding 
teachers accountable to that feedback are three of the four core principles to effective 
observation and feedback. None of those is addressed by simply talking about the 
teachers. 
OQ Walkthroughs and little more. Walkthroughs are a step better than talking about 
teachers. During a walkthrough, at least, you and an instructional leader can observe 
together and discuss what is the best action step to focus on for the teacher's 
immediate development. But if we use these as our only tools for developing 
leadership, we are still missing two of the four key components of observation and 
feedback: giving effective feedback and holding teachers accountable to that feedback. 
Walkthroughs have their place in leadership team development, but it should be a 
much smaller place than it currently holds for many teams. 
OQ More reading about leadership than doing. Another trend in leadership team meetings 
is a book club or reading articles about leadership. If all you do is read this book, I can 
pretty much guarantee it will have little impact. What changes practice is when we 
practice, putting those ideas into action. Practicing reaches beyond leaders sharing 
their big takeaways from reading: it means role-playing or acting on the spot. 


Core Idea 


If you want to develop high-quality instructional leadership, talking about teachers is not enough. You need to 
give feedback on a leader's feedback. 
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Redefining the Leadership Team Meeting 


You can redefine a leadership team meeting with little work. So what might this look like? 
If you build a weekly leadership check-in into your schedule (either with individual leaders 
or with the team as a whole), you can build a cycle of development that hits one of these 
topics at each meeting. 

Think about the implications of following a meeting cycle like this with every 
instructional leader in your school. The principal will have an in-depth understanding of 
the quality of instructional leadership provided by each individual. He or she will be able to 
track—and drive—the progress that will create real change, regardless of the size of the 
school. The whole system also guarantees much more consistent support for every teacher 


in the building. 


Leveraging Leadership Check-ins 
Highest Leverage Actions for Principals and Instructional Leaders 
Data-Driven Instruction 
Analyze data from an interim assessment of one of the teachers the leader supports: plan out the 
analysis meeting the leader will have with that teacher. 


Observe the assessment analysis meeting (in person or watch a video of it). 
) Role-play the analysis meeting. 


Observation and Feedback 


Review the observation tracker. Has the leader observed enough? Are the action steps measurable, 
actionable, and bite-sized (can be accomplished in one week)? Is the teacher making progress based on 
the pattern of action steps over the past month? 


D Observe the teacher with the leader and compare your sense of the most important action steps with 
what the leader has written in his or her observation tracker. Do you agree on the best action steps? 


D Observe the feedback meeting (in person or watch a video of it). How well is the leader implementing 
the six steps to effective feedback? 


© Role-play the feedback meeting. 
Planning 


Review a teacher's curriculum plan or lesson plan together. Is the teacher proficient on the rubric for 
effective plans? 


Review a leader's feedback of a teacher's curriculum or lesson plan. Is it the right feedback? Do teachers 
seem to be implementing the feedback? 


© Role-play leading a planning meeting. 
Leading Professional Development 


Plan a PD session together. 


Observe the PD session (in person or watch a video of it): Where can they improve in their delivery of 
PD? 


© Rehearse the PD session. 


Putting It into Action 
A Sample Meeting Cycle for a Principal's Meetings with Instructional Leaders 
Week 1 
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Review the observation tracker. Has the leader observed enough? Are the action steps measurable, 
actionable, and bite-sized (can be accomplished in one week)? Is the teacher making progress based on 
the pattern of action steps over the past month? 


Week2 


Observe the teacher with the leader and compare your sense of the most important action steps with 
what the leader has written in his or her observation tracker. Do you agree on the best action steps? 


Role-play the feedback meeting. 
Week3 


Observe the feedback meeting (in person or watch video of it). How well is the leader implementing 
the six steps to effective feedback? 


© Role-play the feedback meeting. 
Week4 


Review a teacher's curriculum plan or lesson plan together. Is the teacher proficient on the rubric for 
effective plans? 


Review a leader's feedback on a teacher's curriculum or lesson plan. Is it the right feedback? Does the 
teacher seem to be implementing the feedback? 


Weeks 5-7 
‘D Repeat weeks 1-3. 
Week8 


© Analyze data from an interim assessment of one of the teachers the leader supports. Plan out the 
analysis meeting the leader will have with that teacher. 


© Role-play the analysis meeting. 
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Evaluate What Matters Most 


Leading meetings with your leadership team in this manner also makes evaluation so, so 
simple: the principal will know the quality of work leaders are doing! Mike Mann uses a 
succinct “instructional leadership rubric” to track progress on a host of skills, such as giving 
actionable feedback and responding to submitted lesson plans in a thorough and timely 
manner (see Table 20.2). 


Table 20.2 Evaluating Instructional Leadership: Sample Column from Instructional Leadership Rubric. 


Rating Observing Teachers and Providing Feedback 


Advanced Observes teacher every week and maintains observation tracker consistently during the year 
Recommendations in the tracker are actionable, measurable, and the right levers for driving 
student achievement 
Consistently monitors growth toward PD goals and identifies new goals as necessary 


Proficient Observes teachers three times per month and maintains 90% of observations in observation tracker 
90% of recommendations are actionable, measurable, and the right levers for driving student 
achievement 
Consistently monitors growth toward PD goals and identifies new goals as necessary 


Working Toward | Observes teachers two times per month and maintains 50-90% of observations in observation 


tracker 

Recommendations are periodically actionable, measurable, and the right levers for driving student 
achievement 

Inconsistently monitors growth toward PD goals and identifies new goals when previous ones are 


met 


Needs Does not maintain regular observations of teachers and/or record in observation tracker 
Improvement Recommendations are not actionable and measurable nor are they the right levers for driving 
student achievement 
Does not monitor growth toward PD goals nor set new goals when previous ones are met 





When you monitor instructional leadership as we've just described, filling out this 
column takes a maximum of a few minutes. The total rubric takes about ten to fifteen 
minutes, giving you time to write down overall strengths and weaknesses and still be done 
in thirty minutes. And with those thirty minutes, you have a more accurate, influential 
evaluation of what matters most: how instructional leaders are directly leading their 
teachers. 
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Conclusion: Leader Support, Student Success 


Being a principal can be a very lonely job: it can feel impossible to support all the teachers 
in your school well. Leveraging your leadership team can change that: it enables you to 
delegate the management to many of your teachers, and in doing that, it enhances your 
ability to monitor their growth. You also send a clear message to everyone that teaching 
matters, and that supporting teachers in the work they do to drive student learning matters 


most. 


Four Keys to Leadership Team Development 


1. Identify instructional leaders. 

2. Train initially and follow up throughout the year. 

3. Give feedback and practice to leverage face-to-face meetings to develop leadership. 
4. Evaluate leaders on what matters most: the quality of their instructional leadership. 


Sample Instructional Leadership Rubric: Advanced Column 


Category 


Lesson Plans 


Observation and 


Feedback 


Results: 
Effectiveness of 


Feedback 


Data-Driven 
Instruction 


Professional 
Development 


(When Applicable) 


Advanced Score 


100% of lesson plans are reviewed weekly and sent on to principal. 

Lesson plans are highly effective in answering the following three questions: 
1. What do my students need to know or be able to do by the end of the unit or 
class? 


2. What is the most effective way for me to teach students these important concepts? 


3. How do I make sure that students have really learned the concepts that I wanted 
them to learn? 


90% of recommendations on lesson plans are actionable and represent the most important 
feedback for driving student learning (as evaluated during bimonthly reviews by campus 
principal or supervisor). 

Teacher has made dramatic gains toward proficiency in the lesson planning process, 
requiring much less critical feedback later in the year. 


Observes teacher every week and maintains observation tracker consistently during the 
year. 

Recommendations in the tracker are actionable, measurable, and the right levels for driving 
student achievement. 

Instructional leader consistently monitors growth toward PD goals and identifies new goals 


as necessary. 


Teacher(s) meet all three PD goals established at the beginning of each semester. 
Teacher(s) implement 90% of leader feedback (as recorded in observation tracker and 
measured in bimonthly review of teacher progress with campus principal or supervisor). 


Teacher adeptly uses data outside the interim assessment cycle collected from in-class 


assignments to adapt instruction. 
Interim assessment analysis is teacher-owned and deep. 
100% of teacher's postassessment action plans drive future lesson planning. 


All observed PD sessions achieve rating of “Proficient” or “Advanced” on PD rubric. 
Teachers rate presenter as “Highly effective” on PD survey (when applicable). 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What skills and knowledge does a good instructional leader need? 


2. What makes a good team of instructional leaders? 
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Zi 


How to Harness Family and Community 


Energy 


The District's Role 


Molly F. Gordon and Karen Seashore Louis 


Claims Supported by Evidence in This Chapter 
© District policies that promote community engagement in schools increase the 
participation of a wider array of people and groups at the school level. 
© District engagement policies can have long-lasting effects on principals. The more 
principals get used to interacting with the community, the more open they become to 
involving outside stakeholders in school improvement efforts. 
© The role of the principal in interpreting district engagement policies and in creating 
and communicating school-level expectations for parent engagement is critical. 
QO In schools with more democratic collective leadership practices that include parents 
in influential positions, student achievement is higher. 
In this chapter, we examine district efforts to engage families and the broader community 
in school improvement work. Family and community engagement has been a topic of 
active investigation for many years. There is consensus that family characteristics are linked 
to student achievement. Our interest, however, is focused on the consequences of school 
initiatives intended to involve parents and community members as partners in the 
educational enterprise. In light of this background, we examine these three questions: 
OQ Which district policies and practices foster family and community engagement? 
© How do districts influence the level of community engagement in schools? 
Q How are participatory and collective leadership structures related to student 
learning? 
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What Do We Know from Prior Research? 


Three areas of prior evidence informed our work in this chapter: (1) studies of recent efforts 
to create more democratic structures in schools, (2) studies about district and school 
characteristics that may support or inhibit family and community participation, and (3) 
evidence linking family engagement with student learning. 
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Creating Democratic Structures 


In the last two decades, educators and community members have shown an interest in 
creating more democratic educational structures by establishing and using various advisory 
councils, for example. This movement challenged those who viewed parents and 
community members as outsiders and not as true members of the school community. Some 
researchers interpreted the devolution of power from the state to local schools as democracy 


in action.t Reforms such as site-based management, community control of schools, 
community schools, and school choice were all based on democratic and communitarian 


theories.2 In contrast, some researchers and policy makers influenced by economic theory 
viewed the relationship between schools and communities differently, and defined families 
and community members as clients or customers. From this perspective, schools should be 


held accountable to their clients.2 However, many educators and researchers remain 
suspicious of the community-as-client view and espouse, instead, an assumption that is 
more aligned with a professional model, in which educators are the experts whose 
responsibility is to elicit cooperation from the less-expert patient in carrying out the 
doctor's prescriptions. In this chapter, we argue that none of these models alone is 
appropriate for understanding the complex relationships among parents, a community, and 
schools. A school that is accountable to the community is one that reflects local values and 
customs, has indicators of success that are visible and well-communicated to the public, and 
allows parents to choose other schools if they are not satisfied with the service, but that also 


acknowledges the special role of educational professionals and community members 


working together to support student development.4 


The success of current participatory democratic structures in schools has been mixed, and 
there is often a wide gap between rhetoric and practice. For example, researchers have 
found that site-based management initiatives rarely challenged existing power structures or 


altered decision-making patterns in schools.2 Also, research on formal site councils found 
that establishing governance structures alone did not bring about shared power and 


decision making.® Instead, these initiatives worked to incorporate outsiders into the 
school's frame of reference.¢ Even when family and community involvement programs have 
been mandated, observers have questioned the fidelity of implementation. Because it is 
easier for traditional power structures to remain in place when environmental factors are 


“stable and congenial,”® giving parents and teachers authority to make some school 


decisions may in some respects reinforce the status quo.? 


Cognizant of the gap between practice and rhetoric, several scholars have investigated 
factors that actually make a difference in these efforts. For example, school principals who 
are committed to facilitative or distributed forms of governance tend to have stronger, more 


influential school councils.12 In addition, fostering communication between teachers and 
families can help to create a democratic community and support school improvement. 
Although some teachers and parents desire interaction within a democratic community, 


they may lack the language necessary to articulate that interest or the knowledge, expertise, 
or experience needed to make it happen. 


In examining the contested nature of schools in a pluralistic society, researchers found 
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that when school members tried to change long-established policies and practices around 
parental engagement, among the results were conflict and the emergence of competing 
issues and concerns about education.“ Researchers suggest, however, that schools can bring 
competing groups together by developing collaborative structures and involving families in 
shared decision making. Also, research on community organizing groups showed that 
educational organizing helped schools expand their capacity to create greater equity in 
resources, respond to imposed reforms, and generate more meaningful community, parent, 


and youth engagement aimed at increasing student learning. 
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District and School Characteristics That Support or Inhibit 
Family and Community Participation 


At the district level, research has shown that school superintendents have a large influence 
on the relationship between the school board and the surrounding community.4 In 
addition to strong support and direction from district leaders, other researchers found that 
“the bridger role” or “boundary spanner” was central to the process of creating successful 
partnership structures that promoted democratic interorganizational relationships. 

At the school level, research on the principal's role in fostering parent-community 
involvement found that the notion of ownership in the successful education of students was 
central. Principals who see parents as equal partners were able not only to foster a greater 
sense of accountability toward the community, but also to engage parents and community 
members in the ownership of the educational process.1° Although principals play a crucial 
role in engagement policies related to school-improvement initiatives, the school culture or 
climate is also crucial. Important characteristics of school culture related to engagement 
include a caring atmosphere, significant family volunteering, and a supportive environment 
for teachers' work.14 Widespread trust among participants also promotes collaboration 
within schools and communities.18 All of these are important because while parental 
involvement benefits students in particular, it also benefits families, enhancing their 
attitudes about themselves, their children's schools, and school staff members.12 

Some principals and teachers, however, assume that low levels of parental involvement 
reflect low levels of interest in the education of the children in question. The evidence does 
not support this view. Parents generally—inner-city and low-income parents as well as 
others—care deeply about their children's education.22 Their level of interest is not always 
readily apparent to educational professionals. Some parents may not know how to be 
involved helpfully in their children's education.44 Others may feel constrained by reticence 
arising from an inhibiting sense of class differences. For reasons like these, educators face a 


special challenge in seeking to foster increased family involvement. The policies and 


programs currently targeted to that task are, in many districts, inadequate.*2 
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Family Engagement and Student Learning 


Research has shown that students who have involved parents are more likely to 
O Earn higher grades and test scores, and enroll in higher-level classes 
© Be promoted to the next grade level, pass their classes, and earn more credits 
O Attend school regularly 


O Have better behavior and social skills 


© Graduate and go on to some type of postsecondary education”? 


Research has also shown that parents' expectations of or aspirations for their children and 
the parents’ own academic success in school were central factors positively associated with 


academic growth.24 In addition, other factors that influence student learning include 
parents enforcing standards and behaviors that are connected to learning, including 
monitoring homework, hiring tutors in areas where students struggle, keeping distractions 


to a minimum during homework time, and actively engaging in educational choices. 


Significant findings from two meta-analyses”° also add credibility to the case that family 
involvement leads to increased student achievement. The first concluded that family 
involvement affected student academic achievement, but in different ways for different 
ethnic groups. For example, for African Americans, there was a strong positive relationship 
between (1) parenting style and family attendance at various school events and (2) student 
achievement, but those variables were not statistically significant for other groups. The 
second meta-analysis, focused exclusively on studies of urban secondary school students, 
showed that family involvement had a significant effect on student achievement for 
minority and white students. 

Less visible aspects of family involvement—parenting style and parental expectations, for 
example—may have a greater impact on student achievement than more overt forms such 
as attendance at school conferences or enforcing rules at home regarding homework.~ An 
argument can be made that the less visible forms of family involvement are not easily 
influenced by schools.28 However, the value of creating participatory structures in schools 
lies in its potential for increasing family and community members’ sense of engagement 
and ownership in children's education, which can augment and reinforce the less obvious 


behaviors responsible for improved outcomes.22 


es, 


New Evidence for This Chapter 


This chapter draws heavily on Gordon and Louis (2009), and the vignettes are portions of 
larger case studies found in Gordon (2010). 
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Method 


In this chapter, we used survey and interview data, along with state mandated measures of 
student mathematics achievement, to answer our research questions. We analyzed items 
from the principal survey that assessed how open principals are to involving outside 
stakeholders in planning and setting school improvement goals (principal openness to 
community involvement), how supportive the principals think their district is in helping aid 
school efforts to engage parents and community members (district support for community 
involvement), and how influential parents are in school-level decision making (principal 
perceptions of parent influence). In addition, we analyzed the extent to which outside 
community stakeholders are represented on school governance structures such as site 
councils or building leadership teams (diversity of membership on site councils). 

For the teacher survey, we analyzed items that assessed the degree to which principals 
encourage and involve teachers and parents in school improvement efforts (parent-teacher 
collective leadership), the level of influence of principals and teachers in school decision 
making (principal-teacher shared leadership), and how teachers perceive the level of direct 
parental influence in school decision making (parent involvement). 

In analyzing the surveys, we used regression and path analysis to try to determine which 
factors influence (1) the diversity of membership on site councils, (2) principals’ openness 
to community involvement, (3) principals’ perceptions of parent influence, and (4) parent 
involvement. Finally, we analyzed how all of these factors link to (5) student math 
achievement. Results of our quantitative analysis draw on and augment an earlier 


investigation we did of the relationship between the above variables.2? We also included 
poverty and building level in our analysis because several studies examining parent 
involvement found that poverty and grade level of child were significant factors in the level 


of parent involvement in schools and because socioeconomic status is also a significant 


factor in predicting student achievement. 


Vignettes based on our interview data were used to illustrate and further explore our 
quantitative findings. In constructing our vignettes, we analyzed interviews conducted with 
district and school staff members and a variety of community stakeholders. Interview topics 
included questions about leadership roles, practices, and behaviors; school and district 
improvement efforts; district and school policies and practices; and relationships with 
internal and external stakeholders. More specifically for this chapter, we analyzed interviews 
to assess the level of influence of outside stakeholders in school improvement efforts and to 
understand engagement practices and policies. 
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Which District Policies and Practices Foster or Hinder Family 
and Community Engagement at the District and School 
Levels? 


Results of our interview and survey analysis reveal that district and school leadership is vital 
to creating an environment of openness for fostering meaningful community engagement. 
The following vignette illustrates how one new superintendent connected with and 
involved community members in school improvement efforts after a long tenure of district 
disengagement with the community. 


Atlas School District 


New District Leadership and a Renewed Commitment to Community 
Engagement 


She's much more visible in the community. She's much more involved with communication with the 
community; personally involved [than the previous superintendent]. Because of that visibility, I think 
that has strengthened the perception of the school district with our constituents, with our community. 


—District staff member 


Prior to the tenure of the current Atlas superintendent, Michelle Sorenson, who came into office in 2005, 
the previous superintendent held the job for more than ten years. That superintendent was not skilled in 
engaging with the community. Because there were complaints from community groups about the old 
superintendent, the school board engaged the community in helping to pick the new superintendent. Board 
members said that they looked for and hired an “avid communicator.” When Superintendent Sorenson came 
on board, she made it a priority to get out into the community, repair relationships with stakeholders, build 
trust, and restore the reputation of the district. 


An executive vice president of a local children's foundation stated that the district has improved since 
Superintendent Sorenson came on board—in openness and in soliciting community input for discussions of 
how the district operates and in school improvement efforts. For example, the superintendent focused on 
being visible by giving approximately 80 presentations to community organizations in the first year she took 
office. Increased visibility has led to increased trust between the district and various community groups and 
parents, according to district representatives and community stakeholders. In order to build relationships, gain 
trust, and communicate the needs of the district, the superintendent engaged as many stakeholders as possible. 
For example, the district recruited approximately 60 people from various community groups and parents to 
lobby for a bond measure. The bond measure passed because of the district's renewed commitment to the 
community. 


Superintendent Sorenson says it is important for her leadership to maintain transparency in proceedings at 
the district level and to communicate continually with the public. The district also brings people in on 
important district-level initiatives so that stakeholders feel part of the process. The district's mission and goals 
are well known inside the organization and within the community. Annually, the district prepares and 
distributes a report to all Atlas residents that includes information such as test scores, results of follow-up 
studies from graduates, assessment results about the learning climate, financial information, and school 
demographic characteristics. 


In the preceding example, the superintendent communicated regularly with community 
stakeholders about district and school progress, and was described as open and accessible. 
As the vignette illustrates, when there is leadership turnover at the district level, especially 
in districts with weak or negative relationships with external groups, the new 
superintendent may have to take on the bridger or boundary spanner role and spend a lot 
of time out in the community creating new partnerships and rebuilding trust in the 
organization. 
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This next vignette illustrates how stable district leadership, regular communication, and a 
commitment by district leaders to reach out to the community for input can create broad 
based community ownership in the educational process. 


North White Pine County School District 
Stable District Leadership and a Culture of Soliciting Community Input 


We don't sit on this little island and make the decisions. We seek and value our stakeholder input. 
—District staff member 


Leadership in the North White Pine County School District has been unusually stable compared to other 
districts in the state, and around the country. Superintendent Samuelson served the district for sixteen years, 
and the superintendent before him served for nineteen years. When Superintendent Samuelson retired, a new 
superintendent, Sheila Wauters—who had been a district staff member for several years—took over the 
district. She said that because the previous administration did such an excellent job working and 
communicating with families and the community, she wanted to make sure that she continued their policies 
and practices. 


The district has a long history of gaining stakeholder buy-in prior to launching new programs, thus 
mitigating pressure of the sort that often arises in other districts. For example, before a redistricting decision, 
the superintendent and other district leaders took their ideas “on the road” to every neighborhood that would 
be affected, asking the public for input. Going out to talk about a controversial topic is, in the words of one 
district staff member, “not always fun,” but he adds that people appreciate the chance to give input; they feel 
that they are valued by the district leaders. North White Pine County district leaders say that regular 
communication is vital in order to maintain trust and support in the district. 


At least annually, district leaders ask for input and feedback on school and district programs and practices 
from students, parents, colleges, businesses, and community partners, including faith-based groups and the 
local military base. When asked what contributed to maintaining positive relationships with the community, a 
district staff member said that it came down to the leadership, both at the district and school levels. In North 
White Pine County District, he said reaching out and valuing the input of outside stakeholders was “second 
nature” and “just the culture that we have.” 


In the preceding vignette, the superintendent of North White Pine County District 
solicited input from community members prior to implementing new policies and 
initiatives, which resulted in buy-in from schools and the public and created a communal 
sense of ownership in the student learning process. 

Based on our interview analysis, we identified several leadership and organizational 
characteristics that can foster greater levels of community engagement at the district level: 

2 A visible and accessible superintendent who is open to engaging community 
members in innovative ways 

© Organizational transparency, so that community members understand what is 
happening in the district 


© Frequent public communication of the district's mission and goals 


2 Multiple avenues for community members to give their input on district policies 
and practices 


In these examples, organizational conditions such as collaborative and open cultures 
along with visible and highly communicative district leadership fostered greater outside 
stakeholder involvement. These vignettes show that leadership at the district level is critical 
for creating and sustaining a district culture that fosters parent and community 
engagement. Other organizational conditions that generally hindered community and 
parent engagement included unapproachable leadership, vaguely worded and weakly 
monitored policies, and cultures and structures that kept parents and community members 
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on the periphery. 
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How Do Districts Influence the Level of Community 
Engagement in Schools? 


Next, we investigated how district policies, support, and practices influence school level 
engagement practices. In both our survey and interview analysis, we found that many 
districts mandate governance structures that include external stakeholder representatives. 
Our survey analysis showed that formal district policies promoting broad community 
involvement are significantly associated with the diversity of membership on school site 
councils. The following vignette illustrates how one district used mandated governance 
structures as a way to foster democratic participation. 


Glenhurst School District 
Promoting Democracy Through Mandated Formal Governance Structures 


You have to maintain a democratic public education system; you have to have the public involved. 
—Glenhurst School District leader 


District leaders in Glenhurst promote participatory democracy through mandated governance structures. 
The district has three formal ways for parents and community members to get involved: elected site councils, 
elected local school committees (LSCs), and parent teacher organizations (PTOs). Every school in the district 
has an elected site council (50 percent teachers and 50 percent community members) to set the direction for 
school improvement and to plan staff development. According to district-level staff, both the state and the 
district put a lot of time and effort into giving the site councils credibility and making sure they have 
community representation. Superintendent Cameron, along with other district leaders, meets quarterly with 
all site council members to get updates on the school improvement plan process and address any concerns. 


In addition to site councils, every school in the district has an elected local school committee. Every two 
years, three community members are elected to the LSC through county government elections. The 
superintendent describes the LSCs as “mini school boards” that help run the school. The superintendent 
meets with members of the LSCs every two months to talk about their work. Although the primary role of the 
LSC is to review applications for and manage the use of district facilities, their influence extends beyond 
facilities management. For example, members of each LSC provide input into urgent district issues, including 
construction bonds and boundary changes for schools with capacity problems. Even though members of the 
LSC do not have formal authority to determine policies, members often use their position and power to 
influence critical district decisions. For instance, LSC members of all of the schools banded together to 
complain about a district math adoption. Because of their vocal complaints, district leaders invited them, 
along with other influential parent groups, into the district office to help frame program evaluation and select 
interventions for students struggling with the new math curriculum. According to the school board vice chair, 
the democratic process of allowing all voices to be heard is valued by the district, even though it sometimes 
slows down the process of making decisions. 


Aside from the LSCs and site councils, every school is mandated to have a parent teacher organization 
(PTO) designed to include parents in the operation of schools. The influence of the PTOs, however, varies 
tremendously by school and is dependent on the preferences of the principal. Although the district does not 
try to control the level of influence parents have in schools, district leaders talked about the importance of 
involving parents in school improvement efforts and in helping to increase student learning. 


The preceding vignette illustrates how one district used mandates to get the public 
involved in school-level decisions. As a result, community members and parents did have 
more formal influence and decision-making power, as evidenced by the district response to 
community protests of the newly adopted curriculum. 

Although districts have a significant and direct influence on outside stakeholder 
engagement at the school level through the creation of more democratic structures, the level 
of power and influence of parents and community members who serve on those governance 
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structures varies from school to school within the same district. Even though district leaders 
in the preceding vignettes modeled community engagement—through their partnering, 
their willingness to listen to public concerns, and their efforts to include families and 
communities in district level committees—the actual engagement with parents and other 
external groups at the school level was mixed. For example, Glenhurst's assistant 
superintendent said that the district relied on their principals to set the tone for 
engagement and communication, but admitted that she was not sure whether they actually 
engaged them or not. This is not surprising, in that other research has shown that creating 
or mandating democratic structures alone will not always lead to shared power and decision 
making. These findings are also consistent with our quantitative analysis, in which we 
found that although there was a correlation between district support for more community 
involvement and diversity of membership on site councils, districts did not have a 
significantly strong impact on the level of the principals’ preferences for widespread parent 
and community engagement. Therefore the role of the principal is vital both in interpreting 
unclear district expectations and in creating and communicating school-level expectations 
for parent engagement. 

The following additional vignette from North White Pine County shows how the level 
of parent and community engagement in schools is primarily dependent upon the 
principal. 


North White Pine County School District 


Limited District Influence on Schools Level Engagement Practices 


Even though North White Pine County district leaders encourage principals and teachers to reach out to the 
community, participation levels vary from school to school. The district is committed to site-based 
management policies, and as a result each principal sets the school tone for community engagement. The 
district gets involved in school operations only when there is a problem. The district did intervene in one case, 
in which an influential group of parents complained that a new administrative team was less responsive to 
them than previous administrators had been. The district worked with the new administration and parents to 
make sure that a strong relationship was built. At most schools in the district, however, district leaders 
emphasized the importance of community engagement and encouraged principals to be open, but stopped 
short of recommending individual school engagement practices. The degree of influence the district had on 
principal openness to engagement was therefore low. The following school-level examples illustrate the vastly 
different engagement practices occurring in different schools in the district: 


At the elementary school, the principal mimicked the long-standing district practice of going out to the 
community to gain buy-in and support prior to changing policies or practices. For example, she and a team of 
teachers lobbied for their school to become a magnet school by going out into the neighborhoods to talk 
about how the change to a magnet program would affect the school and families. She explained that even after 
the decision was made to become a magnet school, she and other school staff did “road shows” to recruit 
families. The principal said that district leaders valued the amount of research and community outreach that 
she and her staff did to sell the magnet program. 


At a middle school in the district, on the other hand, the principal blamed the community for “allowing” 
the school to let athletics overshadow academic progress. The principal agreed that part of the problem was 
that some parents might feel unwelcome at the school, and that it was “going to take me and my teachers 
knocking on doors and calling and actually going out to the community” to change the culture. There was no 
evidence that this kind of work occurred, however, and the professionals continued to report that most of the 
parents in the community just “didn't get it.” Low parental involvement led the principal to conclude that it 
was the school's responsibility to educate and “parent” the children while they were at school. Engaging with 
families was not part of her equation. 


As the preceding vignette illustrates, the elementary school principal was influenced by 
the long-standing district practice of going out into the community to gain buy-in prior to 
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making major changes. On the other hand, the middle school principal came to believe 
that family engagement was not a priority in a school whose efforts were focused on 
increasing achievement. These examples show that when districts are not explicit about the 
locus of responsibility for community involvement, engagement practices at the school level 
become dependent on whether it is high or low on a principal's priority list. These data also 
suggest that district and school leaders who want to meaningfully engage parents and 
community groups need to move past simply viewing external stakeholders as “clients” who 
deserve information about what the district or school is doing and to actually start viewing 
parents and community stakeholders as vital partners in the learning process. 

Despite finding weak links between district-level policies and practices and school-level 
policies and practices in our vignettes, both our survey and interview findings suggest that 
districts can support schools by not only creating formal structures for involvement, but 
also by actively supporting and encouraging community and parent involvement. Figure 
21.1 shows the relationship between district support for community involvement and school- 
level engagement, as measured by principal's perceptions of parent influence. (Figures 21.1 
and 21.2 summarize the results of a structural equation model using the AMOS program in 
SPSS. The relevant statistics for all models [RMSEA, NFI, CFI] indicate that the models 
are a good fit with the data.) 


Figure 21.1 Relationship Between District Support for Community Involvement and 


School-Level Engagement, as Measured by Principal's Perceptions of Parent Influence. 
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The model in Figure 21.1 shows that district support for community involvement is 
linked to the level of influence parents have in schools in two ways. The strongest link is 
through policies that districts create to include outside stakeholders on school site councils 
or other building leadership teams. Diversity of membership on site councils, in turn, has a 
strong and significant impact on how open a principal is to community involvement—a 
factor that is statistically related to the level of parental influence. The model also shows 
that district support for community involvement affects how open a principal is to 
engagement, which increases the argument for a prominent district role. 

This result supplements our findings from a survey analysis showing that district support 
alone (encouragement rather than clear formal policies for engagement) had a positive, but 
not statistically significant influence on a principal's openness to community involvement. 
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Figure 21.1 suggests that formal district policies have a much greater impact on school 
engagement practices. Combined with the case study analyses, the results also suggest that 
as principals become used to interacting with their community (because of district 
mandates to engage, for example), they become more open to engagement. The more 
principals get used to interacting with the community, the more open they become to 
involving outside stakeholders in school improvement efforts. Conversely, as in the case of 
the middle school principal in North White Pine County, limited interaction with 
community members may increase the principal's sense of a conflict of interests and 
concerns. 

Another important finding is that in higher-poverty schools there is more diversity of 
membership on site councils or building leadership teams. In other words, principals and 
teachers in less affluent communities tend to include more diverse voices in formal 
governance structures. Community engagement is, overall, lower in high-poverty 
communities, where principals report significantly more limited parent influence. However, 
that is not the case where district policies, diversity of membership on site councils, and 
principal openness to community involvement are aligned. In settings with those 
characteristics, parent influence is, according to principals, high. Having a diverse site 
council does not equal a culture of collective or shared leadership. It is up to individual 
school leaders to go beyond simple district support in order to develop meaningful parent 
engagement practices. 

Figure 21.1 showed how district support was related to parental influence. In our next 
inquiry, we used regression and path analysis to understand how participatory and 
collective leadership practices and principals’ perceptions of parental influence were related 
to student achievement. 
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How Do Participatory and Collective Leadership Structures 
Relate to Student Learning? 


We used data from both the principal and teacher surveys to investigate which participatory 
and leadership structures are related to student learning. Specifically, we were interested in 
results that suggested that collective leadership, defined as more influence from more 
different partners, could affect student learning. More specifically, we investigated whether 
collective leadership at the school would affect parents’ involvement as partners in their 
children's educational success. Figure 21.2 illustrates our results. 


Figure 21.2 Shared Leadership and Student Achievement. 
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Our analysis presented in Figure 21.2 shows that collective leadership as measured by 
parent-teacher shared leadership and principal-teacher shared leadership, in addition to 
principals’ perceptions of parent influence, has an influence on the level of parent 
involvement, which is a factor significantly related to student achievement. These results 
show that in schools where parents are influential and where principals share leadership 
with teachers and parents, there is more parent involvement and thus higher student math 
achievement. In other words, in schools with democratic collective leadership practices that 
include parents in influential positions, student achievement is higher. Because parental 
involvement is linked to student achievement, we assert that principals, as well as teachers, 
can impact student learning by creating a culture of shared leadership and responsibility 
and by instituting more democratic processes in schools—not merely among school staff 
members, but also collectively within the wider community. We also examined whether site 
council diversity, another indicator of school-based collective leadership, would have the 
same positive effect on parent involvement and student achievement, with similar results. 

At the same time, the figure also shows that family poverty levels have a significantly 
negative relationship with parent involvement and student math achievement, a finding 
that is consistent with other research. This and other analyses suggest that although efforts 
to engage families and the community do mitigate the effects of poverty, they do not erase 
it. What is more important is that schools make a difference. Where districts and schools 
welcome and encourage genuine community and parent participation in decision making, 
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irrespective of their family income, parents will be more involved with their children's 
education, and children will do better. 
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What Might We Conclude? 


The results of our analyses show that districts can play a role in promoting participatory 
democratic structures in schools by creating policies and expectations for participation by a 
wide array of peoples and groups. For example, districts can help schools create more 
diverse school-site councils, especially in more affluent communities. Outside of the formal 
structures, districts can try informal ways to engage outside stakeholders, such as seeking 
their input on district policies and practices, and collaborating with them to help with 
specific district- or school-level needs. Our research shows that district leadership is vital in 
determining whether or not outside stakeholders had any influence on district priority 
setting, programs, and/or policies. 

There was a disconnection, however, between district-level policies, practices, and 
behaviors, and school-level policies, practices, and behaviors. All three districts in the 
preceding vignettes modeled community engagement, partnering, and a willingness to 
listen to public concerns, and all made efforts to include families and communities in 
district-level committees. In all three cases, however, the district stopped short of making 
sure that principals modeled these same behaviors. One reason may be that the districts are 
committed to local control and a hands-off approach to day-to-day operations within 
schools. Another explanation for the disconnect may be that districts had vague and 
noncommittal parent/community involvement policies (besides mandated involvement on 
building leadership teams), which resulted in varied school-level engagement practices. In 
each case, district leaders acknowledged that engagement with communities varies from 
school to school, depending on the leadership style of the principals. Leaders in all three 
districts were aware of research linking family involvement with increased student learning, 
but they did not believe it was their role to mandate engagement among schools, parents, 
and other community members. This finding suggests that districts are not doing enough 
to create a climate or expectations for schools to be open to community and parental 
involvement. If districts want schools to engage with parents and community members in 
productive and meaningful ways, then they need to not only create clearer policies and 
strategies for schools to follow but also do a better job of monitoring engagement practices 
and holding school leaders accountable to engaging with outside stakeholder groups. 
Vaguely written policies, encouragement, and even expectations alone will not work, unless 
districts specify clear strategies, actually monitor the level of implementation, and hold 
school leaders accountable. 

Reflecting on our findings, we note that district-level policies and structures are necessary 
to maintain communication and provide opportunities for engagement with parents and 
other community members. At the same time, we observe that establishing policies and 
providing structures alone will not ensure widespread, genuine participation. To gain the 
benefits of widespread participation, district leaders will need to do more. They will need to 
focus more sharply and energetically on collective leadership by engaging teachers, 
administrators, parents, and community members in ongoing, reflective discussions of what 
each party can and should contribute to students’ learning. 
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Implications for Policy and Practice 


Four implications for policy and practice emerged from this component of our study: 


1. District leaders need to engage in dialogues with principals about what openness to 
community and parental involvement means in practice, beyond merely establishing 
policies and structures. Pertinent topics for such discussions include the value of 
partnering with parents and community members in school-improvement efforts, 
parents as vital partners in the learning process, the importance of shared leadership, 
and the critical role that the community plays in every child's life. 

2. Principals need to engage teachers and other staff members in similar discussions, 
focused especially on ways to involve parents in roles beyond the superficial tasks often 
allocated to them (for example, coordinating social events, fundraising through bake 
sales). Many parents feel marginalized because they are given tasks that do not reflect 
the crucial role they could otherwise play in support of their children's education. 
Parent participation as tutors or mentors, or in other forms of classroom support, are 
as vital as the roles they take on in site council activities. 

3. Districts should take an active role in teaching parents and other community 
members how to be involved in education. This effort should include providing 
informational and instructional sessions about shared governance. These discussions 
could help to create a sense of ownership among all staff parents, parents, and other 
community members, helping to increase student learning. 

4, Similar to other countries, states should consider using measures of genuine 
community and parent engagement as part of their school accountability systems. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. All of the district leaders in the Glenhurst, North White Pine County, and Atlas 
districts tried several ways to engage parents and community members and were 
committed to involving a wide array of outside stakeholders in decisions. Despite this, we 
saw very different engagement practices from school to school. How can districts stay 
committed to a more hands-off, site-based management approach for school management 
but also ensure that principals and teachers actively engage with parents and community 
members? 


2. Shared and collaborative leadership, involving principals, parents, and teachers, appears 
to be a sturdy three-legged stool that supports student success. In your experience, what 
conditions are required to make this combination of factors work well? Why are they 
relatively rare in many districts and schools? How can schools overcome the tendency to 
see low-income parents as uninterested or unable to become engaged? 
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Leadership as Stewardship 


“Who's Serving who?” 


Thomas J. Sergiovanni 


Many school administrators are practicing a form of leadership that is based on moral 
authority, but often this practice is not acknowledged as leadership. The reason for this 
problem is that moral authority is underplayed and that the management values 
undergirding this authority are largely unofficial. When I asked Larry Norwood, principal 
of Capital High School, Olympia, Washington, to participate in one of my studies on 
leadership, he responded, “I have wrestled with this—and finally decided to pass. First, 
because I am so late in responding and, second, I can think of nothing of literary 
significance that I have achieved (in the way of leadership) in the past twenty-two years. My 
style is to delegate and empower, and my successes have been through other people. If I 
have a strength it is as a facilitator—that doesn't make good copy. Sorry.” Larry Norwood 
is a successful school administrator. Although he does not think of himself as a leader, he is 
one. 

I suspect that one of the reasons for Norwood's success may be that he implicitly rejects 
leadership, as we now understand it. The official values of management lead us to believe 
that leaders are characters who singlehandedly pull and push organizational members 
forward by the force of personality, bureaucratic clout, and political know-how. Leaders 
must be decisive. Leaders must be forceful. Leaders must have vision. Leaders must 
successfully manipulate events and people so that vision becomes reality. Leaders, in other 
words, must /ead. 

From time to time, there may be a place for this kind of direct leadership. But it is only 
part of the story. The leadership that counts, in the end, is the kind that touches people 
differently. It taps their emotions, appeals to their values, and responds to their connections 
with other people. It is a morally based leadership—a form of stewardship. Greenfield 
(1991) found this to be the case in his study of an urban elementary school. The moral 
orientation of its teachers was central in fixing their relationship with the principal and with 
each other. Greenfield comments, “Their persistence in searching out strategies to increase 
their colleagues’ or their personal effectiveness in serving the needs of the school's children 
was motivated not by bureaucratic mandate or directives from superiors, but by moral 
commitment to children, rooted in their awareness of the needs of these children and their 
beliefs about the significance of their roles, as teachers, in these children's lives. Much of the 
principal's efforts to foster leadership among the teachers...was directed to further 
developing and sustaining this moral orientation among teachers” (p. 3). To those teachers, 
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shared ideals and beliefs became duties to which they willingly responded. These findings 
parallel those of Johnson (1990). Morally based leadership is important in its own right, 
but it is also important because it taps what is important to people and what motivates 
them. 
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Stewardship in Practice 


Implicit in traditional conceptions of leadership is the idea that schools cannot be improved 
from within: school communities have neither the wit nor the will to lead themselves; 
instead, principals and teachers are considered pawns, awaiting the play of a master or the 
game plan of an expert to provide solutions for school problems. In his chronicle of 
Madeline Cartwright, principal of Blaine School, Philadelphia, Richard Louv (1990) points 
out that too many teachers and administrators doubt the power of determination and the 
ability of schools themselves to make a difference. “It just won't work,” they maintain, or 
“The central office won't let us,” or “We can't do that because...” Madeline Cartwright is 
one principal who thinks differently. For her, being a school administrator is a form of 
stewardship, and the responsibilities of stewardship simply require that obligations and 
commitments be met, regardless of obstacles. “I tell my staff, Don't tell me what I can and 
can't do. I can do something if I want to. It can happen. It's like people say to me, “You 
cannot wash this child's clothes, put 'em in the washing machine and give him some clean 
clothes to put on.' I can do that” (p. 75). And that she does. 

Shortly after becoming principal at Blaine, Cartwright organized a raffle to buy a washer 
and dryer for the school. They are used every morning, to launder the clothes of many of 
the children. Cartwright often does the washing personally, believing that this is the only 
way many of the children know what it is like to have clean clothes. In her words, “This is 
one of the things you can do to bring about a change. My kids look good” (p. 63). When 
Cartwright arrived at Blaine, she found a school that was “black as soot.” She told the 
parents, “This place is dirty! How can your kids go to school in a place like this? We're 
going to clean this building this summer. Raise your hands if I can depend on you. Keep 
your hands up! Somebody get their names!” Eighteen parents showed up and began the 
work. “We cleaned it, and cleaned it good. I made these parents know that you don't 
accept anything less than that which is right because you live in North Philadelphia!” (p. 
66). 

Parental involvement at Blaine is high. Parents help supervise the yard in the morning 
and the hallway during the day. They work in classrooms, help prepare food, and decorate 
the school. “Everybody is involved in the washing” (p. 67). 

What kind of leader is Madeline Cartwright? She is one who will do whatever it takes to 
make Blaine work and work well: “Ifa child isn't coming to school, I'll go into a home and 
bring kids out” (p. 74). On one such venture, Cartwright and a friend walked into an 
apartment she describes as follows: “This place was cruddy. I mean, beyond anything I 
could ever imagine for little children to live in. The kitchen was a hotplate sitting on a 
drainboard. I saw no refrigerator. There was no running water and no electricity. There 
were dirty dishes, food caked in piles. The bathroom had a bedspread wrapped around the 
bottom of the toilet and the toilet was full to the brim with human waste. To the brim. 
And the little girl had one foot on one side of the toilet, and one foot on the other and she 
squatted over this toilet while she used it, and it was seeping over the sides.” She sent one of 
the persons in the apartment off to get a snake. Then, using a plastic container and buckets 
from the school, “we dug this mess out... While we were in the apartment, we scrubbed the 


floors, took all the dirty clothes out, all the sheets off the beds, brought them back to the 
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school, washed them up. And we left food for dinner from our school lunch. The mother 
came home to a clean house and clean children. This lady had gotten so far behind the 
eight ball she didn't even know where to go to get out” (p. 74). 

Some experts on the principalship might comment, “All well and good, but what about 
Cartwright's being an instructional leader? What about her paying attention to teaching 
and learning, to charting, facilitating, and monitoring the school's educational program?” 
Cartwright does that, all right, and with a flair. As Louv points out, Cartwright maintains 
that there are two types of principals, “office principals” and “classroom principals,” and 
she is clearly the latter. She is in and out of classrooms regularly, often taking over the 
teaching of classes. She not only communicates high expectations but also demands 
performance from her staff. She is a no-nonsense disciplinarian, as well as a devoted and 
loving one. But all this “instructional leadership” just is not enough to make this school 
work. What makes Blaine work is that Cartwright practices leadership by washing clothes, 
scrubbing the building, and, yes, cleaning toilets (one of the chores that Mahatma Gandhi 
cheerfully claimed for himself as part of his leadership in the Indian independence 
movement). Both Cartwright and Gandhi were practicing something called servant 
leadership. In the end, it is servant leadership, based on a deep commitment to values and 
emerging from a groundswell of moral authority, that makes the critical difference in the 
lives of Blaine's students and their families. As Louv explains (p. 74), “Maybe Madeline 
Cartwright's dreams are naive, maybe not. But they do make a kind of mathematical sense: 
one safe and clean school, one set of clean clothes, one clean toilet, one safe house—and 
then another safe school...and another...and another. ‘I'm tellin’ you, there's things you can 


do!” 
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The Many Forms of Leadership 


The practices of Madeline Cartwright and Larry Norwood demonstrate that leadership 
takes many forms. Further, as has been argued, today's crisis in leadership stems in part 
from the view that some of these forms are legitimate and others are not. For example, a 
vast literature expounds the importance of practicing command leadership and 
instructional leadership. Both kinds provide images of direct leadership, with the principal 
clearly in control—setting goals, organizing the work, outlining performance standards, 
assigning people to work, directing and monitoring the work, and evaluating. This kind of 
direct leadership is typically accompanied by a human relations style designed to motivate 
and keep morale up. 

Command and instructional leadership have their place. Heavy doses of both may be 
necessary in schools where teachers are incompetent, indifferent, or just disabled by the 
circumstances they face. But if command and instructional leadership are practiced as 
dominant strategies, rather than supporting ones, they can breed dependency in teachers 
and cast them in roles as subordinates. Subordinates do what they are supposed to, but little 
else. They rely on others to manage them, rather than acting as self-managers. This is 
hardly a recipe for building good schools. 

Command leaders and instructional leaders alike are being challenged by the view that 
school administrators should strive to become leaders of leaders. As leaders of leaders, they 
work hard to build up the capacities of teachers and others, so that direct leadership will no 
longer be needed. This is achieved through team building, leadership development, shared 
decision making, and striving to establish the value of collegiality. The leader of leaders 
represents a powerful conception of leadership, one that deserves more emphasis than it 
now receives in the literature on school administration, and more attention from policy 
makers who seek to reform schools. Successful leaders of leaders combine the most 
progressive elements of psychological authority with aspects of professional and moral 
authority. 
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Servant Leadership 


Virtually missing from the mainstream conversation on leadership is the concept of servant 
leadership—the leadership so nobly practiced by Madeline Cartwright, Larry Norwood, 
and many other principals. Greenleaf (1977) believes that “a new moral principle is 
emerging which holds that the only authority deserving one's allegiance is that which is 
freely and knowingly granted by the led to the leader in response to, and in proportion to, 
the clearly evident servant stature of the leader” (p. 10). He developed the concept of 
servant leadership after reading Herman Hesse's Journey to the East. As Greenleaf explains 
(p. 7), 

In this story we see a band of men on a mythical journey... The central figure of the story 

is Leo, who accompanies the party as the servant who does their menial chores, but who 

also sustains them with his spirit and his song. He is a person of extraordinary presence. 

All goes well until Leo disappears. Then the group falls into disarray and the journey is 

abandoned. They cannot make it without the servant Leo. The narrator, one of the 

party, after some years of wandering, finds Leo and is taken into the Order that had 
sponsored the journey. There he discovers that Leo, whom he had known first as servant, 

was in fact the titular head of the Order, its guiding spirit, a great and noble /eader. [p. 7] 

For Greenleaf, the great leader is a servant first. 

Servant leadership is the means by which leaders can get the necessary legitimacy to lead. 
Servant leadership provides legitimacy partly because one of the responsibilities of 
leadership is to give a sense of direction, to establish an overarching purpose. Doing so, 
Greenleaf explains, “gives certainty and purpose to others who may have difficulty in 
achieving it for themselves. But being successful in providing purpose requires the trust of 
others” (p. 15). For trust to be forthcoming, the led must have confidence in the leader's 
competence and values. Further, people's confidence is strengthened by their belief that the 
leader makes judgments on the basis of competence and values, rather than self-interest. 

When practicing servant leadership, the leader is often tempted by personal enthusiasm 
and commitment to define the needs of those to be served. There is, of course, a place for 
this approach in schools; sometimes students, parents, and teachers are not ready or able to 
define their own needs. But, over the long haul, as Greenleaf maintains, it is best to let 
those who will be served define their own needs in their own way. Servant leadership is 
more easily provided if the leader understands that serving others is important but that the 
most important thing is to serve the values and ideas that help shape the school as a 
covenantal community. In this sense, all the members of a community share the burden of 
servant leadership. 

Schools should not be viewed as ordinary communities but as communities of learners. 
Barth (1990) points out that, within such communities, it is assumed that schools have the 
capacity to improve themselves; that, under the right conditions, adults and students alike 
learn, and learning by one contributes to the learning of others; that a key leverage point in 
creating a learning community is improving the school's culture; and that school- 
improvement efforts that count, whether originating in the school or outside, seek to 
determine and provide the conditions that enable students and adults to promote and 
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sustain learning for themselves. “Taking these assumptions seriously,” Barth argues (pp. 
45-46), “leads to fresh thinking about the culture of schools and about what people do in 
them. For instance, the principal need no longer be the ‘headmaster’ or ‘instructional 
leader,’ pretending to know all, one who consumes lists from above and transmits them to 
those below. The more crucial role of the principal is as head learner, engaging in the most 
important enterprise of the schoolhouse—experiencing, displaying, modeling, and 
celebrating what it is hoped and expected that teachers and pupils will do.” The school as 
learning community provides an ideal setting for joining the practice of the “leader of 
leaders” to servant leadership. 

Command and instructional leadership, “leader of leaders” leadership, and servant 
leadership can be viewed developmentally, as if each were built on the others. As the 
emphasis shifts from one level to the next, leadership increasingly becomes a form of virtue, 
and each of the preceding levels becomes less important to the operation of a successful 
school. For example, teachers become less dependent on administrators, are better able to 
manage themselves, and share the burdens of leadership more fully. 

The developmental view is useful conceptually, but it may be too idealistic to account for 
what happens in practice. A more realistic perspective is to view the expressions of 
leadership as being practiced together. Initially (and because of the circumstances faced) the 
command and instructional features of the leadership pattern may be more prominent. In 
time, however (and with deliberate effort), they yield more and more to the “leader of 
leaders” style and to servant leadership, with the results just described. 

The idea of servant leadership may seem weak. After all, since childhood, we have been 
conditioned to view leadership in a much tougher, more direct light. The media portray 
leaders as strong, mysterious, aloof, wise, and all-powerful. Lawrence Miller (1984) 
explains: 


Problems were always solved the same way. The Lone Ranger and his faithful Indian 
companion (read servant of a somewhat darker complexion and lesser intelligence) come 
riding into town. The Lone Ranger, with his mask and mysterious identity, background, 
and life-style, never becomes intimate with those whom he will help. His power is partly 
in his mystique. Within ten minutes the Lone Ranger has understood the problem, 
identified who the bad guys are, and has set out to catch them. He quickly outwits the 
bad guys, draws his gun, and has them behind bars. And then there was always that 
wonderful scene at the end. The helpless victims are standing in front of their ranch or in 
the town square marveling at how wonderful it is now that they have been saved, you 
hear hoofbeats, then the William Tell overture, and one person turns to another and 
asks, “But who was that masked man?” And the other replies, “Why, that was the Lone 
Ranger!” We see Silver rear up and with a hearty “Hi-yo Silver,” the Lone Ranger and his 
companion ride away. 


It was wonderful. Truth, justice, and the American Way protected once again. 
What did we learn from this cultural hero? Among the lessons that are now acted out 
daily by managers are the following: 


© There is always a problem down on the ranch [the school] and someone is 
responsible. 


© Those who got themselves into the difficulty are incapable of getting themselves out 
of it. “I'll have to go down or send someone down to fix it.” 
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© In order to have the mystical powers needed to solve problems, you must stay 
behind the mask. Don't let the ordinary folks get too close to you or your powers may 
be lost. 


© Problems get solved within discrete periodic time units and we have every right to 
expect them to be solved decisively. 


These myths are no laughing matter. Anyone who has lived within or close to our 
corporations [or schools] knows that these myths are powerful forces in daily life. 
Unfortunately, none of them bears much resemblance to the real world. [pp. 54-55] 
One way in which the servant leader serves others is by becoming an advocate on their 

behalf. Mary Helen Rodriguez, principal of San Antonio's De Zavala School, provides an 


example: 


A teacher came to Mrs. Rodriguez to discuss problems she had been having in arranging 
a field trip for her grade level. The teacher, in reality, had begun planning too late to get 
the bus and sack lunch requests conveniently through the district bureaucracy for the 
planned day of the trip. Mrs. Rodriguez first asked the teacher how important the field 
trip was for the students. After a bit of discussion, Mrs. Rodriguez and the teacher 
decided that a trip to the zoo was indeed important, given what students were studying 
in class at the time. Mrs. Rodriguez then immediately set about making the necessary 
preparations. Although it took a bit of cajoling over the telephone, sack lunches and 
busses were secured, and the teacher was most appreciative. 


The remarkable thing about this episode is the extra effort Mrs. Rodriguez put in, 
even though it would have been perfectly reasonable to say, “No, I'm sorry. It's just too 
late.” In a situation where another principal might have saved her powder and not fought 
the system, Mrs. Rodriguez proved to be a successful advocate for the teacher and her 
students. [Albritton, (1991), p. 8] 

Such ideas as servant leadership bring with them a different kind of strength—one based 
on moral authority. When one places one's leadership practice in service to ideas, and to 
others who also seek to serve these ideas, issues of leadership role and of leadership style 
become far less important. It matters less who is providing the leadership, and it matters 
even less whether the style of leadership is directive or not, involves others or not, and so 
on. These are issues of process; what matter are issues of substance. What are we about? 
Why? Are students being served? Is the school as learning community being served? What 
are our obligations to this community? With these questions in mind, how can we best get 
the job done? 
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Practicing Servant Leadership 


Summarized in the following sections are practices that, taken together, show how servant 
leadership works and how the burden of leadership can be shared with other members of 
the school community. 
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Purposing 
Vaill (1984) defines purposing as “that continuous stream of actions by an organization's 
formal leadership which has the effect of inducing clarity, consensus and commitment 
regarding the organization's basic purposes” (p. 91). The purpose of purposing is to build 
within the school a center of shared values that transforms it from a mere organization into 
a covenantal community. 
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Empowerment 


Empowerment derives its full strength from being linked to purposing: everyone is free to 
do what makes sense, as long as people's decisions embody the values shared by the school 
community. When empowerment is understood in this light, the emphasis shifts away 
from discretion needed to function and toward one's responsibility to the community. 
Empowerment cannot be practiced successfully apart from enablement (efforts by the 
school to provide support and remove obstacles). 
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Leadership by Outrage 


It is the leader's responsibility to be outraged when empowerment is abused and when 
purposes are ignored. Moreover, all members of the school community are obliged to show 
outrage when the standard falls. 

Leadership by outrage, and the practice of kindling outrage in others, challenge the 
conventional wisdom that leaders should be poker-faced, play their cards close to the vest, 
avoid emotion, and otherwise hide what they believe and feel. When the source of 
leadership authority is moral, and when covenants of shared values become the driving 
force for the school's norm system, it seems natural to react with outrage to shortcomings 
in what we do and impediments to what we want to do. 

Madeline Cartwright regularly practiced leadership by outrage. In one instance, she was 
having trouble with teachers’ attendance. She learned of another principal who solved this 
problem by answering the phone personally, and she decided to follow suit: “I started 
answering the phone. I say, “Good morning, this is the Blaine School, this is Madeline 
Cartwright.’ They hang right up. Two, three minutes later, phone rings again. ‘Good 
morning, this is Blaine School and still Madeline Cartwright.’ Hang right up. Next time 
the phone rang I said, “Good morning, this is Mrs. Cartwright. If you're going to take off 
today, you have to talk to me. You either talk to me or you come to school, simple as that'” 
(Louv, (1990), p. 64). The school is the only thing that the kids can depend on, Cartwright 
maintains, and for this reason it is important to make sure that the teachers will show up. 
She tells the teachers, “As old as I am, you haven't had any disease I haven't had, so you 
come to school, no matter what.” 

Some administrators who practice the art of leadership by outrage do it by fighting off 
bureaucratic interference. Paperwork is often the villain. Other administrators capitulate 
and spend much of their time and effort handling this paperwork. As a result, little is left 
for dealing with other, more important matters. Jules Linden, a junior high school principal 
in New York City, and Linda Martinez, principal of San Juan Day School, San Juan 
Pueblo, New Mexico, belong in the first group. 

In Linden's words, “The only thing the bureaucracy hasn't tried to solve by memo is 
cancer...My rule of thumb is, when people can't see me because of the paperwork demands, 
I dump [the paperwork]—and most of it is not missed” (Mustain, (1990), p. 14). Martinez 
has devised a unique filing system to handle the onslaught of memos, rules, directives, and 
the like, which she receives from above: “I decided to ‘bag it.' Every Friday I would clear 
my desk. Everything would be tossed in a garbage bag, dated and labeled weekly.” Should 
Martinez be contacted about something filed (and that is not often the case), the proper 
bag is opened and dumped on the floor, and the item is retrieved for further consideration. 
Linda Martinez remarks, “I had never really considered my ‘filing system’ of garbage bags 
to be associated with leadership. I've been told it borders on lunacy.” In a redefined 
leadership, what first appears to be lunacy may not be, and vice versa. 

Not all schools share the dire conditions of Blaine School, and not all are deluged with a 
mountain of paperwork. But every school stands for something, and this something can be 
the basis of practicing leadership by outrage. Many administrators and teachers believe that 
students do not have the right to fail—that, for example, it should not be up to students to 
decide whether to do assigned work. Unless this belief rests on the practice of leadership by 
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outrage, however, it is likely to be an academic abstraction rather than a heartfelt value, a 
slogan rather than a solution. 

How is failure to complete assigned work handled in most schools? Typically, by giving 
zeros—often cheerfully, and without emotion. It is almost as if we are saying to students, 
“Look, here is the deadline. This is what you have to do. If you don't meet the deadline, 
these are the consequences. It's up to you. You decide whether you want to do the 
assignments and pass, or not do the assignments and fail.” Adopting a “no zero” policy and 
enforcing it to the limit is one expression of leadership by outrage. It can transform the 
belief that children have no right to fail from an abstraction to an operational value. When 
work is not done by Friday, for example, no zeros are recorded. Instead, the student is 
phoned Friday night, and perhaps the principal or the teacher visits the student at home 
after brunch on Sunday to collect the work or press the new Monday deadline. If the 
student complains that she or he does not have a place to do homework, homework centers 
are established in the school, in the neighborhood, and so on. 

Just remember Madeline Cartwright, and follow her lead. Granted, not all students will 
respond, but I believe that most will, and those who finally do wind up with zeros will get 
them with the teachers’ reluctance. Even if the school does not “win them all,” it 
demonstrates that it stands for something. The stakes are elevated when the problem is 
transformed from something technical to something moral. 

As important as leadership by outrage is, its intent is to kindle outrage in others. When it 
is successful, every member of the school community is encouraged to display outrage 
whenever the standard falls. An empowered school community, bonded together by shared 
commitments and values, is a prerequisite for kindling outrage in others. 
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Power Over and Power To 


It is true that many teachers and parents do not always respond to opportunities to be 
involved, to be self-managed, to accept responsibility, and to practice leadership by outrage. 
In most cases, however, this lack of interest is not inherent but learned. Many teachers, for 
example, have become jaded as a result of bad experiences with involvement. Louise E. 
Coleman, principal of Taft Elementary School, Joliet, Illinois, believes that trust and 
integrity have to be reestablished after such bad experiences. When she arrived at Taft as a 
new principal, the school was required to submit to the central office a three-year school- 
improvement plan, designed to increase student achievement: 


Teachers were disgruntled at first. They were not really interested in developing a school- 
improvement plan. They had been through similar exercises in shared decision making 
before, and that's exactly what they were—exercises. Taft had had three principals in 
three years. The staff assumed that I would go as others had in the past. After writing a 
three-year plan based on the staff's perceptions, influencing teachers by involving them 
in decision making, helping them to take ownership in school improvement, [we have] 
made some progress. Trust and integrity have been established. Most of the staff now has 
confidence in me. We have implemented new programs based on students’ needs. The 
staff now volunteers to meet, to share ideas. Minority students are now considered 
students. Communication is ongoing. Minority parents are more involved. Positive 
rewards are given for student recognition. The overall school climate has changed to 
reflect a positive impact on learning. 

Coleman was able to build trust and integrity by gently but firmly allowing others to 
assume leadership roles. She did not feel too threatened to relinquish some of her power 
and authority. Power can be understood in two ways—as power over and as power 1o. 
Coleman knows the difference. Power over emphasizes controlling what people do, when 
they do it, and how they do it. Power to views power as a source of energy for achieving 
shared goals and purposes. Indeed, when empowerment is successfully practiced, 
administrators exchange power over for power to. Power over is rule-bound, but power to is 
goal-bound. Only those with hierarchically authorized authority can practice power over; 
anyone who is committed to shared goals and purposes can practice power to. 

The empowerment rule (that everyone is free to do whatever makes sense, as long as 
decisions embody shared values), and an understanding of power as the power 10, are 
liberating to administrators as well as teachers. Principals, too, are free to lead, without 
worrying about being viewed as autocratic. Further, principals can worry less about whether 
they are using the right style and less about other process-based concerns; their leadership 
rests on the substance of their ideas and values. Contrary to the laws of human relations, 
which remind us always to involve people and say that it is autocratic for designated leaders 
to propose ideas for implementation, we have here a game that resembles football: everyone 
gets a chance to be quarterback and is free to call the play; if it is a good call, then the team 
runs with it. 

Wayne K. Myers, a principal in Madison, Georgia, welcomes teachers to the role of 
quarterback, but he is not afraid to call some plays himself. In the spring of 1989, he 
declared one week in August as International Week, having organized the major activities 
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on his own. He contacted parents for volunteers, asked foreign students from the 
University of Georgia to come to the campus and make presentations, arranged an exhibit 
from UNICEF, and even asked the lunchroom to serve meals from the cuisines of different 
countries: 


In describing this week, I keep [saying] “I” because the major activities were completed 
by me, but the real success of the week came from the teachers. It was based on a general 
understanding I had gained from working with these teachers: that they felt the true 
spirit of schooling had been lost, and that we were committed to recovering it. I shared 
my idea with them only one month before the start-up date. But, within that month, 
each grade organized a fantastic array of activities for students. The media specialist 
located all the materials she had on foreign countries. The hallways were full of displays 
of items, made by the students, that represented other countries. Since each homeroom 
would have a visitor with information about another country, each teacher centered 
activities on that country. The real significance was that the general theme of the week 
may not have been [the teachers'] idea, but the response was unbelievable. They were, of 
course, free to take the idea and run with it. It became a learning experience for everyone 

—administrators, teachers, students, and the community. All were involved, and all 

enjoyed themselves... am not sure what type of leadership this is. All I know is that the 

results have been very positive. I do not believe in telling people what to do or how to do 
it, but I do believe that sometimes we all have ideas that need to be proposed, sometimes 
unilaterally. 

Myers does not have to worry about leadership—that is, about who does what or 
whether he is being too pushy or if he is passing the ball off to teachers. But he would have 
to worry if trust, integrity, and shared values were not already established in the school. 
Moreover, Myers understands the difference between charting a direction and giving people 
maps, between providing a theme and giving teachers a script. Finally, although human 
relations remain important, Myers is confident that if he acts from the standpoint of what 
is right and good for the school, human relationships will have a way of taking care of 
themselves. 
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The Female Style 


It is difficult to talk about power zo and servant leadership without also addressing the issue 
of gender. Power zo, for example, is an idea close to the feminist tradition, as are such ideas 
as servant leadership and community. By contrast, the more traditional conceptions of 
leadership seem decidedly more male-oriented. Modern management, for example, is a 
male creation that replaced emphasis on family and community with emphasis on 
individual ambition and other personal considerations. As Debra R. Kaufman and Barbara 
L. Richardson (1982) explain, “Most contemporary social science models [of which 
modern school management is one]—the set of concepts that help social scientists select 
problems, organize information, and pursue inquiries—are based on the lives men lead.” 
They go on to say, “In general, social science models of human behavior have focused on 
rather narrow and male-specific criteria regarding the relationships of ability, ambition, 
personality, achievement, and worldly success” (p. xiii). 

Joyce Hampel (1988) argues that the concept of servant leadership is not likely to be 
valued in male-dominated institutions or professions. Relying on the research of Carol 
Gilligan (1982), Joyce Miller (1986), and Charol Shakeshaft (1987), as well as on her own 
experiences in schools, Hampel points out that men and women generally have different 
goals when it comes to psychological fulfillment. Men tend to emphasize individual 
relationships, individual achievement, power as a source for controlling events and people, 
independence, authority, and set procedures. Women, by contrast, tend to emphasize 
successful relationships, affiliation, power as the means to achieve shared goals, 
connectedness, authenticity, and personal creativity. For most men, achievement has to do 
with the accomplishment of goals; for most women, achievement has to do with the 
building of connections between and among people. Hampel quotes Miller as follows: “In 
our culture ‘serving others' is for losers, it is low-level stuff. Yet serving others is a basic 
principle around which women's lives are organized; it is far from such for men” (p. 18). 

Shakeshaft (1987), in her groundbreaking research on the topic, characterizes the female 
world of schooling as follows: 

1. Relationships with Others Are Central to All Actions of Women Administrators. 
Women spend more time with people, communicate more, care more about 
individual differences, are concerned more with teachers and marginal students, and 
motivate more. Not surprisingly, staffs of women administrators rate women higher, 
are more productive, and have higher morale. Students in schools with women 
principals also have higher morale and are more involved with student affairs. Further, 
parents are more favorable toward schools and districts run by women and thus are 


more involved in school life. This focus on relationships and connections echoes 
Gilligan's (1982) ethic of care. 

2. Teaching and Learning Are the Major Foci of Women Administrators. Women 
administrators are more instrumental in instructional learning than men and they 
exhibit greater knowledge of teaching methods and_ techniques. Women 
administrators not only emphasize achievement, they coordinate instructional 
programs and evaluate student progress. In these schools and districts, women 
administrators know their teachers and they know the academic progress of their 
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students. Women are more likely to help new teachers and to supervise all teachers 
directly. Women also create a school climate more conducive to learning, one that is 
more orderly, safer, and quieter. Not surprisingly, academic achievement is higher in 
schools and districts in which women are administrators. 


3. Building Community Is an Essential Part of a Woman Administrator's Style. From 
speech patterns to decision-making styles, women exhibit a more democratic, 
participatory style that encourages inclusiveness rather than exclusiveness in schools. 
Women involve themselves more with staff and students, ask for and get higher 
participation, and maintain more closely knit organizations. Staffs of women 
principals have higher job satisfaction and are more engaged in their work than those 
of male administrators. These staffs are also more aware of and committed to the goals 
of learning, and the members of the staffs have more shared professional goals. These 
are schools and districts in which teachers receive a great deal of support from their 
female administrators. They are also districts and schools where achievement is 
emphasized. Selma Greenberg (1985), p. 4) describes this female school world: 
“Whatever its failures, it is more cooperative than competitive, it is more experiential 
than abstract, it takes a broad view of the curriculum and has always addressed ‘the 


whole child.'” 


The female perspective on school leadership is important, for a number of reasons. The 
teaching force is predominantly female, and this raises moral questions about giving full 
legitimacy to management conceptions and leadership practice that take women's lived 
experience into account. Female principals need to feel free to be themselves, rather than 
have to follow the principles and practices of traditional management theory. The record of 
success for female principals is impressive. Women are underrepresented in the 
principalship but overrepresented among principals of successful schools. Giving legitimacy 
to the female perspective would also give license to men who are inclined toward similar 
practice. The good news is that such ideas as value-based leadership, building covenantal 
communities, practicing empowerment and collegiality, adopting the stance of servant 
leaders, and practicing leadership by outrage are gaining in acceptance among male and 
female administrators alike. 
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Servant Leadership and Moral Authority 


The link between servant leadership and moral authority is a tight one. Moral authority 
relies heavily on persuasion. At the root of persuasion are ideas, values, substance, and 
content, which together define group purposes and core values. Servant leadership is 
practiced by serving others, but its ultimate purpose is to place oneself, and others for 
whom one has responsibility, in the service of ideals. 

Serving others and serving ideals is not an either-or proposition. Chula Boyle, assistant 
principal of Lee High School, San Antonio, Texas, for example, can often be seen walking 
the halls of the school with a young child in arm or tow. Student mothers at Lee depend on 
extended family to care for their children while they are in school. When care arrangements 
run into problems that might otherwise bar student mothers from attending class, Boyle 
urges them to bring the children to school. By babysitting, Boyle is serving students but, 
more important, she reflects an emerging set of ideals at Lee. Lee wants to be a community, 
and this transformation requires that a new ethic of caring take hold. Lee High School 
principal Bill Fish believes that this type of caring is reciprocal. The more the school cares 
about students, the more students care about matters of schooling. When asked about the 
practice of babysitting at Lee, he modestly responds, “From time to time kids get in a bind. 
We are not officially doing it [babysitting] but unofficially we do what we can.” His vision 
is to establish a day-care center in the school for children of students and teachers. 

Administrators ought not have to choose among psychological, bureaucratic, and moral 
authority; instead, the approach should be additive. To be additive, however, moral 
authority must be viewed as legitimate. Further, with servant leadership as the model, 
moral authority should become the cornerstone of one's overall leadership practice. 
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Stewardship 


The “leader of leaders” and servant leadership styles bring stewardship responsibilities to the 
heart of the administrator's role. When this happens, the rights and prerogatives inherent in 
the administrator's position move to the periphery, and attention is focused on duties and 
responsibilities—to others as persons and, more important, to the school itself. 

Stewardship represents primarily an act of trust, whereby people and institutions entrust 
a leader with certain obligations and duties to fulfill and perform on their behalf. For 
example, the public entrusts the schools to the school board. The school board entrusts 
each school to its principal. Parents entrust their children to teachers. Stewardship also 
involves the leader's personal responsibility to manage her or his life and affairs with proper 
regard for the rights of other people and for the common welfare. Finally, stewardship 
involves placing oneself in service to ideas and ideals and to others who are committed to 
their fulfillment. 

The concept of stewardship furnishes an attractive image of leadership, for it embraces all 
the members of the school as community and all those who are served by the community. 
Parents, teachers, and administrators share stewardship responsibility for students. Students 
join the others in stewardship responsibility for the school as learning community. Mary 
Giella, assistant superintendent for instruction in the Pasco County (Florida) Schools, 
captures the spirit of stewardship as follows: “My role is one of facilitator. I listened to those 
who taught the children and those who were school leaders. I helped plan what they saw 
was a need. I coordinated the plan until those participating could independently conduct 
their own plans.” 

The organizational theorist Louis Pondy (1978), p. 94) has noted that leadership is 
invariably defined as behavioral: “The ‘good' leader is one who can get his subordinates to 
do something.” What happens if we force ourselves away from this marriage to behavioral 
concepts? What kind of insights can we get if we say that the effectiveness of a leader lies in 
his ability to make activity meaningful for those in his role set—not to change behavior but 
to give others a sense of understanding what they are doing, and especially to articulate it so 
that they can communicate about the meaning of their behavior? 

Shifting emphasis from behavior to meaning can help us recapture leadership as a 
powerful force for school improvement. Giving legitimacy to the moral dimension of 
leadership, and understanding leadership as the acceptance and embodiment of one's 
stewardship responsibilities, are important steps in this direction. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent do any leaders you know practice servant leadership? 


2. What outrages you? To what extent do you practice “leadership by outrage?” Do you 
kindle outrage in others? 


3. In this book, several authors mention moral leadership. How do you view leadership in 
moral terms? 
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Part Five 


The Future of Leadership 


organizational leadership is facilitated in surprising ways. There are revolutionary ideas 
emerging in education that challenge our fundamental assumptions of teaching, learning, 
curriculum, architecture, and cyberspace. This concluding section opens with a glimpse 
into the power of teacher leadership. 

Ann Lieberman and Lynne Miller detail the lives and experiences of four outstanding 
teacher leaders. Their vivid stories show us why teacher leadership is so effective in 
addressing the challenges teachers face every day. Teacher leaders engage their students and 
enhance the entire learning community by helping to produce better novice teachers and 
enriching the lives of veteran teachers. 

In “Transcending Teaching's Past,” Barnett Berry talks about how two enterprising 
teacherpreneurs exemplify the twenty-first-century teacher leader. Tech savvy, widely 
networked, tuned-into young hearts and minds—teachers like these are transforming their 
profession. 

Similarly focused on creativity, Yong Zhao highlights the value of great innovators and 
right-brainers who are thriving in our global economy. He argues that “human societies 
have arrived at a point when creativity and entrepreneurship have become a necessity, for 
all individuals, if we are to prosper in the future.” 

Mary-Dean Barringer, Craig Pohlman, and Michele Robinson offer new ideas from 
neuroscientists and others on ways to change our educational practices and policies to 
engage all minds. Their approach is based on personalized learning that investigates and 
builds on the variety of ways students learn. 

“Integration: Putting It All Together to Make Schools Smarter” provides interesting 
models for future learning environments. Tom Vander Ark forecasts the shift to blended 
learning will take place within the next ten years. “The new design characteristics for 
blended facilities are personalized, learning focused, collaborative, community connected, 
adaptable, and flexible.” 

Needless to say, all these changes require an enormous expenditure of energy. In closing, 
Andy Hargreaves and Dean Fink offer excellent advice on sustainable leadership that 
“renews people's energy.” Using resourcefulness, restraint, and renewal, leaders can help 
nourish the creative forces necessary for organizational innovation. Likening schools to 
ecosystems, Hargreaves and Fink emphasize the importance of healthy organizations that 
promote human development and growth. 
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Portraits of Teacher Leaders in Practice 


Ann Lieberman and Lynne Miller 


This Chapter Focuses on the work and lived experiences of four very different teacher 
leaders from two very different states. We have chosen to write about people and contexts 
that we know so that we can present rich descriptions of the work they do and how they do 
it, the beliefs and assumptions they hold, the ways they work with their colleagues (both 
veterans and novices), and the particular struggles they face within their particular policy 
environment. Two of the teachers, Yvonne Hutchinson and Sarah Capitelli, are from 
California and have been participants in the Carnegie Academy for the Scholarship of 
Teaching and Learning (CASTE) K-12, with Ann Lieberman and Tom Hatch as 
codirectors. The other two teachers, Gerry Crocker and David Galin, are from Maine and 
have worked alongside Lynne Miller in regional and statewide initiatives. 
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Leading in California 


California educates one in eight students in the United States, having grown in population 
from just over four million in the 1940s to over thirty-four million in the year 2000. The 
general population has become multiethnic and multiracial, and this is reflected in a school 
population that now draws on fifty immigrant groups and at least as many language 
clusters. The consequences of this tremendous growth, along with large-scale political and 
social change, have been enormous for K-12 education. 

Once the bellwether for educational excellence, California has been in decline for over 
thirty years. Three events share responsibility for this downward spiral. First, in 1968, the 
case of Serrano v. Priest challenged inequities between school districts in spending on 
schools. Second, a tax revolt culminated in the passage of Proposition 13, which severely 
reduced the amount of money available to schools through property taxes. Third, in 1998, 
voters passed Proposition 227, which essentially ended bilingual instruction in the state. 
These three policy initiatives added to the state's shortfall in resources and services available 
to all students, but particularly to those most in need of language development and other 
supportive programs. 

In the last five years, California schools have lost the music, art, physical education, 
library, and summer programs that were long considered part of the school system. 
Facilities, many built over fifty years ago, are in grave disrepair. Hundreds of students are 
taught in portable buildings and makeshift rooms, many of which are unsuitable for 
learning. All of these conditions are especially burdensome at a time when schools are 
expected to teach all students and hold them to higher standards. 

The prescriptive policy response in California has created new dilemmas for the teaching 
profession. 

© Legislation was passed to reduce class size in the first three grades. This brought 
thousands of underprepared teachers into the system and placed them in schools 
where students were most in need of expert teaching. 


O The Public School Accountability Act of 1999 called for the creation of standards at 
the state level that were mandated to guide all local curricula. The Academic 
Performance Index (API) was the cornerstone of the act; it provides a rating of schools 
that is based predominantly on their scores on mandated state tests, among them the 
California High School Exit Exam, which qualifies students for the diploma. The 
Statewide Testing and Reporting System (STARS) collects, manages, and reports the 
data from the testing. In response to the act, many large urban districts adopted 
rigidly standardized reading programs that limit teacher professional discretion and 
devalue their experience and expertise. It is within this context that Yvonne 
Hutchinson and Sarah Capitelli teach and use their classroom teaching as a 
springboard for leading their colleagues in collaboratively solving the issues they face 
daily. 
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Yvonne Divans Hutchinson: Connecting 


Teaching, Learning, Leading, and Living 


Yvonne Divans Hutchinson is an active member of the National Writing Project and is 
certified by the National Board of Professional Teaching Standards. An NWP teacher 
consultant since 1978, she has held various teacher leader roles over the years. She is part of 
a literacy cadre and coordinates teachers from across the disciplines who are interested in 
literacy development; she provides professional development and support as needed. A 
resource teacher in her district, she also serves as a curriculum coordinator, literacy coach, 
and cochair of the English department. Last year, she conducted all of the staff 
development at her school and was an official mentor for new teachers. She was a member 
of the second cohort of CASTL scholars and recently served as a National Board of 
Professional Teaching Standards scholar and an instructor at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and at the Los Angeles Unified School District. 

In all of these roles, Yvonne holds fast to a set of principles she learned as a young 
woman growing up in the segregated South in the 1940s. Her commitments and passions 
grew from the guidance of her mother and other African American women who encouraged 
her intellect and her love of reading and nurtured her as a young girl. She learned early to 
love reading and to care passionately about humanity. This same spirit pervades her ninth- 
grade classroom in South Central Los Angeles and her work as a teacher leader. For 
Yvonne, it all begins in the classroom. 
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The Context and Character of Yvonne's Classroom 


Yvonne teaches English at King/Drew Magnet School for Medicine and Science, which 
serves a largely minority population that is 72 percent African American and 22 percent 
Latino. As a teacher, Hutchinson's main concerns are that her students become good 
human beings, learn to appreciate the diversity in their classroom and the world, and 
become good readers and writers. Her teaching, which combines the two big ideas of 
literacy and diversity, was equally influenced by Martin Luther King Jr.'s statement about 
the importance of the “content of their character” and Alice Walker's comment, “I imagine 
good teaching as a circle of earnest people sitting down to ask each other meaningful 
questions. I don't see it as a handing down of answers.” Love of literature and learning to 
work with others regardless of their race, class, or ethnicity dominate the community that 
Hutchinson builds in her classroom. Recognizing the strong oral tradition of African 
Americans, she builds on this strength, even as she works to reduce the gap between her 
students’ oral expression and their reading and writing: 


I have made oral and literate discourse strategies a centerpiece of my high school English 

curriculum. I draw from the rich oral traditions of my African-American and Latino 

students and encourage them to use their oral skills to investigate rigorous literary texts 
to engage themselves and each other in substantive discussions about controversial issues. 

[Hutchinson, (2003)] 

On the first day of class, students come in and sit by their friends, dividing themselves 
along racial and ethnic lines; Hutchinson chides them about doing so. She turns her back 
and asks them to rearrange themselves so that they can learn more about each other and 
about life outside the classroom. This is the beginning of her efforts to raise the level of her 
students’ social attitudes, honor their talents, scaffold their learning, and develop their 
habits of mind. Her humor, warmth, and compassion make this first move possible, so that 
students can begin to learn racial tolerance as well as how to read, discuss, and critique 
literary texts. This, along with mutual respect and decency, are built into classroom work. 

Hutchinson believes that thinking about texts and participating in discussions about 
literature are essential skills: “hinking with text is where I begin with my students: avid 
readers, indifferent readers, struggling readers, functionally illiterate readers” (Hutchinson, 
2003). Her goal is to create literate discourse in the classroom. Drawing from her 
experience with students who are reluctant to participate in discussion, she has developed a 
protocol with stock responses that provides them with a language that they can use in 
discussion. 


To ensure that everyone, especially the most reticent student, speaks up in class, I require 
at least a one-sentence reply whenever someone is called upon in class discussion. The 
ground rule is that everyone must speak, if only to demur. And if a peer calls on another, 
the student must respond with a cogent answer. S/he cannot demur. The students learn 
stock responses so that everyone develops the habit of engaging in discourse. During 
discussion, which is usually open-ended, students are encouraged to express their ideas, 
thoughts, and opinions, and to justify them with evidence and logical reasoning. 
Students who are bereft of ideas momentarily may resort to the stock responses that 
appear below. Since we understand that everyone needs varying lengths of time to think, 
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members of the class will sit quietly and wait for a response from their more reticent 
classmates. They might even coach him/her to make the appropriate response. 
[Hutchinson, (2003)] 


Sample stock responses include the following: 


I don't know, but I will try to find out the answer and | when you don't know the answer 
get back to you. 


I regret to say that I am not prepared. when you haven't done the homework or are unprepared 
Please come back to me; I'm still thinking. when you are having difficulty coming up with an answer 


I do not wish to share this time, but I will be happy to | when the discussion is of a personal nature or you don't 
share next time. want to participate 


Yvonne has also developed a procedure for ensuring that all students have an equal voice 
in discussion and the opportunity to practice using oral language publicly. She calls on the 
first person, who then calls on someone else who is different in gender, race, or ethnicity. 
She also uses controversial issues to engage students in oral communication. For example, 
in a unit on corporal punishment, students read the section of Black Boy by Richard Wright 
in which he is beaten by his mother for lighting the house on fire. They then read two 
articles from newspapers that reflect differing views of punishment. Students then complete 
a comparative analysis of the three pieces and hold a whole-group discussion in which they 
relate the pieces they have read to their own lives. 





In addition to helping her students learn how to think about texts and participate in 
classroom discussions about them, Hutchinson builds in opportunities to use creativity in 
oral expression. Every day a scribe reports on the previous day's work. In this way, every 
student has the opportunity to practice the rigor of thinking, working, and participating 
with others; they are encouraged to be creative in their oral report of the previous days’ 
activities. By carefully scaffolding the learning and participation of her students, Yvonne 
creates a safe environment where students feel that they are learning to be in the world as 
they are learning to be students of literature. That Yvonne has been successful in achieving 
her two goals of enhancing character and increasing literacy is reflected in the comments of 
her students: 


The instructor's humorous discussions...made us feel like we were at home, learning on 
our own. | actually felt the connection with everyone... The mixture of races...made me 
feel more comfortable around other races. Working together made the class fun. [Daniel, 
tenth grade] 


I have now become an avid reader, thanks to (my teacher) introducing me to such 
writers as Walter Dean Meyers, Richard Wright, Terry McMillan, and many mote...I 
have grown a hunger for reading books, just as Richard Wright did. [Jamelle, ninth 
grade] 
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Connecting Classroom Practice to Teacher Leadership 


What makes teacher leadership at once so intriguing and so slippery is how closely it is tied 
to classroom practice and the ability to articulate what one does and the questions that it 
raises. Yvonne's leadership is tightly coupled with her commitment to her students’ 
learning, participation, and overall development. Having thought about, written about, and 
nuanced her practice, she never leaves the role of teacher behind; she takes it with her when 
she organizes, mentors, and engages other teachers as a leader among peers. She maintains 
her passionate commitment to developing civility and literacy. Her leadership practices 
with adults clearly reflect her beliefs about teaching, her embracing of difference, and her 
growing confidence and willingness to go public about her practice. 
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Beliefs and Practices 


Hutchinson views leadership in the same way that she views teaching: not as handing down 
information but as creating a circle of people who come together to share and learn from 
one another. Her approach is always to model participation, build habits of mind, and 
support people in becoming apprentices to their own learning. She often shows her 
colleagues how she teaches: how she engages students in a variety of learning activities, how 
she encourages the development of their own voice, and how she places student work at the 
center of her teaching. By demonstration rather than remonstration, she allows others to see 
that it is possible for all students to achieve, no matter what their social, economic, cultural, 
or educational circumstances. Through civil discourse, she engages teachers in 
conversations about their practice. Rather than judge teacher complaints about students, 
she redirects them by asking such questions as “What would you like to see?” By putting 
the responsibility back on teachers, she encourages them to better understand their own 
motivations and commitments to their students. They, like her students, find their own 
voice. 

Yvonne also engages teachers in telling stories of possibilities that are rooted in real 
practice. She encourages teachers to talk about their own work and build new strategies that 
enlarge and deepen their repertoire. Hutchinson recognizes that it is important to see 
authentic possibilities and understands that teachers, like students, need opportunities to 
actively engage in their own learning instead of being told what to do. While she is herself 
learning, she leads others by encouraging them to reveal to themselves and others what they 
are doing. She asks teachers to use the new and nuanced ideas they learn from one another 
to build on what they know about their own teaching, sometimes discarding, sometimes 
expanding, sometimes experimenting. 
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Respecting Difference 


Yvonne understands that in leadership, as in classroom teaching, she has to vary her 
approach for different audiences. Veterans and those new to the profession have different 
needs. Like all students, they require differing approaches to learning. 

Novice teachers appear to be more open and appreciative of opportunities to learn how 
to engage their students than more experienced teachers, but they need a boost of 
confidence. As students of their own practice, they appear to be more deferential and 
tentative than other teachers, but they are eager to do well and join in the collegial 
conversation. Avoiding the usual “sage on the stage” stance, Hutchinson shows what she 
has learned and how she continues to learn from her students by modeling her own 
inquiries about her practice. New teachers are excited about seeing strategies and 
approaches to literacy development and engagement and often try to emulate what they see. 
Hutchinson inspires and invigorates novices through her gentle and deeply thoughtful 
approach to her students and to her subject matter. Their comments of “I can't do it!” and 
“I'm no good” are met by Hutchinson's asking them to identify their strengths and begin a 
conversation about possibilities that can be tried. She offers numerous strategies from the 
context of her own work. 

Veteran teachers need to approach new ideas in very different ways from novice teachers. 
Veterans already have a repertoire of strategies that they have developed over time. Their 
interest lies in refining or adding to their repertoire. Sometimes they surface mandated 
needs for participation. Veteran teachers often start with “What else can I do? I tried this 
and it didn't work; what else can I do?” Hutchinson often begins by stating that she doesn't 
have the answers and then encourages teachers to use the opportunity to work together to 
share what they have developed. By including student work and student voices, she 
demonstrates how she constantly works to figure out the best ways to encourage learning. 
Hutchinson leads by modeling the kind of engagement with peers that she has with her 
students. When she models participation in her own learning, she inspires veteran teachers 
to share what they are doing. As teachers engage in a conversation with others, they come 
to replace their negative attitudes toward students with strategies for engagement and 
participation. 

Yvonne is effective with veteran teachers because she takes her own learning seriously. 
She is supported by a group of colleagues in her school who meet regularly to inspire each 
other with success stories, swap ideas, and figure out how to fix the trouble spots in their 
teaching. In these collegial conversations, both new and veteran teachers meet as friends to 
celebrate teaching, to exchange teaching ideas, and to affirm and confirm the wonders of 
teaching for each other. For further support, Hutchinson has several close friends who 
honestly share stories about all that is happening in their classroom. They provide mutual 
support, friendship, and guidance through the complexities of their teaching lives because 
they are connected by close friendship, respect for one another, and a love of teaching. 
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Going Public 


A major aspect of Yvonne's persona, one that distinguishes her as a teacher leader, is her 
willingness and courage to go public with her work and to encourage other teachers to do 
so as well. Her Web site, called “A Friend of Their Minds: Capitalizing on the Oral 
Tradition of My African American Students,” reflects the love of literature and the belief in 


humanity that characterize all of her work  (http://gallery.carne 
giefoundation.org/yhutchinson). 

The title comes from a passage in Beloved by Toni Morrison, in which Paul D. tells 

Denver about Settee, her mother, saying, “She was a friend of my mind.” I love that 

idea, and I think it captures the essence of my relationship with my students. 

[Hutchinson, (2003)] 

The site, which was developed when Yvonne was a Carnegie scholar, opens her classroom 
and her teaching to a wide audience; it makes her private classroom visible and her implicit 
assumptions explicit. The site includes teacher narratives about “thinking with text” and 
“question-answer relationships,” four videos (one instructional segment; what can be 
learned from the Web site; a reflective interview with Hutchinson; and interviews with 
students), and strategies for promoting literate discourse (including the stock answers). But 
the Web site is much more than the table of contents indicates; it is a revelation of how a 
teacher thinks, plans, revises, and reflects. Yvonne's Web site shows the power of going 
public and also demonstrates the confidence, competence, and commitment of an 
individual who models what she espouses as a teacher and as a leader. 

In all of her leadership work, Yvonne shows rather than tells, respects rather than 
prescribes, and engages in authentic conversation rather than lectures. Valuing community 
building, Hutchinson finds ways for teachers to contribute to their own work and that of 
their colleagues. These are the same values that drive her classroom instruction. 
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Sarah Capitelli: Leading Informally Through 


Inquiry into Practice 


Sarah Capitelli is a relatively new teacher, now in her fifth year of teaching at Melrose 
Elementary School in Oakland. The school's population is 79 percent Latino, 12 percent 
African American, and 5 percent Asian American students; all of the students that Sarah 
teaches are English language learners. Melrose has a reputation for taking its bilingual 
program seriously; it offers a sequence of experiences that begins with Spanish as the 
primary language and gradually progresses to full English instruction by the fourth grade. 
The school is a long-standing member of the Bay Area Coalition of Equitable Schools, 
which supports classroom-based teacher research. Teachers are regularly involved in 
research, both independently and as members of collaborative inquiry groups. 

Sarah's leadership emerged from her concern for the English language learners whom she 
taught and from her developing interest and expertise in teacher research: 


Since beginning my teaching career, I have been concerned with how to best meet the 

needs of my English language learners during English language development class. In 

particular, I am concerned with how to help them create a strong foundation for their 
learning of English. 

Sarah was first introduced to methods of inquiry during her first year of teaching, when 
she attended a series of professional development offerings given by Bay Area IV, a regional 
professional development consortium. While doing this, she was being mentored by Anna 
Richert, a well-respected teacher educator from Mills College who is known for her focus 
on inquiry into practice. As a student at Mills, Sarah had learned from Anna that inquiry is 
an important part of what it means to learn as a teacher. Her professional development 
experience, in combination with the Mills program in which she was involved, created a 
sense that inquiry was an important part of a teacher's repertoire. So as a beginning teacher, 
Sarah took it as the natural order of things that she should ask questions of her practice. 
Melrose was the ideal setting in which to apply what she was learning to a real-life problem 
in a school. Sarah began to research her own class as a second-year teacher. She was 
interested in understanding why some students did not improve in their ability to speak 
English. She began collecting data in the form of notes she wrote to herself. 
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Inquiry as an Entry into Leadership 


During her third year of teaching, Sarah became a Carnegie scholar. As with Yvonne, the 
scholars program provided her the opportunity to inquire into her practice more 
systematically, produce a product, and then make it public for others to see, adapt, and 
build on. During the Carnegie summer institute, Sarah came to understand that she could 
represent her inquiry topic through metaphor. She used trains as a way of representing 
different paths heading for the same destination: learning to speak English. In describing 
the bilingual students at her school, she explained that one group of students seemed to 
move seamlessly toward their goal. A second group traveled and made several detours but 
eventually got to the end of their journey. A third group was constantly derailed and never 
seemed to achieve their objective. She realized that the practice of grouping students by 
ability for one hour a day for language development kept the students on the separate 
trains; one group didn't succeed in learning to speak English. 

Sarah had been assigned to teach the lowest-performing group and for most of that time 
had been troubled by her lack of success. Her inquiry now took the form of a deeper 
analysis of the data she had collected. She looked at student work, examined report cards, 
and analyzed the progress of a cohort of eight students over the course of four years. With 
all this information in hand, Sarah was in a position to create products from her inquiry. 
She wrote narratives, produced slides, prepared a conference paper, developed a Web site, 
and made video clips of her classroom. Now she was ready to take her research and its 
findings to others. 

Sarah wanted to use her data to make a case for making fundamental changes in the 
structure and forms of bilingual instruction, for dismantling the practice of ability grouping 
for language learning and replacing it with heterogeneous classes. This was no easy task; the 
school had institutionalized the daily one-hour ability groupings, and many teachers were 
convinced that this was a good use of teacher and student time. By now, Sarah had read a 
great deal. She not only had her own research data to show but also could reference the 
research of others and demonstrate that the case for heterogeneous grouping had been made 
by others. After much discussion, she convinced her colleagues to let her try a pilot project 
in which the students would be heterogeneously grouped. She agreed to collect data on the 
impact of this form of grouping and report back to the others. 


I structured a new program in which I had a heterogeneous English language 
development class and organized multiple opportunities for students to talk with one 
another in English. The idea guiding this practice was that by talking with one another, 
students could help one another learn to speak English. The more experienced English 
speakers could assist those less conversant and, in doing so, learn more English 
themselves. Throughout the process, I collected various kinds of data...I also 
experimented, using video data to better understand what was really going on in my 
students’ conversations. 

At the end of the year, the data showed that the heterogeneously grouped students did 
better than the students who were grouped by ability on a variety of measures in reading, 
speaking, and conversing in English. Sarah was convinced, but she had to convince her 
colleagues that the change needed to extend beyond her classroom. 
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She first went public with the information about the success of heterogeneous language 
development classes to her collaborative inquiry group, where she garnered support for her 
proposal. She then took her findings, replete with supportive evidence, to the whole school 
staff. After much discussion, the faculty agreed to change the existing ability grouping for 
language classes in favor of a heterogeneous approach. A relative tyro had, by dint of 
research and data collection and analysis, influenced a veteran staff to make a profound 
change. 
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Leadership Beliefs and Practices 


Sarah's leadership beliefs were shaped by an inquiry process that she initially learned in her 
master's classes in college. She had the opportunity to extend her research into her school 
and then to refine it during her tenure as a Carnegie scholar. She learned how to go public 
with her work and how to speak to different audiences based on who they are and their 
particular interests. 

For example, the leadership stance that Sarah takes at her own school is different from 
the one that she assumes at other schools. She has become aware that sharing knowledge 
within one's own school is difficult and that she must be careful not to alienate people by 
coming across as too intellectual or too cocky about her own practice. The egalitarian ethic, 
which assumes that everyone is the same and that no teacher has more authority than 
another, as well as other teachers’ strong resistance to being told what to do and how to 
improve, make leadership in one's own school fragile and subtle. Respect, trust, and 
legitimacy must be developed over time, so that teachers will listen to the messenger. At 
Melrose, Sarah knew how to work with diverse groups and constituencies and how to build 
on the culture of teacher research to accomplish her goals. 

With audiences outside her school, Sarah advocates strongly for teachers to be thoughtful 
about their practice by doing research. She makes it clear that she sees teacher research as an 
effective way to learn to become a better teacher. Her message is not “Do what I do” but 
rather “Open yourself up to learning by doing your own research.” She models her process 
for others, describing how she went about asking a question, how it haunted her as she 
continued to collect data, and how she let her inquiry lead her and others to the conclusion 
that both the structure and the strategies that she and the school were using needed to be 
changed. She demonstrates how her research helped clarify some areas of her teaching and 
ask new questions of her practice. This is a powerful message for her to convey to teachers 
who are struggling with similar problems. Sarah exemplifies how, in its best sense, 
leadership by inquiry can lead to school reform. 

Outside her school, Sarah has presented to enthusiastic audiences. She has led a session 
entitled “The Impact of Teacher Research on School Policy: One Case Example” at a small 
schools conference. In a master's class at Mills College, she has shared her inquiry journey 
with the class, demonstrating how her inquiry has helped her constantly assess where the 
students are and how (or if) they are learning. At another school, Sarah and her colleagues 
in the English language development inquiry group presented to other teachers, with Sarah 
leading the discussion on school structure and how it affects student achievement. She has 
also presented her work at a support group meeting for teachers associated with the 
National Board of Professional Teaching Standards. She was enthusiastically received, both 
because of her dogged work on inquiring into her own bilingual classroom and because of 
her humility and struggle. She made the research process palpable, interesting, engaging, 
and authentic. Sarah presents herself as an inveterate learner; she inspires others to emulate 
her inquiry and to identify with her questions about teaching. 

In important ways, Sarah is learning how to nuance her message and how to draw from 
her own work in different contexts. At times, her central message is that her research 
questions have become a part of her practice. At other times, it focuses on having a good 
question or on the use of particular data sources (such as video clips) to focus her inquiry 
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on students. Sarah comes across as totally authentic, honest, and open about her struggles 
as a novice teacher but also as someone who is intelligent, thoughtful, and respectful of her 
students and the other teachers whom she addresses. 
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Leadership as Inquiry, Inquiry as Leadership 


During the past year, Sarah has become excited about using video to better understand the 
strategies, problems, and successes her students are having with learning to read, speak, and 
write in English. In her presentations to teachers, she has added a new topic: the 
significance of using video to discover how students learn. (See Sarah's Web site at 
http://gallery.carne giefoundation.org/collections/castl_k12/scapitelli/index.html.) 

As a teacher researcher who is new to using video in her classroom, I have come to see 

video as an inquiry tool for both the students and myself that provides the class with new 

windows through which to reflect upon English language learning and teaching. 

Like Yvonne, Sarah has her own Web site; it contains a series of video clips that 
demonstrate her classroom strategies and the impact of those strategies on her students. 
This has become more grist for Sarah's mill. She shows video clips to other teachers in her 
presentations and engages them in the problems of bilingual classrooms, questions of 
pedagogy, and strategies for student learning. She has also influenced Melrose teachers to 
use video as a source of achievement data. 

This is very powerful leadership from a teacher who has only been teaching for five years. 
With no formal roles, Sarah leads as a colleague struggling with many of the same problems 
as her peers. She is willing to go public with her practice, her questions, her data, and her 
strategies for inquiring into what is going on in her classroom. Teachers find such openness 
and authenticity attractive and inspiring. They, like Sarah, come to lead by inspiration 
when they reveal their classrooms to others. And it is her inspiration, rich narratives, and 
continuing enthusiasm for new techniques (such as video) that leads others to look at their 
own practice in new ways. Leading for Sarah is informal, collegial, and focused on inquiry. 
She clearly demonstrates to others what inquiry can yield when teachers make it a part of 
their teaching, personal growth, and continual professional learning (Eiler-White, 2004). 
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Leading in Maine 


Maine could hardly be more different from California. It is a small, mostly rural state 
whose entire student population would fill only a small portion of the seats in the Los 
Angeles County schools. Most of the population is white, with small immigrant 
populations just now entering the larger cities and towns. Because the long-established 
trades in manufacturing and the woods are fast disappearing, the state is trying to figure out 
how to shape a new economy and continue its cherished traditions. Maine is a local control 
state, where town meetings determine most aspects of civic life and where state mandates 
are shaped to accommodate local autonomy. Three initiatives, though not as restrictive as 
those promulgated in California, have had major impacts on the work life of teachers in the 
public schools and have set the stage for teacher leadership in the state. 
© Local accountability and assessment systems are part of state statute. Unlike other 
states, Maine leaves decisions about who will be promoted and who will graduate to 
local school boards. While the legislature has adopted a set of learning results to guide 
district and school planning, it has not mandated a state curriculum or high-stakes 
test. Rather, each district is expected to develop a local assessment system to measure 
progress on the learning results. A large proportion of teacher time and energy has 
been devoted to developing home-grown assessment and accountability systems. 


O The Maine Learning Technology Initiative is an ambitious, large-scale attempt to 
employ computers in classrooms. Its stated goal is to “transform Maine into the 
premiere state for utilizing technology in kindergarten to grade 12 education in order 
to prepare students for a future economy that will rely heavily on technology and 
innovation” (Lane, (2001), p. vi). The strategy is to equip every seventh and eighth 
grader in the state and their teachers with laptop computers, beginning in 2002. 

© Promising Futures: A Call to Improve Learning for Maine's Secondary Students (Maine 
Commission on Secondary Education, 1998) is a blueprint for secondary school 
reform in Maine. Produced by Maine educators and published in 1998, it supports 
practices that promote rigor, equity, and personalization for all students. In 2003, the 
Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation funded the Great Maine Schools Project, which 
works from the document to transform the landscape of secondary education in the 
state. The project employs three strategies: grants to schools, statewide networking, 
and public engagement. 

This is the context for Gerry Crocker and David Galen, two teachers with multiple and 
varied school experiences who have become leaders as well as teachers and are helping their 
colleagues to fulfill the expectations of the state without losing the autonomy that teachers 
in Maine have long enjoyed. 
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Gerry Crocker: Linking Vision, Beliefs, and 


Practice 


Gerry Crocker has been teaching and leading in Maine for twenty years. A vocal proponent 
of Promising Futures, she has been a high school science teacher, a school librarian and 
media specialist, a curriculum and assessment coordinator, a lead teacher in dismantling 
ability grouping at one high school, and a founding faculty member of another, where 
heterogeneous grouping was built into the design. As a school librarian, Gerry created the 
information literacy center at the new school and helped prepare teachers to incorporate 
information literacy and computer literacy into their teaching repertoire. She has also been 
a teacher educator and served as a content leader in the Maine Learning Technology 
Initiative. Currently, Gerry is a coach to four schools in the Great Maine Schools Project. 

Gerry came somewhat late to teaching. The daughter of working-class parents, she was 
told at any early age that college was not something for girls. Although she was in the top 
ten of her class, she did not apply to college; instead, she entered the workforce. After 
spending time as a waitress and in cross-country travel, she decided that she wanted more 
for herself. She won full grant funding to college, where she majored in hydrology. She 
graduated at the age of twenty-nine and took a job at an engineering firm. After a year, she 
asked herself, “What am I doing?” and enrolled in the Live, Learn, and Teach program at 
the University of New Hampshire. The entire program was, in her words, “geared to 
learning by doing and was all about Dewey.” 
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Beliefs About Teaching and Vision of Schooling 


Gerry has held fast to the vision of education she encountered in Live, Learn, and Teach 
and has continually searched for ways to enact its principles and practices in her teaching 
and leadership. The program centered on a ten-credit, seven-week summer experience in 
which a small group of would-be teachers lived together, alongside their mentors and 
advisers, in a community that they created together. The group worked as a team, “read 
and lived John Dewey,” went rock climbing and took risks together, prepared their own 
meals, worked in the surrounding community, and attended classes. Gerry's vision of 
teaching and schooling took root during that summer: 


In Live, Learn, and Teach I learned some common principles that have shaped my life. I 
believe that we should start with the end in mind; that is, we have to know where we are 
going and be sure to make that clear to our students. I believe that kids are at the center 
of learning, that my job is to get to know them really well and empower them. As adults, 
we have to organize school in respectful ways that accept kids where they are and move 
them forward. 

Gerry's early family experience did much to shape her deep commitment to developing 
schools that respect and acknowledge learners and encourage their potential and 
aspirations. She resonates with students who become discouraged because she knows what 
it is like not to have someone believe in her. Her empathy for teenagers and the lives they 
lead frames much of her perspective: 


The raw, human emotions that teens experience are unique and more intense than you'll 
ever experience. We have to teach them to cope as well as to learn academic subject 
matter. This is our job. 

For Gerry, heterogeneity in classrooms, the absence of tracking and ability grouping, is 
the hallmark of a respectful high school. This, coupled with teaching that engages students 
in challenging materials and scaffolds learning, supports and encourages student success. 
Gerry also values working within a professional community that fosters collaboration, 
teaming, honesty, and a commitment to having all students enter a future of promise when 
they graduate. 


My beliefs begin with the simple statement that all kids can learn. This doesn't mean 
they learn the same thing or in the same way. This is where many people get stuck. I 
believe that teaching is about unleashing potential, understanding students’ talents and 
strengths, creating places where they can learn and grow, helping them persevere in 
learning challenging material, getting them to think deeply about issues, helping them 
learn how to learn and to be resourceful, and know where to find the information they 
need. 

In all of her work as a teacher, librarian, and school and state leader, Gerry has faithfully 

enacted this set of beliefs. 
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Leading in Reculturing an Existing School 


After spending her first year as a teacher in a conventional and highly tracked high school, 
Gerry assumed a position as teacher-director of a small public alternative school that was 
designed to serve alienated adolescents who could not adjust to the regular high school. As 
teacher-director, Gerry implemented many of the ideas she had learned in Live, Learn, and 
Teach. She initiated a ropes course, taught students how to participate in and facilitate 
groups, and worked to help them feel empowered. Although student grade point averages 
and attendance rates increased, few students actually graduated. Somewhat dismayed, Gerry 
sought out a teaching position in a public school setting that closely reflected her beliefs 
and vision. 


Noble High School was an exciting place to be in the early 1990s. Located in rural 
southeastern Maine, it served a white working-class and poor population whose 
aspirations were low and futures severely limited. 


Noble High School was the first school I had heard of that was trying to put into 
practice the same tenets I had learned in Live, Learn and Teach. It was going to try to 
make Dewey live in a large public high school. 


Under the direction of a new principal, Pam Fisher, the school was in the midst of 
rethinking its mission and goals, its structures and norms, its methods and practices. 


Pam had set upon a monumental task. She was also a great mentor, always placing 
articles in our mailboxes and encouraging us to think in different ways. She sent out an 
e-mail about the first Fall Forum of the Coalition of Essential Schools. I badgered her 
until she agreed to let me accompany her to the conference. After the conference, I was 
hooked. I saw a common set of principles with Live, Learn, and Teach and felt I had 
become part of a movement. 

Gerry became a member of the school's leadership team, which went about the business 
of changing the tone and texture of the school. Propelled by the urgency of creating better 
futures for the current generation of students, the team did not wait to get everyone on 
board. 

The principal did a great deal of groundwork in the community, enlisting their support 
for transforming the school before making any formal proposals. When the team proposed 
the elimination of tracking, the establishment of grade-level teams, and the shift to a block 
schedule, it had the backing of the school board and of parents. As the new practices were 
implemented, about a third of the teaching staff chose to leave. Their positions were filled 
by others who shared the vision of the principal and the leadership team. Graduation rates 
increased, college acceptances soared, and state test results climbed from the bottom third 
to the top. In this flurry of change, Gerry took an increasing public leadership role at 
Noble. She also developed an interest in technology and how it could be used to further her 
vision of schooling. As a leader in professional development, she worked within the school 
and across the state as a presenter. 


There's nothing like presenting to help you understand what you're doing and why 
you're doing it. It forced me to stand up and solidify my belief system. I felt that I really 
helped people get off the fence and get with the program. 
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Noble became a code word for radical high school change within the state. Other schools 
talked about being “Noble-ized” with either fear or anticipation. Gerry became more and 
more of a spokesperson for the school. She found that much of her strength as a leader 
came from her honesty and willingness to express doubt and uncertainty. 


We never thought of ourselves as experts. We were always willing to share our failings. 

You have to talk about your failures, because you're always going to have them. 

After a brief sojourn in university administration and teaching and a one-year stint in a 
traditional school (where, she said, “Everything that I believed was called into question”), 
Gerry found herself at a turning point in her life and decided to retool herself; she enrolled 
in a master's program in library and information science. 
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Leading in Culturing a New School 


The call of public schools remained strong for Gerry. Armed with a new degree, she was 
ready to embrace a new challenge. She found that challenge at Poland Regional High 
School, a school that was not yet fully constructed and whose culture was being shaped 
before it opened. Gerry had the luxury of completing her degree and knowing exactly 
where she would be the next fall. 


I knew in December that I had the job. I got to tailor the rest of my master's program 
toward creating a high school library and multimedia center with a budget of $232,000. 
I was involved in the interim leadership team from the beginning and had a lot of input 
into the whole school. 


We were going to put in place all of the best work of the Coalition of Essential Schools 

and of Promising Futures. 

Gerry continued at Poland for four years. There she found the collegial setting and the 
shared vision she had imagined since her days as a student in Live, Learn, and Teach. “It 
was like a dream,” she says. 

The school that the leadership team designed was very different from any public school 
in the state. It was organized into grade-level teams. All classes were heterogeneously 
grouped, with an “honors challenge” available in each class. Every student was a member of 
a “roundtable,” or advisory group, that met consistently with one faculty member over four 
years. This ensured that every teacher knew a few students very well and that every student 
had one teacher who was an ally and an advocate. Traditional letter grades were replaced by 
Distinguished, Advanced, and Competent. Students had multiple opportunities to earn a 
Competent; failure was not an option. All students completed four years each of English, 
math, science, and social science and two years of foreign language, guaranteeing that they 
could enter college upon graduation. In order to graduate, in addition to accumulating the 
necessary credits, students had to complete a final exhibition, called the “senior 
celebration,” in which they conducted an in-depth investigation of a topic of interest and 
made a public presentation about it. Classes were usually team-taught; assessments were 
team-designed. The school governance structure involved faculty and students in a 
leadership team that was charged with making and enforcing policies and procedures. 

Gerry assumed many leadership roles at Poland. She was a mentor, known as an “Obi- 
Wan” to younger teachers, each of whom was called a “Skywalker.” She led in structuring 
the roundtables and helped develop the senior celebration. She coordinated the grade-level 
teams. Each team had a theme for the year: in ninth grade, it was community; in tenth, it 
was gateways toward a portfolio; in eleventh, it focused on careers and service; and in 
twelfth, it was all about the celebration. Gerry was one of eight coaches for the “critical 
friends groups” that were major vehicles for professional development in the school. Like all 
faculty, she participated in four different Tuesday meetings. The first Tuesday of each 
month was devoted to full faculty professional development decisions, the second to 
learning areas, the third to roundtable curriculum, and the fourth to critical friends groups. 

When the school was the target of criticism from a small parent group in the 
community, Gerry participated with other teachers, parents, and administrators in 
mounting an information campaign that won the confidence of the school board and the 
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town council. The going-to-college rate of students from the community increased from 35 
percent to 85 percent in five years. 


Poland Regional High School and I were a perfect match. It was a lot like falling in love. 
The intensity can't be sustained forever, but it is quite overpowering when you're in the 
midst of it. 
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Leading in Technology and Information Literacy 


Gerry's interest and expertise in technology provided another war-rant for her leadership 
both within Poland Regional High School and beyond it. She created the information 
center at the school. This was a place where students and faculty alike learned how to use 
technology to access information, to perform high-quality investigations and research, and 
to evaluate materials and resources. 


I believe that textbooks are not the best vehicles for learning. I would rather see kids 

construct their own “books” from the sources they uncover with the guidance of their 

teachers and me in the information center. In this way, the students not only gain access 
to current and accurate information, but they also learn to take control of their learning 
and to empower themselves as learners. 

As director of the information center, Gerry worked collaboratively with teachers to plan 
small classroom projects as well as the more ambitious senior celebrations. She helped the 
staff become information literate, so they could help the students. The success of the 
information center was immediate and lasting; it is still booked every hour of the school 
day. 

When the state began to plan the implementation of the middle school laptop initiative, 
it tapped Gerry for leadership. With the formal title of “content leader,” Gerry assumed a 
statewide role in helping teachers in language arts and libraries learn how to use laptops 
effectively in their classrooms. Although she was still located at Poland, Gerry had released 
time to conduct workshops for middle school teachers. She demonstrated how to access 
resources on the Web in order to conduct research and create instructional units. She 
showed how to use technology to teach and reinforce skills and to introduce and elaborate 
concepts. The results of Gerry's work and that of the other content leaders were impressive. 
Preliminary data indicate that the project is having a positive effect on student interest, 
attendance, motivation, school performance, and skills: 


Students have reported using their laptops to research information, complete 
assignments, create projects, and communicate with teachers and other students... They 
report an increase in interest in their schoolwork and an increase in the amount of work 
they do both in and out of school. The nature of student learning in classrooms may also 
be changing because students have the tools to pursue, organize, analyze, and present 
information more readily at hand. The classroom atmosphere seems to be shifting from 
teacher led to more student inspired instruction, with students spontaneously searching 
out new information using their laptops and openly sharing this knowledge...[Lane, 
(2001), pp. 20-21] 
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Leading in High School Transformation 


Gerry has now embarked on a new journey in leadership. She is one of the coaches for the 
Great Maine Schools Project and works as a coach with four schools that are striving to 
enact the principles of Promising Futures. Not coincidentally, one of the schools that Gerry 
coaches is Poland High. As a coach, she travels the state, helping the schools in her charge 
to personalize education, maintain rigor, and promote equity. She draws on all of her past 
experience when she meets with school faculty and administrators and assists them in 
plotting a course that often entails detracking the curriculum, reorganizing the school day, 
using technology to promote learning, and introducing advisories (in which a small group 
of students and one teacher meet regularly over the students’ four years of high school). 
Gerry describes her role this way: 


I lend support and help guide teachers in exploring new ideas—some I have experienced 
and others I have not. I look at a situation without having to live inside of it and can 
offer an objective viewpoint. Some days, I am a cheerleader. I may work with an 
individual teacher or with a small group, with the leadership team or the principal. I'll 
say, “What if...2” Invariably, people will launch themselves. I think what I do most is 
validate and challenge people in their own educational journey. 

In this new role, Gerry has been able to consolidate and use the skills, insights, and 

knowledge that she has accumulated over the span of her professional life: 


To me, this is the culmination of my career. It brings together all of my skills and then 
some. I am fascinated by the notion that we can move beyond having isolated islands of 
reform and develop a statewide movement that takes hold. And for the first time in my 
life, I have gained the level of confidence in working with adult learners that I think I 
need to be a true leader. 
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David Galin: Leading in the “Middle Space” 


David Galin is now in his fifteenth year in public education. For the major portion of that 
time, he has been an elementary and middle school teacher with a special interest in science 
and math. For the last five years, he has served in the hybrid role of coordinator of teaching 
and learning in Falmouth, a suburban district just north of Portland. Working on a teacher 
contract, David is released from regular classroom responsibilities to lead a variety of 
development activities in service of the district's efforts to comply with the rules and laws 
pertaining to Maine's learning results and the local assessment system. He facilitates 
certification by the National Board of Professional Teaching Standards for teachers in the 
district and works closely with school administrators to create and sustain internal 
conditions that support teacher leadership and learning and student success in the face of 
external expectations. As David is wont to say, he works in the “middle space between 
teachers and administrators.” 

Like Gerry, David came to teaching in his late twenties. A philosophy major, he entered 
a new post baccalaureate teacher preparation program at the University of Southern Maine 
that was designed for liberal arts graduates and had an emphasis on literacy. Although 
David says that it was a “highly erratic experience,” the program introduced him to 
compelling ideas about literacy, human development, and learning. He was especially taken 
with the ideas and values of one of his instructors in mathematics, an area that would later 
become a cornerstone of his teaching. Upon graduation, David secured his first teaching 
position as a fourth-grade teacher at an elementary school in a coastal community. 
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Beginnings: Teaching and Leading at the Same Time 


David considers himself lucky to have landed his first job at Coffin School in Brunswick 
under the principalship of Gil Peterson, an educator with many years’ experience as a 
classroom teacher and curriculum planner. Peterson had recruited a number of new 
teachers who, like David, had entered teaching as a second career. He strategically placed 
the newcomers throughout the school in the hopes that they would generate new ideas 
from within. 


The more I think about it, the more I realize what a great mentor | had in Gil. He 

helped me define my job as extending beyond the classroom from the very beginning. 

He encouraged me to think of myself as a leader, even though I was a new teacher. The 

first piece of good advice he gave me was to spend my first summer as far away from 

teaching as possible. So, I went to Costa Rica and learned about the rainforest. 

The rainforest experience was serendipitous. It positioned David to assume early 
leadership in a project that had just been initiated in the district. 

The Beacon Schools project was the result of a National Science Foundation grant aimed 
at improving the teaching of science and math in a collaborative of schools in the region. 
Because of his knowledge of and firsthand experience with an ecological system, David 
emerged as a leader in connecting science to the lives of students in his school and district 
and ultimately in the state. He led in Coffin's development of schoolwide study of the 
Maine coast. 

It was all about the teachers. Gil never stood up and said “me.” He turned over every 
presentation to the teachers. He allowed ideas to percolate up. And in that environment, 
teachers would pop in with an idea, bring it to 


the table, and we'd all make it happen. A teacher who had not left her classroom or done 

anything innovative in fifteen years would come in with her Bean boots and we were off 

to the ocean. It was a very special time, before the standards movement took hold and 
when teachers could really lead the work because it was really their work. 

David remained at Coffin School for several years, then transferred to another school in 
the Beacon project, where he was not so welcomed as a leader. David moved on to 
Falmouth Middle School, where he was hired as a sixth-grade science teacher and where he 
continued to combine teaching and leading. The position was a perfect fit. 


I worked alongside a wonderful teacher. We had a common schedule and a common 
philosophy and a room with an adjoining door. Our philosophy was that kids need to be 
connected to their place; we designed a unit to explore the woods around the school. We 
also believed that sixth graders are not little adults; we rejected the idea of a mini-high 
school, required minimal homework and minimal assessments. We wouldn't think twice 
about interrupting a lesson to deal with real issues. We fought the suburban paradigm; 
supported connected, active learning; and we got incredible results. 

Although he had no prior history in the district, David quickly achieved recognition as a 
leader. He became a member of the district's strategic planning committee and a charter 
representative to a newly formed curriculum, instruction, and assessment committee. This 
last was a stipendiary position that marked the district's first investment in teacher 
leadership as a strategy for change. He continued in these roles for two years, until a new 
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position was created that would involve him in the “middle space” between teaching and 
administration. 
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Teaching and Leading in a New Role 


David assumed the role of coordinator of teaching and learning during his third year in 
Falmouth. It was fortuitous that Leadership for Tomorrow's Schools (LTS) was just getting 
started and that David could enroll in the first cohort. This provided him an opportunity 
to learn about leadership as he practiced it. 


The experience of LTS made a huge difference. Most important was having the 
opportunity to share assumptions, develop a common language, be involved in joint 
inquiry, find a direction for my work in my new role, learn to craft a framework from 
shared learning, and see how to use existing resources to build capacity to get district 
work done. 

David's new position took him out of the classroom and made him look more like an 
administrator, leading his teacher colleagues to tease gently that he had “crossed over to the 
dark side.” On the other hand, it planted him even more firmly as a teacher, this time as a 
teacher of adults. 


This has been the tension for five years. I have had to learn to work in the middle space 
between teachers and administrators. I have found that I am most effective in doing this 
when I work in small groups or individually. In a high school meeting, I'll go and 
present an idea and be met with stony silence. The next day, I'll go and work with an 
individual, and we'll have a good conversation and make a plan for action. That's how it 
goes. In large group settings, people see me as an administrator. In a small group or one- 
on-one, they see me as a resource. 

David has come to believe that the role he plays in the district is within the purview of 
teacher leadership and that a principal cannot do this kind of work, especially in the new 
era of accountability. He also believes that teacher leadership adds value to the work of the 
district and makes a significant contribution to school change. 


The teacher leaders I work with meet regularly with the administrative team to learn and 

plan together. Without fail, those meetings create a much deeper understanding than 

when either group meets alone. Including teacher leaders in this type of work is one way 
that a district creates capacity for transformational change. 

David's leadership work is quite varied. He coordinates state and federal grants and 
oversees district professional development for administrators as well as teachers. He has 
helped create leadership teams in the elementary schools, which allow teachers to take 
responsibility for all content area work in grades K—2 and grades 3-4. He leads K-12 
curriculum development and curriculum mapping and works closely with stipendiary 
teacher leaders. And David was instrumental in having the district reallocate its professional 
development funds, increasing the general pool, and giving a larger share to the elementary 
level. That change has “enabled new work to happen,” he says. To his mind, his most 
important responsibilities lie in the areas of local assessment development and facilitation of 
National Board certification processes. 
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Local Assessment Development 


David is in charge of all curriculum and assessment development to bring the district in 
line with statutory requirements. This difficult and complex task requires a level of 
expertise and technical skill greater than that of most teachers; yet the state has made local 
assessments the hallmark of its strategy, viewing them as a hedge against the standardized 
measures and standardized means that have been adopted by most other states. David sees 
his role in all of this as being a translator: 


I see the numbers and the mumbo jumbo, and I try to find clarity. This is a translation 
process. But it is not a word-for-word translation; I bring my values to it. It is a value- 
driven translation. 

David has been very successful in bringing the Falmouth system up to date with state 
requirements. The Falmouth template has become an exemplar for many districts in the 
state and is highlighted in a statewide Web site. By inviting, mediating, and guiding teacher 
involvement, he has made difficult work easier to understand and manage. However, David 
does not view this effort as exemplary of the kind of teacher leadership he wants to 
embrace. David's passion in leadership lies elsewhere. 


There is a difference between translating for people and constructing with them. When 
you co-construct, people own the work. When you translate, they let you own it. They 
thank you for making the work easier, but the work isn't theirs. I am afraid that this is 
the way people lose their passion, and that is a great loss. I call it the standards-based loss, 
and it is something to worry about. 
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Facilitating National Board Certification 


David's position places him in charge of all district professional development. As part of his 
leadership in this area, he decided to find out about the process of certification for the 
National Board of Professional Teaching Standards. His district paid for him to attend a 
training session in Las Vegas, where he learned what the standards entailed, what the 
process of certification required, and how to work effectively with teachers toward 
demonstration. So far, he has provided guidance and support for two groups of teachers 
who have gone through the process, and he is about to start work with a new group. David 
considers his work in this area to be the most effective professional learning he has 
experienced and an empowering form of teacher leadership. 


Leaders have to be grounded in practice; you have to come back to it. It's a lens you have 
to look through staying current with realities of classroom teaching. I do the National 
Board work because it puts me in classrooms. I'm in there videotaping teachers, 
watching the tapes, going over unit and lesson plans. More than anything else, it has 
maintained my social capital. I've been out of the classroom for five years. This brings 
me back in. It is a true teacher leadership role with major implications for improving 
teaching and learning. 

David clearly articulates how the process of preparing teachers to complete their 

portfolios for National Board certification is a model for good professional development: 


It includes small cohorts of teachers working overtime with each other on a common 

goal; it allows for unlimited released time; it allows teachers to work together on 

common pieces; it makes practice more transparent; and it makes use of internal and 

external knowledge and connections. 

David can also identify why facilitation represents the kind of teacher leadership he 
wants to embrace: 


In this context, teachers look at their practice, and they improve. There is no other 
supervision/ professional development model I've seen that gets people to improve their 
practice to the degree that this does. To watch defensive walls break down is very 
different from watching people use someone else's templates or implement someone 
else's translation. This is about real ownership and allows teachers to reclaim their 
passion. It replenishes the standards-based loss. 
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Platform for Teacher Leadership 


David's vision of teacher leadership has deepened over time; it has its roots in his first 
experience as a teacher under Gil Peterson at Coffin School, where he learned that 


leadership is about letting go of your authority and letting others in, letting them lead 

the work. That is the sticking point. That's where you watch people fall out. But for 

teachers to grow, they have to be able to lead, and you have to not only let it happen, 
you have to encourage it and fight to maintain it even when it is easier for you to do 
things yourself. 

David has come to see teacher leadership as being about helping teachers make the 
transition from looking at curriculum and textbooks to looking at student work and teacher 
practice and from telling stories and relating anecdotes to looking at data and using them to 
make decisions about teaching and learning. 

David believes that for teacher leadership to be successful, it must have an infrastructure 
and an investment at the district level. These conditions for success became apparent to 
him when he enrolled in the Leadership for Tomorrow's Schools program. There he saw a 
clear difference between participants from districts that had made an investment in teacher 
leadership and from districts that had not made that investment: 


A few of us became a subcohort within the cohort. We all had released time positions, 
which was a good indication of the level of district support. We became a think tank, 
and we all got smarter exponentially. Some of the other participants didn't have that 
advantage. Their superintendents said they would lend support, but it was not as strong 
as it could have been. These people had little opportunity or culture in which to see 
themselves as leaders. They as much as said, “This will not go anywhere for me.” 

David is convinced that a large part of his success as a teacher leader in Falmouth is due 
to the commitment of the district and its willingness to reallocate resources to support a 
strong teacher leadership structure. 

Finally, David has come to view teacher leadership as a necessary but not sufficient 
element in school transformation: 


Unless you have teacher leadership and strong administrative leadership, you don't get to 
transformation. Teachers and administrators often get into “learned powerlessness,” 
especially when it comes to standards. When a new paradigm is introduced, the default is 
the known; the instinct is to re-create the second-grade classroom you experienced. It is 
up to both teacher and administrative leaders to create the conditions that push the 
conversation beyond blame and helplessness, to create a tone that says, “We're smart 
enough to make good choices for us and for our students.” 
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Teacher Leadership: From Practice to Theory 


In this book, our intent has been to set the context for the emergence of teacher leadership 
as an important way to deal with the impact of worldwide changes in schools. We have 
reviewed relevant research and written cases about two communities of practice that have 
developed ways of creating and supporting teachers as leaders. But it is in the work of 
Yvonne, Sarah, Gerry, and David that we gain deep understandings of why and how 
teachers take leadership positions and what they do when they get them. These teacher 
leaders give us reason to hope in this time of unprecedented change. People like these four 
deserve to be recognized and supported by others. Teacher leadership is one powerful way 
to make our schools work for everyone in them—the students and their teachers. 

What can we learn from our four exemplars about how to maintain continued optimism 
and passion for teaching and learning despite frustration and seemingly unsolvable 
problems? We believe that teachers who lead 

© Develop strong commitments to their students through their life experiences and 
their own teaching 

© Become inquirers into their own practice, helping them to become articulate about 
learning and teaching 


O Provide leadership through their example of becoming lifelong learners themselves 
O Take risks by expanding their own comfort zones and modeling experimentation 


O Inspire their peers through their commitment to continual struggle to improve their 
practice 


O Work hard at expanding their circle of friends and their own knowledge base 
O Organize novice and veteran teachers into communities of support 


© Care about the content and character of colleagueship as well as the content of the 

subject matter 

O Learn to lead through colleagueship and humility 

© Create incentives for themselves and others to understand that learning to teach is a 

lifetime affair within a community of learners 

© Understand that sensitivity to context and culture is a critical part of leadership 

O Find a variety of opportunities to lead and keep learning 

© Go public with their understandings about students, strategies for learning, and the 

organization of the curriculum 

© Pursue improvement despite negative responses to change 

When teachers lead, they help to create an environment for learning that influences the 

entire school community. Beginning teachers find sympathetic and knowledgeable 
colleagues to work with, examples of practice to emulate, and habits of inquiry that will last 
throughout their career. Veteran teachers open up to issues outside their classroom that 
affect what goes on inside; they find new reasons to share their hard-earned knowledge and 
identify with a larger community. These kinds of changes shape the school community 
indeed, making it more of a learning community leading to the recruitment and retention 
of more and better novice teachers, invigorating the professional lives of experienced 
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teachers, and raising the quality of teaching and learning for both students and their 
teachers. 

This is not to say that being a teacher leader is easy. We do not mean to imply that 
teacher leadership is fully integrated into the teaching culture, nor do we want to gloss over 
the difficulties that await professionals who seek to change the very concept of what it 
means to be a teacher. Change is always accompanied by conflict, disequilibrium, and 
confusion. In the current era, shaped as it is by dramatic changes in the world and 
dominated by a push toward accountability and standardization, change that calls for the 
development of communities may be even more difficult to achieve and maintain. 

Despite all of this, our study of teacher leadership imbues us with hope; it helps us 
envision a future in which teachers lead toward more democratic and enlightened 
schooling. The teacher leaders we have come to know are committed for the long term; 
they do not intend to give up on their students or one another. They plan to continue to 
assume responsibility for the deepening of their own practice and that of their colleagues. 
They are determined to become the architects of vibrant professional communities in 
which teachers take the lead in inventing new possibilities for their students and for 
themselves. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Who are the teacher-leaders in your school or district? 
2. What makes them different from other teachers? 


3. What are the challenges to teacher leadership? 


Note 


Melissa Eiler-White's unpublished doctoral dissertation, “Going Public: The Travel of 
Teacher Research” (Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., 2004), was very helpful in 
understanding Sarah Capitelli's practice and the importance of inquiry in her work as a 
leader. 
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Transcending Teaching's Past 


Barnett Berry 


The revolution in teaching is about ready to begin. 

—Shannon C'de Baca 
The History of The Teaching Profession in America is stormy and convoluted—and often 
framed by the struggle to determine who teaches what and how as well as under what 
conditions they do so and at what cost. Schools are filled with excellent teachers, including 
the ones we profile here, who can lead the way in transcending teaching's past that is 
presently complicated by ill-informed policy leaders, rigid-minded reformers, and “set-in- 
their ways” union leaders. 
The stories of two teacher leaders, Shannon C'de Baca and José Vilson, tell us much about 
how those who teach can transform their profession. We portray Shannon and José because 
of not just who they are but /ow they are leading. In this chapter, we alternate José's and 
Shannon's stories, because together they exemplify the transcendence of teaching's past. 
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Shannon, an Online Pioneer 


Shannon, a sixty-year-old Latina with thirty-eight years of award-winning teaching 
experience in science, lives in Nebraska, New Mexico, and Hawaii. After three decades of 
teaching in brick and mortar schools, she now teaches for lowa Learning Online with a 
teacherpreneurial reach that enhances her work with high school students. Her interaction 
with one student, Andrew Gibbs, provides a portrait of her online teaching. 


10:22: Andrew Gibbs has just beeped you! 

10:22 Andrew: question on marble lab what's the group data 

10:23 Shannon: hi Andrew 

10:23 Shannon: Group data is the data you post and pull off the WIKI 

10:23 Andrew: ok 

10:23 Shannon: The wiki can be found on the homepage in the upper left hand corner. There is a link. 
10:24 Andrew: thanks 

10:27 Andrew: OK, I see it. That helps. Do we average the group data? 


10:28 Shannon: well yes and no. There is a calculation in the lab directions for the group data. But 
basically all you do is use the compilation of the group data so that you can use the same calculation 
and have more data to work with. 


10:28 Andrew: ok 
10:28 Shannon: So, the width of the field and all that stays the same 
10:28 Shannon: Yes, but the number of trials and the number of hits/misses changes. 


10:29 Andrew: ok we used a smaller field 34.5 cm but I see 12 other groups who used that width 
should I just use their data? 


10:29 Shannon: Yes, that is good. Tell me why you think you only use that data? Want me to look at 
the group data and help you work through it? 


The core of what I do is the same as what I did in the classroom with the technological twist. 
It is doggedly communicating with kids. 


—Shannon C'de Baca 


The kind of flexible schedule Shannon has carved out for herself allows her also to 
mentor out-of-field chemistry teachers in rural high-needs schools. After she taught herself 
“a bit of Arabic,” she began to consult and teach colleagues in Bahrain, “who became 
hungry for online learning and wanted to expand their pedagogical skills.” Shannon's 
teaching has been recognized with honors from the Milken Family Foundation, National 
Science Teachers Association (NSTA), the Iowa Department of Education, Sertoma, and 
PBS, where on the televised series for NOVA, she gives her chemistry students, anytime 
and anywhere, opportunities to learn such concepts as “pressure” through the study of 
submarines, secrets, and spies. She has hosted the Annenberg-funded television series, “The 
Missing Link in Mathematics”—which to this day she is eager to improve. 

Shannon is relentless about the quality of her work, and in grand teacherpreneurial 
fashion is always the first one to identify how she can improve on what others would think 
would be a grand success. She is a pioneer in the wild west of online learning where she has 
mastered what few have: the development of a vibrant virtual community of learners. And 
while she uses Skype and Adobe Connect Pro and two-way audio-video to work with kids 
—“visual cues are essential to knowing them”—Shannon has ideas that can blow the mind 
of the emerging twenty-something education entrepreneur. 
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José, a Seeker and Powerful Speaker 


José, a thirty-year-old born in New York City, who is immensely proud of his Dominican 
and Haitian heritage (his parents were born and reared there), has been teaching for seven 
years and after a brief stint in the world of computer science, entered teaching to serve “kids 
just like (him)” in the Washington Heights neighborhood of Manhattan. Even with his 
deep knowledge of the children of Washington Heights and his tutoring experiences while 
majoring in computer science at Syracuse University, José was not well prepared for 
teaching. Entering teaching through the New York Teaching Fellows Program, with only a 
five-week training program modeled after Teach for America's, José struggled in his 
“classroom of the most diverse students with widely varied learning needs.” But like his 
colleagues highlighted in this book, José learned to develop a “collaborative spirit” and 
improve his teaching over time. In many ways, José attributes his “relentless search” for 
teaching more effectively to his own parochial school teachers who he watched “sitting 
down” and “figuring out” problems together. “I think I began my journey as a teacher 
leader back then,” José told us, “because with parochial education the reality is that 
administrators don't matter when it comes to teaching, teachers run the instructional 
show.” 

José is a committed poet, writer, web designer, and community organizer. He has 
consulted for the General Electric Foundation to advance new ideas for educators, created 
assessment tasks and developed curriculum maps for his school, and has served as a fellow 
with the Acentos Foundation, a Bronx-based organization dedicated to the development, 
discussion, and dissemination of poetry and literature by Latino and Latina writers. His 
blogs have won numerous awards, and his writing appears not only at The José Vilson— 
but has also been featured on CNN.com, Time Out New York, NY Mag Intelligencer, 
Black Web 2.0, the Chicago Sun-Times, and GothamSchools.org. 

His passionate and powerful manner and “intelligent humility” are beginning to spread 
virally, with his TEDxNYED talk on teacher voice as well as with his “This Is Not a 
Test”—a fiery poem delivered at the 2011 SOS March in Washington, DC. 
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The Gendered History of Teaching 


Over two hundred years ago, America's teachers were hired to transmit values and to some 
extent the basic skills of the day. But perhaps most important, teaching also has been 
constrained in its development as a profession because teachers, who have been primarily 
female, are expected to perform numerous custodial responsibilities in the service of 


children and their families For most of teaching's past, women would not only work for 
much cheaper wages, but were also seen as more “naturally” inclined to teach children in a 
job that was thought not to require a great deal of intelligence. 


(Reformers) like the stereotypes of the impossible superhero and the demure cheery godmother; 
the former almost impossible to reach and sustain, the latter drawing on shades of sexist views 
of women who dedicate themselves to the lives of children daily. 

Teachers are often admired for service by parents, but just as often bear the brunt of 
disdain when public education is being criticized. And they are typically appreciated for 
serving children, but mocked for their assumed lack of intellectual ability and their 
perceived inability to compete in the larger labor market. Indeed, the younger the student, 
the less status his or her teachers hold. Even in prestigious professions, like medicine, 
pediatricians earn less than any number of specialists. In America, taking care of the young 
has never generated much prestige for any occupational group. 

In explaining the struggle to professionalize teaching, educational historian Kate 
Rousmaniere could not have said it more eloquently: 


The history of teaching in America is a history rife with political dynamics, social drama, 
and philosophical debate. It is also a history of a class of workers struggling with 


economic insecurity and social ambiguity while at the same time striving for their own 


understanding of professional excellence.? 


Even today, mobilizing teacher leaders to transform their profession is undermined by 
society's devaluing of women as leaders in organizational life. The documentary film, Miss 
Representation, draws back the curtain on “how mainstream media contribute to the under- 
representation of women in positions of power and influence in America”—revealing why 
policy makers and reformers continue to resist the professionalization of teaching. The film 
paints a bleak portrait of how, even in twenty-first-century America, our nation ranks 
ninetieth worldwide in female representation in legislatures as “a woman's value and power 
lie in her youth, beauty, and sexuality, and not in her capacity as a leader.” 

Shannon told us: 


I remember sitting when I started teaching and coaching volleyball, and hearing one of 
my male peers say within earshot, “How could you pay Shannon as much as “Bob' who 
coaches cross-country?’ The gender bias was palpable. There is this rich history in 
education of encouraging men to be administrators and be in more of that powerful 
sphere of influence. And it still is today, in 2012. In my entire career, I have had only 
two female administrators. Resistance to teacherpreneurism today comes from their 
limited views of teachers versus administrators versus leaders of reform, and who needs to 
be in charge of whom. 
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Perhaps, because of gender bias, very few of today's reforms focus on teachers as an 
investment to be made. Instead, teachers are treated more as an expense to be lowered. In 
the early years of teaching, female teachers, who were barred from being married, taught in 
exchange for room and board. Later, women teachers were paid considerably less than their 
male counterparts. The single salary schedule, a twentieth-century policy invention, was 
instituted to countermand “overt” gender, and later, racial discrimination.? And while this 
is no longer the case, teacher leadership may very well be undermined, we note with serious 
chagrin, because today the large majority of teachers—76 percent—is female. 
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Teaching as a “Semi-Profession” 


Teaching has been examined closely for a very long time by a wide array of scholars, 
representing varied disciplines. In fact, both Willard Waller's pre-Depression text, Sociology 
of Teaching, and Dan Lortie's civil rights era book, Schoolteacher, address issues on the 
systematic devaluing of teachers that are still present in American society today. Both speak, 
with rich empirical evidence, of how school hierarchies isolate and divide teachers and 
devalue the knowledge and expertise that they possess. In the late 1920s, Waller claimed 
that policy makers and administrators sought and demanded teachers with “inflexible” 


personalities so they would “conform to the necessities of the authority.”4 It is Waller's 
presentation of a teacher contract that portrays the place of those who teach within the 
educational hierarchy. 


I promise to remember that I owe a duty to the townspeople who are paying me my 

wages, that I owe respect to the school board and the superintendent that hired me, and 

that I shall consider myself at all times the willing servant of the school board and the 
townspeople. 

Like Waller, Lortie asserts that teachers are trained for conformity rather than creativity. 
He titles one of Schoolteachers' chapters “Divide and Conquer,” in which he discusses the 
importance of rank and position throughout school systems. He concludes that principals 
are afraid of central administrators who are afraid of school boards, and that each of the 
three conspires to make it clear to teachers that except for students, it is teachers who are on 
the bottom rung of the organizational food chain. Lortie pointedly addresses egg-crate 


schools that stifle both teacher collaboration and their leadership, thus preventing 


colleagues from sharing their expertise.° 


In 1996, the National Commission on Teaching and America's Future—under the 
leadership of Linda Darling-Hammond—argued that schools are organized as a “vestige of 
the Taylor model of industrial management from the 1920s, in which jobs are broken up 
and highly specialized, and some staff are supposed to think, plan, and coordinate work 
while others are supposed to do it.”4 

In some ways not much has changed since the 1920s or the 1990s. Teachers are still 
working in what sociologists like Lortie call a “semi-profession” where standards of practice 
are defined by those outside of the classroom, who know little of what it means to teach 
effectively in a real world context. 

Elena Silva, then writing for Education Sector, a DC-based think tank, noted a few years 


back: 


Studies of the modern work force, across industries, show several markers of professional 
work. For one, workers are networked in teams—in person or virtually. Teachers, 
however, typically work alone for most of the roughly 52 hours a week they spend 
managing, instructing, grading, and planning for hundreds of students with a wide range 
of needs and skill levels. Even brand-new teachers, nearly a fifth of whom have not had a 
single hour of classroom training prior to beginning, learn to navigate this complicated 
world of work by themselves. 
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Left alone in their classrooms, teachers are not likely to play a major role in defining and 


improving the core features of their work, another marker of professionalism.2 


Part of the problem with education is that teachers have been simply too busy to insert their 
voice into the conversation and excluded from the reform conversations for a variety of reasons. 


—Shannon C'de Baca 


Arthur Wise, former president of the National Council on Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (and Chair of CTQ's board of directors), sums up where we are in the teacher 
leader movement. 


I think the frustration of teachers, accomplished teachers—teacher leaders and now 
teacherpreneurs—is beginning to really show. They are busting to get out of the cage 
because they know they have the knowledge and skill to reform the field in ways to allow 
their expertise to extend to not just the 25 or 30 students in front of them but to 
hundreds or even thousands more by virtue of their influence on other teachers. This has 
happened in other fields. Why has that not happened in our field? Why do we not have 
that level of confidence in teachers? We need a revolution. 
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A Small Revolution Begins 


José entered teaching thirty years after the publication of Schoolteacher, but found many of 
the same conditions Lortie documented: 


When I began teaching at Inwood 52, most teachers were so accustomed to working 
solo, and they all had so few opportunities to learn new teaching strategies. And they 
were so beaten down by DOE administrators who said “no.” 


So when I suggested new approaches, they would say, “That's not going to work for me.” 

I then showed them what we could do about it, connecting to social and health services, 

how to talk to parents, divvying up responsibilities. It did not take long for us to learn 

how to work as a team. 

José has led a small revolution in how teachers in his Washington Heights school work 
with one another—and now he often blogs and speaks about school reform. The José Vilson, 
with over four years and the 1,000-plus posts published, also connects readers, including 
his teaching colleagues, to lesson plans and “bridges to practices” that would not be shared 
without the Internet. His writing often chastises both “higher ups” and his fellow teachers 
who are “still waiting for manna (or the right program) to drop from the sky.” With 
eloquence, he reveals how policy leaders actually promote the status quo with their 
accountability schemes; he often disregards what some believe are union protocols in order 
to deliver what he believes “kids need”; he takes umbrage with teachers who uncritically 
critique the Common Core standards; and his “open letter” to New York school 
commissioner John King makes a powerful case that standardized testing is not natural to 
teaching and learning. He teaches “no excuses” school reformers about the difference 
between an excuse and a reason. But unlike pundits on the typical two sides of a policy 
issue, José has solutions and takes risks and promotes both: “In other words, just get it 
done. Ask real questions. And know the ledge before you jump off it.” 

José takes on reformers’ rhetoric about improving the lives of all students. For instance, 
under Joel Klein's tenure as the chancellor of the New York City schools, the achievement 
gap between black Hispanic and white/Asian students widened. He speaks boldly to why 


we all must do more to attract and retain black/Latino male teachers like himself. Only 2 


percent of our nation's teachers are black men.2 
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A Culture of Trust and Transparency 


José's Caribbean roots have something to do with his connectivity with the students he 
teaches. So does his embrace of pop culture and his skill in using poetry and rap music to 
communicate with his students. When visiting José's room at Inwood 52, we had a chance 
to sit down with one of his eighth-grade math classes where an atmosphere of trust was 
unmistakable. 

We asked them to wait until José left the room, and then with unbridled enthusiasm, the 
students began to talk at once with phrases like “he makes us think,” he is “very funny,” he 
has “so much patience,” and “I am more confident that I can learn when he teaches me.” 
Then Ashley, who José inspired to engage in community service (and who now wants to be 
a teacher), got her peers to settle down so she could be heard loud and clear: 


I think Mr. Vilson is a really great teacher. In the 7 grade I used to have problems with 
math, but with his way of teaching I don't. Now it clicks for me. He really knows all of 
us. 

Principals who embrace teacher leaders like José can be a catalyst to move the profession 
forward. Sal Fernandez, who not only taught previously at Inwood 52 but also spent his 
junior high years there, is that principal. Fernandez spoke about changing school culture—a 
change that included José Vilson as a teacher leader. 


We took that school, which had a lot of challenges. Then we started building this 
teacher-led mindset of collaboration. I felt that the teachers really needed to have more 
input. So I developed an instructional team. I let the APs continue doing their 
administrative duties, but I know the system and found a way to build more hybrid roles 
for teacher leaders like José. We started looking at student work, not just test scores. We 
did it together. We listened to each other. This is how we have developed our own 
teacher framework. 

José was placed in a hybrid role as math teacher and coach, as well as data analyst and 
web developer. His job was to fuel collaboration among teachers inside of Inwood 52, using 
a new tool he created to examine student performance across the core content areas as well 
as a website he designed to communicate more effectively with the community of 
Washington Heights. 

As we walked down one of the long hallways of Inwood 52 with a small group of 
teachers, one of José's colleagues told us: 


José inspires me. He teaches in my room once a week, and I have a chance to see him 
teach. Right from the beginning, he develops a very strong rapport with his students so 
there is a very strong level of trust in the class. They aren't afraid to ask him for help. 
There is mutual respect. Respect is a big thing for our kids. If they feel respected they 
will follow you. 


When we asked about their team meetings, another colleague said: 


He never monopolizes the conversation. He respects us. He knows that all of us are 
experts. He lets us voice our opinions. He is a good listener, but at the same time he has 
been very supportive of the math teachers and all teachers in the school. He is our coach. 
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José often visits my class and makes suggestions as to my teaching strategies—but he also 
wants me to offer suggestions to him. 


José told us: 


People want to talk to each other now. They want to see how teachers talk to each other 
now. The difference is that it is a 180 from when I came in. People don't just work in 
pockets now; they want to go visit each other's classrooms. Doc (Sal) has really pushed 
us. At some point, he wants to make it like a peer review, where we conduct Japanese 
lesson-studies to improve our practice and create more accurate evidence on what our 
students know or do not know. 

The writings of both Waller and Lortie addressed the institutional and societal pulls that 
have kept teachers from becoming leaders and teacherpreneurs. It is important to 
emphasize that neither book represented teachers as victims but rather as part of an 
authoritative top-down system that needed teachers to transcend it. For both scholars, it 
was the authoritative co-option of teaching that lessened the quality of learning and 
prohibited those who knew the most about teaching and learning—teachers—from being 
participants in shaping educational policy and the spread of their pedagogical expertise. 
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A Classroom Without Walls 


Shannon's emergence as an online teacher frees her from many of the structural and 
temporal constraints that undermine her colleagues teaching in brick and mortar buildings. 
In an Education Week article, she wrote: 


I walked into my (old) high school and was comforted by some of the changes I saw in 
terms of flexible room arrangements and technology. Then a bell rang and I was back in 
the 1960s. The students still move from teacher to teacher six to seven times each day. 
We have made many changes, but we have not altered the most powerful variable in the 
equation: time. 


I teach online—and have seen how time can be used differently. Can... and must. I have 

nine students who work more than 40 hours a week on a family farm, eight that handle a 

significant share of the child care for their working parent(s), six who work two jobs, and 

many students who have added my class to an already packed daily schedule. I cannot 
teach from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. and meet the needs of all of these kids...In my classes, we 
negotiate my day-to-day schedule.12 

In the egg-crate classroom, described by Lortie four decades ago, teachers are “invisible” 
even when an administrator comes in for a classroom period to quickly and often 
superficially review pedagogical practice in action. 

“In face-to-face teaching I can close my door,” Shannon told us. “And I have a self- 
contained curriculum and I can teach all day long and not see another human being and be 
very successful—at least in my mind.” 

Shannon tells us: 


In the online world the doors are wide open—my supervisors and parents can see what is 

going on whenever they want. It is a very open classroom, which is unnerving to some 

people but very powerful in that it forces me to work differently and I have to 

collaborate. 

Shannon points out that online work requires a new form of collaboration that includes 
students as well as teachers. 


The content is always available and my direct instruction is used much more 
strategically. Students have a regular video meeting with me twice weekly often on 
Skype. I can usually gather them into three or four working groups and those who miss a 
meeting catch up using the archived video or email. 


I teach chemistry and I can tell you that deep abstract knowledge requires some think 

time. Students need to see a concept several times via a variety of lessons and contexts. 

My goal for my students has always been mastery, and sometimes it takes students more 

than a day or even a week to reach deep understanding. 

It is about relationships—about which Shannon speaks so eloquently. 

Shannon's online teaching is not about a quicker and less expensive way of readying 
students for standardized testing. It is serious learning—and students and teachers taking 
control over time, schooling's most critical commodity. 
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Resisting Traditional Hierarchies 


Over the years, what follows is just a sampling of what Shannon has led: 
O Increased student enrollment in upper science courses by 165% 
O Served as district new teacher induction facilitator 
© Wrote mentoring handbook for new teachers and metro mentors 
© Chaired diversity committee at state level 
QO Wrote and implemented the minority parent involvement plan for four school 
districts 
© Designed and implemented six student engagement programs 
QO Wrote curriculum standards for the National Center for Education and the 
Economy 
© Conducted equity reviews of student assessment programs 
O Led Teacher to Teacher training workshops in ten states 
© Created Nova in the Classroom videos 
© Reviewed and analyzed science and mathematics standards documents (for Texas, 
Florida, Maryland, Nebraska, Illinois, and Ohio as well as the National Research 
Council) 
© Coordinated the hazardous waste cleanup of district science facilities 
© Implemented science outreach program for elementary schools 
© Coached basketball and volleyball 
© Spearheaded the Iowa Distance Learning Network 
2 Consulted for Iowa Public Television, The Council For Basic Education, National 
Center for Education and the Economy, WGBH- NOVA, The US Mint, The 
Alliance for Restructuring Education, Council of Chief State School Officers, Milken 
Family Foundation, National Education Association, National Science Teacher 
Association, the U.S. Department of Energy, U.S. Department of Education, New 
Mexico Department of Education, and Achieve... 
© And she never left the classroom. 

During her career, Shannon never looked for high profile leadership. In fact, in spite of 
her rambunctious sense of humor, she (and most all of the teachers we profile) is much 
more of a noiseless leader, described more fully by Susan Cain in her popular book, Quiet: 
The Power of Introverts in a World That Can't Stop Talking. Cain makes the case that 
introverts do not always go hand-in-glove with ideas about power and leadership. And 
perhaps this is why reformers routinely overlook teachers, who may be more introverted 
than not, as leaders outside their schools, districts, and states. Often it takes just one or two 
people to see the quiet power of introverts—and spur them on to lead. 

Elizabeth Stage, who is now director of the world-renowned Lawrence Hall of Science, at 
University of California, Berkeley, and an elected fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, was “lucky enough” to meet Shannon some twenty years ago 
when she was leading an effort to promote science standards nationwide. 
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I remember looking for a diverse group of teachers to build consensus around the future 
of teaching science in America's schools. There was no diversity except from a group 
selected by the lowa Department of Education. There was Shannon sitting in the back of 
the room—and I soon realized how smart she was, how she used humor to diffuse tense 
situations, and how good she was at driving change from the back seat. She was a 
problem solver. She was a one-person civil rights commission of sorts. 

Elizabeth told us more about the basis of the teacherpreneurial skills Shannon has and 

uses: 


The sense of humor that makes Shannon find the preposterousness in many things 
creates a great deal of creativity as well as takes on an aura of irreverence. | like that, but 
many people do not like irreverence in teachers. 


And teachers are not known to have irreverence. Shannon continued: 


Teachers are used to being in a subordinated position where they are not supposed to 
publicly question authority. It's a gentleman's agreement between the teachers and 
principals that what happens in the classroom stays in the classroom. 

But according to Elizabeth, Shannon learned how to “negotiate a different 
circumstance”—leading her to find more and more opportunities to lead in provocative 
ways. 

The next thing was Elizabeth finding a way to work through Shannon's district 
bureaucracy to buy out her time. Shannon said, “I took that contract and stretched it to the 
limits giving me a chance to work with other groups.” In recalling her early days of working 
with education reform on the national stage, Shannon noted: 


In the 1990s, I was asked by Marc Tucker and Lauren Resnick—who were big fishes in 
the education reform world—to work with them on new science standards and 
assessments. I had learned to translate how I connected to students to how I worked with 
parents, administrators, and school board members. I used those same skills on the 
national level. I have always had professional relationships with a vast array of education 
stakeholders and quite frankly different segments of our society. I can't remember a time 
I wasn't occupying a role that wasn't a little outside just the classroom—and it has just 
grown. 

Shannon continued, “When I got significant push back from my administration I began 

to do most of my work with outside groups out of my contract hours.” 


The work with PBS and Iowa Public Television gave me an audience outside the school 
system and a large policy voice in the state. I took those contracts because I love the 
medium and it gave me a chance to bring my kids into the mix. I did get to use my 
classroom for filming on multiple projects. That made me view how well my day-to-day 
work could communicate to an outside audience what I found important to focus on 
and have the students engage with. I loved those jobs because they gave me a wider view 
but also, like the student work with NSP, really improved my practice. I was becoming 
much better at my craft. 


But the crab bucket culture of public schooling prevailed: 


OK, here is where I tell you that the added attention took a toll. There was some lack of 
understanding with my colleagues in my building about my work and role. That hurt me 
as a leader in my building but my leadership in the state was expanding. But this did not 
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stop me. 

But she wonders how her career might have been if she had been able to “manage this all 
through the district without treating it like two separate jobs.” But one thing she does 
know is that there are many teachers like her. “My guess is there are at least 20 percent who 
are ready to lead and capitalize on opportunities like I have,” she said. “Online learning is 
going to enable us to spread our expertise like never before.” 


I may have never wanted or needed to lead from the top. However, I became well- 
connected plankton. Plankton may be at the lower levels of the ocean food chain, but it 
is everywhere and you can't get rid of it. 

There are lots of teachers who, like Shannon, with curiosity, and with the right supports, 
can spread their ideas and lead in powerful new ways. 

Dennis Bartels, executive director of the Exploratorium, an exemplary museum of 
science, art, and human perception in San Francisco, also met Shannon two decades ago— 
and saw impressive qualities in her, almost immediately. As an international expert in 
science education, Dennis has had opportunities, since 1991, to work with Shannon on 
developing new standards and assessments. He told us: 


Shannon is uniquely bilingual in both policy and pedagogy. By that I mean she has 
learned to communicate effectively in both worlds. She is deeply curious about how 
systems work. If an alien from Mars landed on Earth, some people would be threatened 
by their differences. They might be afraid and either retreat or lash out. Not Shannon. 
She would want to know how Martians work. Now if only the Internet can help us 
cultivate more Shannons—I bet it can. 

As Shannon told us: 


Soon teachers will be able to show to the public what they do—and the benefit they 
provide to students, families, and community. The public needs to know more than the 
individual teachers who taught them or their children. They need to know more of them 
as a collective, both in their communities as well as in others. Identifying and elevating 
teachers, most notably in the eyes of the public, will galvanize enormous possibilities of 
transformative leadership from the classroom to the Capitol—and everywhere in 
between. And the demand will follow. Soon teachers, mobilized through the powerful 
virtual communities like ours as well as others who will be emulating us, will bring 
greater clarity to the complexity of teaching and how and why teacherpreneurism drives 
the kind of 21st century public education system all students deserve. 

Some eighty years ago, Willard Waller argued that schools exist within the “despotic 
political structure.” His analysis (and Lortie's that followed) pointed out how societal and 
educational hierarchy isolates and divides teachers, and devalues the knowledge and expertise 
that teachers possess—a system that the teacher leaders like Shannon and José challenge, 
resist, and contradict. And we agree with Dennis, the Internet will not only help make 
them more visible, but also help them create more teacherpreneurs. In doing so, teaching's 
past—dominated by stark lines of distinction between those who teach and those who lead 
—will finally become history. More teachers will lead, and more administrators will teach, 
and in doing so, will blur the lines of distinction between those who teach and those who 


lead. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Can you identify with either Shannon or José in this chapter? Why or why not? 


2. Do you agree that very few if any of today's reforms have little to do with spreading the 
expertise of teachers? 


3. What do you think of the notion of teacherpreneur—a teacher who is an entrepreneur? 
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Selected Web Sites 


In this section you'll find a list of resources online that are discussed within this chapter. If 
you find that any of these links no longer work, please try entering the information in a 
search engine. 

A note from Shannon C'de Baca to NOVA teachers can be viewed at 

http://www.pbs.org/wgbh/nova/education/ideas/2602_subsecre.html 

An example of Shannon C'de Baca's eLearning workshop can be viewed at 


http://www. paec.org/teacher2teacher/scienceandcsi.html 
José Vilson's Web site is at 

theJosévilson.com 

José Vilson's TED talk can be viewed at 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=nYBujE3kLCM 
“This Is Not a Test” by José Vilson 


https://www.facebook.com/notes/José-vilson/my-remarks-for-the-sos-march-this-is- 





not-a-test/10150326716415126 
The José Vilson Rocks the Save Our Schools March in DC, 7/30/2011 video can be 


viewed at 


http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=fEVLkDDPByo 
“On the State of Teacher Voice 2011” by José Vilson 


http://www. huftingtonpost.com/José-vilson/on-the-state-of-teacher-v_b_824359.html 


Learn more about the award-winning documentary Miss Representation at 


http://www. missrepresentation.org/the-film/ 
“The Reason Why the Black Male “Crisis' Is a Hoax” by José Vilson 


http://www. huftingtonpost.com/José-vilson/the-reason-why-the-black- 
_b_783299.html 


Links to articles by José Vilson: 





ee standards- ae shut-up-isnt-clear-enough/ 
http://theJosévilson.com/2012/05/29/an-open-letter-to-nys-education-commissioner- 


john-b-king-testing-isnt-natural/ 
The Inwood Junior High School 52 Web site is at 
http://inwood52.org/ 


“Relationships in the Classroom” video by Shannon C'de Baca can be viewed at 
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http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MZaHKaF72pU 
“Quiet: The Power of Introverts in a World That Can't Stop Talking” video and 
article can be viewed at 


http://www.thepowerofintroverts.com/about-the-book/ 
The Lawrence Hall of Science, UC Berkeley's public science center Web site, is at 


http://www. lawrencehallofscience.org/ 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science Web site is at 


http://www.aaas.org/ 
The Exploratorium Web site is at 


http://www.exploratorium.edu/ 
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2D 
U-Turn to Prosperity 


Saving Creativity 
Yong Zhao 


“Facebook doesn't need factory workers,” wrote technology journalist Marcus Wohlsen in a 
2012 Wired article entitled “Silicon Valley Creating Jobs, but Not for Everyone” (Wohlsen, 
2012). He was writing about a major economic phenomenon happening at the moment in 
the United States. According to some economists, the U.S. economy is going through a 
“hollowing-out” process that results in the disappearance of mid-level jobs. Thanks to 
globalization and technological advancement, traditional middle-class jobs such as 
manufacturing have been disappearing quickly, offshored to other countries or replaced by 
machines. But at the same time jobs at the extreme high end and low end have been 
growing. “We are getting more and more people at the very top and the very bottom and 
the middle has been shrinking,” said Alan Krueger, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers at the Aspen Ideas Festival in 2012 (The Aspen Institute, 2012). 

At the high end are creative entrepreneurial knowledge workers such as Marc 
Zuckerberg, cofounder of Facebook. At the extreme low end are the workers in grocery 
stores, restaurants, and Starbucks, who serve the coffee and mop the restaurant floor for the 
Zuckerbergs. “Highly skilled, highly educated workers do increasingly well in an 
increasingly specialized economy driven by knowledge work,” Marcus Wohlsen explains. 
“Their prosperity feeds demand for low-paying service work. But when tech companies 
grow, they no longer create the kind of medium-skilled, middle-class jobs they did in the 
past” (Wohlsen, 2012). Even when newly created businesses need factory workers, the 
factories are set up in foreign countries with lower labor costs. Apple Computers, for 
example, employs fewer than 50,000 workers in the United States while millions of workers 
in China make its iPhones and iPads. 

We have entered a new economy in which traditional lines of jobs have been and 
continue to be replaced by machines at an accelerating rate, as MIT professor Erik 
Brynjolfsson and Andrew McAfee, a research scientist at MIT's Center for Digital Business, 
write in their book Race Against the Machine (Brynjolfsson & McAfee, 2012). If they 
cannot be computerized yet, they have been and continue to be outsourced to other 
countries. Alan S. Blinder, a professor of economics at Princeton University and former 
vice chairman of the Federal Reserve, estimated that between 22% and 29% of all U.S. jobs 
in the 2004 U.S. workforce will be potentially offshorable within a decade or two in a 
widely cited paper published in World Economics in 2009 (Blinder, 2009, p. 69). 
Traditional lines of jobs also disappear because the products they used to make are no 
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longer in demand. We don't have nearly as many horseshoe makers as one hundred years 
ago, for example. 

At the same time, the economy is growing, companies are making record profit and 
investing, and new businesses are created every day. But they are hiring fewer people in the 
United States. In addition, “America's working age population will continue to grow for at 
least the next few decades,” MIT's Andrew McAfee writes in a blog about why the current 
U.S. economic recovery has not resulted in more jobs, and thus he predicates “that the 
employment ratio will not start to trend upward in the coming years. If anything, I think 
it'll decrease” (McAfee, 2012). 

This is bad news for the United States, a country that has thrived on the middle class. 
Short of taking unrealistic actions such as destroying the machines or bringing back the lost 
jobs, what can we do to create the new middle class? 
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Creativity in Demand: The New Middle Class 


Economist Richard Florida provides the answer in his international best-seller The Rise of 
the Creative Class first published in 2002 (Florida, 2002) with a revised tenth-anniversary 
edition in 2012 (Florida, 2012). Florida suggests that we accept the fact that we have gone 
through the agricultural age and industrial age and entered the creativity age. In this age 
creativity has risen to become a fundamental economic force and gives rise to a new social 
class, the creative class, that is, individuals “whose economic function is to create new ideas, 
new technology and/or creative content” (Florida, 2002, p. 8). The creative class has been 
growing and the working class has been shrinking. Since the 1980s, the creative class has 
grown to include some forty million individuals, comprising about one-third of the U.S. 
workforce. 

During the recent recession, the creative class fared better than others. The rate of the 
unemployment for the creative class was below 5 percent when the overall unemployment 
in the United States was more than 10 percent, according to Florida (2012). Nearly three 
millions jobs were added to the creative class between 2001 and 2010, and the working 
class, from manufacturing to construction and transportation, lost over six million jobs 
during the same period. Moreover, creative class workers saw their wages grow by 4.4 
percent whereas the wages of blue-collar workers declined by 4.6 percent during the 
recession. This is because “the creative class workers, even in the hardest hit fields, have the 
skills, education and human capital that allows them to switch jobs, fields and careers when 
required, an option that is largely unavailable to blue-collar workers,” writes Florida in an 
Atlantic article (Florida, 2011). 

Author Daniel Pink offers a similar answer using different terms in his book A Whole 
New Mind: Why Right-Brainers Will Rule the Future (Pink, 2006). For Pink, the creativity 
age is the conceptual age, which comes after the agricultural age, the industrial age, and the 
information age. Just like the agricultural age needed farmers, the industrial age needed 
factory workers, and the information age needed knowledge workers, the conceptual age 
needs creators and empathizers equipped with traditionally less valued and often ignored 
right brain—directed thinking skills—design, play, story, symphony, empathy, and meaning 
have become essential for everyone. Pink suggests that jobs for the creators and empathizers 
are less likely to be automated or offshored and are in high demand for making products to 
meet the needs of the new age. 

Adding a new dimension to Florida's and Pink's suggestions but following the same line 
of thinking is Philip Auerswald, senior fellow in entrepreneurship of the Kauffman 
Foundation and associate professor at George Mason University. In his 2012 book The 
Coming Prosperity: How Entrepreneurs Are Transforming the Global Economy (Auerswald, 
2012b), Auerswald argues that “the vast majority of alleged threats to humanity are, in fact, 
dwarfed by the magnitude of opportunities that exist in the twenty-first century.” These 
opportunities will be harnessed by entrepreneurs or “black-collar workers,” a term inspired 
by Steve Jobs's black turtleneck. And as such, entrepreneurs will rule the future. 
Anticipating doubting questions that the entire world will be built of entrepreneurs, 
Auerswald writes the following in a blog post (Auerswald, 2012a): 


From where we sit now, it seems improbable that an entire economy could be built of 
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such workers. Where are the drones in this picture? Where are the undifferentiated 
masses of the unfulfilled? Try asking yourself this question instead: from the standpoint 
of a 15th-century peasant, how likely is the reality of the present day?...Just as former 
farmers were compelled to convert themselves into blue-collar workers to realize their 
potential in the economy of the 20th century, so will former factory workers (and 
retooling economic drones of all types) convert themselves into black-collar workers to 
realize their potential in the economy of the 21st century. 

Affirming Auerswald's proposal, LinkedIn cofounder and chairman Reid Hoffman and 
author Ben Casnocha argue in their 2012 best-selling book The Start-up of You that the 
United States is in a new world where everyone has to think like an entrepreneur and an 
innovator. 

It seems apparent that the United States’ future lies with the creative class, the right- 
brainers, and the entrepreneurs. Human societies have always benefited from great 
innovators, right-brained talents, and entrepreneurs who have brought scientific discoveries, 
technological advancements, arts, music, literature, wealth, and prosperity, but they 
constituted only a small portion of the entire population up until recently. In fact, in the 
agricultural and industrial ages, we needed a lot more people to suppress their creativity so 
they could follow orders to complete their repetitive and routine tasks that called for only a 
limited number of skills and talents. We needed lots of people with similar skills, in other 
words. 

But today, human societies have arrived at a point when creativity and entrepreneurship 
have become a necessity, for all individuals, if we are to continue to prosper in the future. 
Arts and music are no longer something nice to have as life's enrichment; they have become 
a major force for economic development. Creativity is no longer a choice for a select few; it 
has become an essential quality for all. Entrepreneurship is no longer required of a few who 
can start up businesses and employ thousands of people; it has become fundamental to 
everyone because we all need to become job creators instead of job seekers when rewarding 
jobs are not created by others. 

Richard Florida cites TechCrunch in the preface of the new edition of The Rise of the 
Creative Class to summarize the necessity for creativity: 

In a time of high unemployment, when traditional skills can be outsourced or 

automated, creative skills remain highly sought after and highly valuable. We all want to 

be part of the Creative Class of programmers, designers, and information workers. The 
term used to mean artists and writers. Today, it means job stability. 


(Florida, 2012, p. viii) 
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Creativity in Crisis: Damages of U.S. Education 
Reforms 


Although the demand for creative and entrepreneurial talents has increased significantly, 
U.S. education has been put on a path to gradually but surely destroy its capacity to 
produce creative and entrepreneurial citizens. After six decades of admiring totalitarian 
education systems that produce good test scores, such as the former Soviet Union, three 
decades of standards-based reforms that attempt to ration children's educational 
experiences, and over a decade of test-driven accountability exemplified by NCLB, the 
United States is near the end of a revolution that effectually turns education into 
indoctrination, mistakes diversity as distraction, and confuses autonomy, of children and 
educators, with complacency. The more than $4 billion federal Race-to-Top program and 
the Common Core State Standards Initiative are working hard to complete this revolution 
by forcing all teachers to teach to the tests. The once unthinkable spirit that defines 
education as standardization and measures success with standardized test scores will soon 
fill all the nation's classrooms and squeeze out any room for creativity. 

The consequence is dire. In July 2010 Newsweek published “The Creativity Crisis,” an 
article about the decrease in creativity in the United States (Bronson & Merryman, 2010). 
The article cites research by Kyung Hee Kim, an educational psychology professor at the 
College of William and Mary. Kim analyzed the performance of adults and children on a 
commonly used creativity measure known as the Torrance test. The results indicate a 
creativity decrease in the last twenty years in all categories. Fluency scores (a measure of the 
ability to produce a number of ideas) decreased by 7 percent from 1990 to 2008, whereas 
originality scores (ability to produce unique and unusual ideas) decreased by 3.74 percent 
from 1990 to 1998. Although it remained static between 1998 and 2008, Kim says, 
“Originality scores have actually significantly decreased, but the decrease has been deflated 
through the use of outdated scoring lists.” Creative strengths (creative personality traits) 
decreased by 3.16 percent from 1990 to 1998 and by 5.75 percent from 1990 to 2008. 
Elaboration scores (ability to develop and elaborate on ideas, detailed and reflective 
thinking, and motivation) decreased by 36.80 percent from 1984 to 2008. Scores in 
abstractness of titles (ability to produce the thinking process of synthesis and organization, 
to know what is important) increased until 1998, but decreased by 7.41 percent from 1998 
to 2008. Scores in resistance to premature closure (intellectual curiosity and open- 
mindedness) decreased by 1.84 percent from 1998 to 2008 (Britannica Editors, 2010a). 

When asked to explain this decline, Kim proposed several societal, home, and school 
factors. For example, “contemporary parenting styles may create overly programmed lives 
for children, by over-protecting them and over-scheduling them, which has the effect of 
denying children opportunity to discover for themselves,” Kim told editors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Schools certainly play a significant role. “Teachers claim to value 
creativity in children, but in fact it is proven that they generally dislike creative behaviors 
and characteristics in the classroom because they are inconvenient and hard to control.” 
Then she talks about the impact of No Child Left Behind (NCLB) on creativity: “NCLB 
has stifled any interest in developing individual differences, creative and innovative 
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thinking, or individual potential” because 


teaching to this test [mandated by NCLB—author] discourages purposeful creativity 
development and stifles children's creativity in schools. Standardized testing forces 
emphasis on rote learning instead of critical, creative thinking, and diminishes students’ 
natural curiosity and joy for learning in its own right. Further, NCLB may stifle teachers’ 
creativity because the high pressure to cover the content required to produce passing test 
scores overrides the desire (and time) to stimulate children's imagination and 
curiosity... The standardized testing movement created by NCLB has led to the 
elimination of content areas and activities, including gifted programs, electives, arts, 
foreign languages, and elementary science and recess, which leaves little room for 
imagination, critical and creative thinking. This may eliminate the opportunities for 
creative students to release their creative energy in school...Those who preserve and 
develop their creative abilities despite the odds will be adversely affected...Further, 
research shows that high school students who exhibit creative personalities are more 
likely to drop out of school than other students. 


(Britannica Editors, 2010b) 
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Saving Creativity: U-Turn to Future Prosperity 


The decline in creativity suggests that the United States used to have a more conducive 
environment for creativity and entrepreneurship. This, however, does not mean U.S. 
schools have been teaching creativity more effectively than other countries. In fact, most of 
the world's schools follow the same educational paradigm developed to prepare employees, 
that is, millions of people with similar skills and knowledge to complete repetitive and 
routine tasks common in the industrial and information ages. Schooling following this 
paradigm is like sausage making: aiming to produce the same standardized products, the 
more standardized, the better. 

But for historical reasons, U.S. education is not as good a sausage maker in education as 
some other countries; thus, it has not produced students who do as well on international 
academic tests as students in other countries. Luckily its ineffectiveness in producing 
standardized products has worked to preserve more creative and entrepreneurial talents 
(Zhao, 2009, 2012). Mistaking test scores as a good measure of educational quality, U.S. 
reformers have ignored this lucky accidental outcome. Instead of working to preserve 
traditional strengths of U.S. education, they have engaged in such suicidal actions as NCLB 
and Common Core Standards in order to raise test scores, whereas the high performers in 
international tests such as China and Korea have been working hard to emulate the United 
States as they struggle to prepare creative and entrepreneurial citizens. 

To build a new U.S. middle class, we must take a U-turn in our educational policy to 
first return to the traditional strengths of U.S. education: multiple criteria for judging 
educational success, tolerance for deviation and diversity, broad curriculum, respect for 
professional autonomy, decentralized and local governance, and an emphasis on the child 
rather than on externally prescribed and imposed standardized knowledge and skills. 

It is not enough just to restore the traditional strengths, for although the traditional 
schools tolerated creativity, they did not intentionally cultivate creativity, foster the 
entrepreneurial spirit, and encourage the development of individual talents. Returning to 
tradition may limit the damage but is not sufficient to help every child become creative and 
entrepreneurial. What we truly need is a paradigm shift from one that ensures every child 
achieves the same standardized knowledge and skills to one that enhances each and every 
child's strengths and follows individual passion and interest. I call this new paradigm 
entrepreneur-oriented education in contrast to the traditional employee-oriented education in 
my latest book World Class Learners: Educating Creative and Entrepreneurial Students (Zhao, 
2012). 

There are three essential elements in this new paradigm. First, the learning experiences 
should follow the child's interest and be personalized and strength-based. Education is to 
enhance children's strengths, not fix their deficits because today any talent, when fully 
developed, can be valuable. Second, learning should be product-driven, that is, to ensure 
children are constantly engaged in creating products and services instead of simply 
consuming information. Finally, learning should occur in the broad context of 
globalization and technology should be used to expand children's learning beyond the 
school to the globe. Combining all three creates an education environment that will 
cultivate the talents we need: globally competent, creative, and entrepreneurial. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent has your community suffered from the loss of traditional jobs? Have 
you experienced the rise of the creative class? 


2. How is your school responding to the need to educate students to enter this new age? 


3. What changes would you like to see in schools to “cultivate the talents we need: 
globally competent, creative, and entrepreneurial”? 
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Getting Started 


Creating Schools for All Kinds of Minds 


Mary-Dean Barringer, Craig Pohlman, and Michele Robinson 


I would like to see schools change in response to what we know about the legitimate differences 
in learning that abound among students at every grade level in every community... To build a 
mind requires that you understand itt 

This chapter will explore 

© Examples of schools and educators implementing the All Kinds of Minds approach 

© The alignment between the All Kinds of Minds approach and a futuristic vision of 

education 

© The implications of a learner-centric model on school culture and practices 

° Actionable steps for creating a school for all kinds of minds 
Pediatricians, neuroscientists, academics, journalists, and film makers are providing 
educators with many of the most thought-provoking arguments and practical ideas to 
transform schools.? They all share a quest to orient our educational practices and policies to 
support what we know about learning, the changing world we live in, and innovation. 

John Medina makes the point succinctly in his book Brain Rules. Rule #3: “Every brain 
is wired differently.” Medina argues that 

being able to read a student's mind is a powerful tool in the hands of a teacher...It is 

defined as the ability to understand the interior motivations of someone and the ability 

to construct a predictable “theory of how their mind works” based on that knowledge. 

This gives teachers critical access to their students’ interior educational life. It can include 

knowledge of when students are confused and when they are fully engaged. It gives 

teachers valuable feedback about whether their teaching is being transformed into 
learning? 

Tom Friedman writes about the new global world we live in and believes that the aims of 
education need to change because “being adaptable in a flat world, knowing how to ‘learn 
how to learn,’ will be one of the most important assets any worker can have.”4 Many 
education and business leaders have responded to this charge by defining and advocating 
that schools organize around twenty-first-century learning skills.2 But as Clayton 
Christensen and his colleagues assert, 

if we acknowledge that all children learn differently, then the way schooling is currently 

arranged—in a monolithic system where all students are taught the same things—won't 
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allow us to educate children in customized ways. Few reforms have addressed the root 
cause of students’ inability to learn. And most attempts have not been guided by an 
understanding of the root reasons why the (education) system functions as it does. 


Without this guidance, we've been destined to struggle. This also means, however, that 


we now have a great opportunity for progress.° 


School leaders and teachers work within our current monolithic educational system and 
can't convert to a new architecture or modular structures in a few months. But when they 
work as learning leaders, they can explicitly orient education to a focus on learners and 
learning. When educators accept what studies from neuroscience show—that there are a 
variety of different kinds of learners—they realize that communities must work toward 
developing different kinds of schools. Learning leaders can begin conversations in their 
district and community around a new and continuous search for the best instructional and 


educational architecture for different kinds of students.¢ Learning leaders who begin having 
these conversations are leading with a “bifocal lens.” They have a clear vision for a learner- 
centric school of the future; by considering the demands of their current situation, they 
continually make decisions that move them forward toward that vision. This dual focus 
allows them to shift instantaneously between the present and the future. 

All Kind of Minds has developed an approach that many schools have used to achieve 
the hopeful mantra of those many mission statements: “All children can learn.” The 
transformation to a learner-centric school takes time, and the schools undertaking this 
initiative are at different points in their journeys. Their stories help us visualize what starts 
to happen with this approach, and we begin to see the impact on four elements that are key 
to integrating this approach into today's schools: 

1. Teachers and educators: New roles, new work, new focus 

2. Pedagogy reframed: Learning and technology 

3. Practices and policies: Humane decisions that support a sense of educational care 
4, Pathways to success: A greater array of accepted and celebrated outcomes 


The All Kinds of Minds approach is not a unique comprehensive school reform strategy 
or another school improvement option. Educators in turnaround schools, charter schools, 
independent schools, parochial schools, Montessori schools, and the spectrum of rural, 
urban, and suburban K-12 public schools have used the framework and ideas. It is an 
approach that can personalize student learning at a deep and constructive level, and it 
represents a comprehensive diagnostic approach to supporting the work teachers and 
students do. Perhaps the slogan of BASF, The Chemical Company, best describes what All 
Kinds of Minds does: “We don't make a lot of the products you buy. We make a lot of the 
products you buy better.” 


The AKOM approach: 
©) Educator expertise in a science of learning 


© Evidence gathered from multiple sources 
A problem-solving model to uncover the complexity and richness of how a child learns 
A set of beliefs about how our students, who all learn differently, should be treated 


A commitment to align educational practices and policies to the ways students learn and vary in their 
learning 
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Introducing Learning Strategies Is a “Small 
Win” 
What does classroom pedagogy that incorporates a neurodevelopmental approach look like? 


Often, it is surprisingly simple. A middle school science teacher from Jenison, Michigan, 
explains: 


I focus on two of the eight constructs: attention and memory. These are often 

misinterpreted as laziness. I wanted to help my students focus, divert attention problems, 

and build memory muscle. A simple way to divert attention problems is to give students 

a stress ball with which to play, particularly during lectures or times that taxed attention. 

This displaces the energy that a student might use to act out and distract others. It has 

cut down on classroom distractions tremendously. 

I've worked on building our memory muscles. I taught how memory is like a muscle that 
has to be trained and used on a regular basis. We do memory muscle building activities as 
daily warm-ups. We may look at a diagram and have to redraw it. We may be asked 
questions about a very detailed picture, or recall what was on the bulletin board last week. 
The warm-up exercises allow my students to work their short-term and long-term memory 
on a daily basis. 

Schools and teachers are starting to better match education to the specific learning 
profiles of students in other ways. Incorporating Universal Design for Learning (UDL) 
principles with the design and delivery of curriculum, instruction, and assessment helps 
customize many of the visual, spatial, and auditory presentations of text materials for 


students.2 The Center for Applied Special Technology (CAST) Teaching Every Student 
Web site (www.cast.org/tes) provides tutorials of UDL in action, model lessons, and other 
resources to support teachers as they apply this complementary approach in their 
classrooms. Using UDL principles also helps to reveal the complexity of the learning mind. 

An explosion of creative and personalized learning journeys are being driven by 
technology—online courses, gaming strategies, simulations, and multimedia content 
presentation. Virtual classrooms such as the Virtual ChemLab at Brigham Young 
University show how educators can use digital media and learning objects to create 
simulations that allow students to do experiments that they may never have been able to do 
before. The Internet has enabled access to content and subject matter resources that have 
never before been available to students or teachers. When content can be found and stored 
on a hard drive, it doesn't necessarily need to be stored in one's brain, thus freeing the 
student and teacher to explore information and content at a deeper conceptual level than 
simple recall. Web 2.0 technologies and expanding Internet access provide learning leaders 
with options not only to employ alternative pedagogical methods for diverse learners but 


also to support learners who want to pursue a depth of scholarship in areas and topics 


matched to their affinities.2 


Universal Design for Learning calls for 


Multiple means of representation, to give learners various ways of acquiring information and 
knowledge along with comprehending questions and tasks 
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Multiple means of action and expression, to provide learners alternatives for constructing responses and 
demonstrating what they know 


Multiple means of engagement, to tap into learners’ interests, challenge them appropriately, and 
motivate them to learn 


Clearly technology is part of the answer to creating learner-centric educational 
opportunities and schools where educators can help students master material in ways 
compatible with the way they best learn. One doesn't need to wait until a school is 
completely wired; Fort Salonga Elementary School on New York's Long Island began their 
transformation with a focus on changing the pedagogy and the current curriculum in the 
school. Changes in their practices and policies to support multiple pathways to student 
success followed. Fort Salonga's learning leader, Arlene Mullin, illustrates how a school can 
begin to act on Tom Friedman's recommendation: teach students how to “learn how to 
learn while they are learning.” 
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One Elementary School Is Determined to 
Teach Children How to Learn 


As you walk through the front doors of Fort Salonga Elementary School, you sense that this 
school is somehow different from a typical K—3 school. The hallways and classrooms 
contain colorful posters of neurodevelopmental constructs, students talk about their own 
learning profiles, the faculty feels empowered and engaged, parents are actively involved in 
their children's education, and conversations about learning abound. Fort Salonga is truly a 
learner-centric school that embraces the learning differences of its students, but it wasn't 
always this way. 

The transformation began a few years ago when principal Arlene Mullin asked her 
faculty what they needed to do in order to adopt a learner-centered approach. They agreed 
overwhelmingly that they needed to empower learners to start dialogues about learning, 
and they got busy defining their mission: teach children how to learn. But that was just the 
beginning step toward changing the culture and practices of the school. Through Arlene's 
leadership as a learning leader, teachers and staff began discussing how to make this shift 
happen. The teachers’ lounge, hallways, and faculty meetings were abuzz with excitement 
and ideas. “Training from All Kinds of Minds was the first step for us,” says Arlene. “It 
actually was exciting to create our own blueprint for changing our culture.” The training 
gave the faculty the design principles for a learner-centric school, but the resulting 
architecture was clearly of their own invention. 

With the mission established and training completed, the faculty conversations zeroed in 
on defining their core beliefs. They started with the beliefs from the All Kinds of Minds 
course and began having passionate conversations about what values reflected their 
community, a learner-centric approach, school and district goals, parental desires, and of 
course, their cherished students, who came to them with unique learning profiles and high 
expectations for their four years at Fort Salonga. Through lots of collaboration and a few 
revisions, faculty members were able to create a set of core beliefs that reflected Fort 
Salonga's culture and values. 

Teachers continued to meet regularly, using their monthly in-service time to figure out 
how to implement a learner-centric approach. They quickly realized that if conversations 
about learning were going to become part of the day-to-day life at Fort Salonga, they 
needed a common approach and some teaching aids. To prevent this change from 
overwhelming the faculty, Arlene reminded them of the “small wins” strategy and 
encouraged them to choose a realistic, concrete action for the first year that would move 
them toward their vision of a learner-centric school culture. With her facilitation and 
guidance, the staff of Fort Salonga agreed upon an approach to start their journey: focus on 
one construct as a theme for a year. This would allow teachers the opportunity to infuse it 
into everything they did for one school year, and they could identify best practices to use 
for next year's construct. It was an approach that was both manageable and invigorating! 

Selecting the first construct was simple. There was a district mandate to develop critical 
thinking, so it seemed logical that higher-order cognition would be the first theme. Several 
teachers eagerly volunteered to form a subgroup that would focus on creating a set of 
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materials to communicate the important concepts of higher-order cognition throughout the 
school. They integrated ideas about higher-order cognition with Bloom's Taxonomy and 
used a skyscraper metaphor, with the highest levels of thoughts at the upper floors of the 
tower, to make the ideas accessible to students. The subgroup created a set of large, colorful 
posters that were displayed throughout the school and in the classrooms. Making physical 
changes in the learning environment and identifying one construct as a recurring theme for 
the year “helped the kids to get it,” according to Arlene, who recounts an episode in which 
a teacher candidate was conducting a lesson in a first-grade classroom. The candidate was 
asking the class very basic questions, and one student said, “You have to get off the first 
floor!” 


Bloom's Taxonomy of educational objectives starts at the most basic level of remembering information and 
progresses to understanding, applying, analyzing, and evaluating. Creating is the sixth and highest level of 
thought in the model. 


At the final in-service meeting of the first year, the faculty engaged in a vibrant discussion 
around the successes of the higher-order cognition theme and skyscraper posters. They 
acknowledged that they needed to do more the next year; culture cannot be transformed 
with just a set of posters. They would need to take other steps so that all stakeholders— 
staff, parents, and children—could contribute to the transformation to a learning-focused 
school. 

For the second year, the faculty chose attention as the construct of the year, in part 
because of the district's focus on standardized tests and test preparation. Similar to the 
skyscraper metaphor from the previous year, they created “trash-treasure-gold,” which was a 
rubric for differentiating the relative importance of information. The teachers again created 
posters for display around the school. In lessons and hallway conversations, it was common 
to hear teachers talking with students about how attention can vary across individuals, 
settings, and tasks. Grade-level teaching teams used books (such as Jf You Give a Mouse a 
Cookie) to illustrate concepts and facilitate discussions about attention, and the “trash- 
treasure-gold” rubric was central to schoolwide preparations for standardized tests. 

Fort Salonga also expanded their transformation efforts by enlisting parents in the 
process. In the front office, visitors can find a calendar with dates for parent workshops on 
the learning framework and packets of parent resources on the counter. Parents have access 
to reading material, Web sites, and tips for developing neurodevelopmental functions at 
home. One of the most popular events at the school is the “All Kinds of Minds” fair for 
parents, where students teach parents what they know about how their minds work. 


Picture This! 


Just imagine the school library full of different work stations, one with a student working on a puzzle with his 
parents. Upon completion of the puzzle, the student proudly exclaims, “Dad, we both have strengths in spatial 
ordering, but Mom really struggles with it. It's a good thing she can cook!” 


At Fort Salonga, students are knowledgeable about their own learning profiles and the 
constructs because teachers infuse learning about learning into everything they do. In fact, 
once Arlene received a phone call from a parent who asked, “What is receptive language? 
Johnny came home last night talking about it, and I don't remember learning about that in 
school.” Students slowly build knowledge about their own learning profiles and the 
constructs when teachers share their observations about learning with their students and 
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weave the constructs into their lessons. For example, before third graders start solving math 
problems, they discuss what learning functions (like active working memory or receptive 
language) will be needed. Once problems have been solved, the learners talk about how 
they solved problems, including the functions involved with different approaches. Students 
demonstrate knowledge about learning and their learning profiles when they select their 
own teams for cooperative learning projects. The teacher directs them to build their teams 
based on their strengths and the task demands, which reflects how this is done in the real 
world. 

Arlene is pleased with how the students have embraced conversations about learning, but 
she also boasts about how engaged her faculty have become in transforming the school 
culture. She proudly recalls the first time she observed that report card comments contained 
descriptions of students’ learning strengths and weaknesses. This was not something she 
suggested or mandated but this trend happened naturally as teachers became confident in 
their roles as learning experts. “That's right,” Arlene confidently claims. “These teachers are 
learning experts.” 
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Learning About Neurodevelopmental 
Constructs Can Strengthen School 
Instructional Initiatives 


Fort Salonga has become a learner-centric school within its existing traditional school 
system. They committed to embracing a new focus while integrating that into existing 
district initiatives, standardized test, and professional development commitments. 

They changed pedagogy, created new policies and practices, and their teachers have 
become learning experts. In fact, the faculty members exemplify the new, redefined roles 
adults will need to play in the future education of students, as predicted by the 
KnowledgeWorks Foundation Forecast 2020: Creating the Future of Learning. Fort Salonga 
demonstrated that it is possible to meet the needs of today while still embracing the 
possibilities of a very different future for education. 

It is quite possible that an approach like Arlene Mullin's can also serve to help schools 
broaden the overall aims of education. The constructs shaping students’ learning profiles 
are part of the newer aims of education for twenty-first-century skills, and those aims can 
be stated as an explicit reason for learning about those specific mental functions (see Table 


26.1).12 
Table 26.1 Translating the Constructs into Relevant Aims of Education. 


To educate students in time management and to understand how to think and act in a step-by-step 
fashion 


Spatial To educate students to make good use of mental imagery and analogy for productive nonverbal 
ordering thinking 


Higher-order | To educate students as thinkers so they become adept conceptualizers, creators, problem solvers, and 
cognition critical analysts 


Social To educate students to understand and practice effective interpersonal skills, including a respect for 
cognition differences 


Neuromotor | To educate students regarding the ways in which they can achieve a satisfying level of motor 
effectiveness 


Memo To educate students to be thoughtful and systematic in managing their memory “files” and 
ty g ys ging y 
components in order to merge understanding with remembering 


Language To educate students to derive knowledge from language input and become effective verbal 


communicators 


Attention To educate students so they can concentrate mental resources for adequate work effort; to become 





active processors of information, to consider alternatives, to unite previous experience with foresight 
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One Learning Leader Can Be a Catalyst for 
School Transformation 


As we saw in the Fort Salonga story, transformation requires a learning leader to guide the 
efforts by defining a series of actionable items that progress toward a future vision. 
Although the learning leader is often a school- or district-level administrator, a teacher 
leader may credibly and effectively assume the role of lead learning expert in a school. 
That's what happened at Ferguson Middle School in Beavercreek, Ohio. Janet Boucher, 
who serves as an intervention specialist at the school, decided to become a catalyst for 
change by using her knowledge of the learning framework and the elements of the All 
Kinds of Minds approach to ignite schoolwide transformation that focused on student self- 
advocacy. 

As you drive up to Ferguson Middle School, you are likely to see parents who are dressed 
in military uniforms dropping their children off. For many of these children, transitioning 
to new schools in new cities has become an expected part of life. The staff of Ferguson 
Middle School is sensitive to the challenges that are unique to military families, but they 
also face a common challenge shared by many schools across the country: numerous 
students who need learning support do not formally qualify for special education services. 

In considering where to begin, Janet took into account the transient nature of her 
students and decided that making the students self-advocates for their learning was 
important to success at Ferguson Middle School, as well as other schools they would attend 
in the future. Janet also realized that focusing her initial efforts on the students felt like the 
right way to begin a broader schoolwide transformation about student self-advocacy. 

Janet pondered the stack of students’ cumulative folders on the corner of her desk and 
her charge to help those students find a pathway to success. In order to do this effectively, 
Janet had to first make sure she had gathered information from multiple sources, identified 
the recurring themes, and understood each student's unique learning profile. When her 
colleagues walked by her office, they would see her hunched over her desk reading through 
the existing information in the cumulative folders or on the phone talking with parents. 
They observed her talking attentively with students in the cozy reading corner of her 
classroom or sitting in the hallway outside her classroom, which has come to be known as 
the “corner office,” exploring their learning through dynamic assessments. She was often 
seen collaborating with teachers in the teacher's lounge during lunch periods or following 
them back to their rooms to collect documented observations and work samples. 

Once she had gathered sufficient information and felt like she had a rich data portrait of 
the students whose folders were stacked on the corner of her desk, it was time to craft their 
individualized learning plans. Janet completed the requisite district learning plan form, but 
she didn't stop there. It was time to take that extra step that would move her school toward 
a more learner-centric environment. 

Knowing that a key component to a learner-centric approach is for students to truly 
understand their learning profile, Janet considered the best way to make this information 
accessible to the students so that they could be self-advocates of their learning. She 
immediately headed to the computer, where she made posters displaying, in words and 
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images, each child's strengths, weaknesses, affinities, and strategies. These posters could be 
seen taped to the inside of locker doors, inserted in folder pockets, or clipped to the inside 
of students’ binder covers for quick reference. One student even tacked his poster above his 
bed at home! 

In addition to posters as a visible reminder of the unique learning profiles that existed at 
Ferguson Middle School, Janet set up “office visits” with individual students and reviewed 
their strengths, weaknesses, and the effectiveness of the selected strategies on their 
individual learning plans. These efforts were well received by the group of struggling 
students, and positive progress was evident to both teachers and students outside this initial 
group. In fact, other students at the school began asking if they could work with Janet and 
go through the process of learning about themselves. Talk about students becoming self- 
advocates for their learning! 


Janet used “The Mind That's Mine,” a curriculum designed for middle school students focusing on the brain 
and learning. The program includes materials and activities for self-exploration. 


Janet was making significant strides with support for individual students, but she wanted 
to broaden her focus so that she could positively affect the learning of all the students at 
Ferguson. She launched a new program that was designed for middle school students to 
understand the brain and learning. As students gained this knowledge from the program, 
teachers became increasingly intrigued with learning about learning. Several teachers 
privately expressed that they didn't want to be at a disadvantage when their students began 
talking about their affinities or the spatial ordering demands of the geometry lesson the 
teachers were teaching. 

Janet saw this as an opportunity to move the school forward in its transformation to a 
learner-centric school and stepped in to provide professional development to Ferguson 
teachers on topics like the learning framework and the “cognitive backpack.”4 As teachers 
gained confidence in their knowledge, a schoolwide trend surfaced: all students began to 
self-advocate, and classroom conversations routinely included dialogue between students 
and teachers about the students’ strengths, weaknesses, and task demands. Teachers and 
students were using a shared language, a new self-advocate role had developed for students, 
and educators had a new way to make decisions about curriculum and their educational 
practices. 


The “cognitive backpack” refers to the four “I's” young adults need to develop to have the critical skills for 
the twenty-first-century workplace. 
1. Interpretation. Becoming an in-depth comprehender 


2. Instrumentation. Acquiring a project mindset 
3. Interaction. Building and sustaining productive, fulfilling relationships 
4. Inner direction. Attaining self-insight that informs adult and career success 


These days the Ferguson learning community has expanded beyond the struggling 
students, general student population, and teachers; it includes the students’ families. Janet 
recalls that one Ferguson Middle School student, whose parents were both engineers and 
gifted mathematicians, showed extreme difficulty with understanding and using math 
algorithms, which was troubling to his parents. Janet helped the parents understand that it 
was okay that their son's profile and interests were different from his parents. His talent and 
interest lay with music; he wanted to play the trumpet and be a member of the marching 
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band. As they began to accept and respect their son's love of music, they gave him 
opportunities to develop musically and gain confidence in expressing his desires and 
abilities. With his parents’ support, he began to explore other areas of interest and set out 
on an earnest journey of self-discovery. The learner-centric culture of the school helped a 
family understand that there are multiple pathways to success in school and life. 

The All Kinds of Minds approach is a “mind-set that we have now,” says Janet, who 
works closely with a team of teachers who desire to provide the absolute best instruction 
possible. She also believes that middle school is a great time for getting kids to better 
understand themselves as learners, especially for eighth graders facing a transition to high 
school. “Middle schoolers love learning about themselves, about their brains and how they 
are ‘wired.”” 

Janet Boucher is an example of how today's teachers can start the transformation of their 
roles to some of those imagined by KnowledgeWorks Foundation and described earlier in 
this book. Teachers can become the community's front-line experts on mind development 
and learning in the age groups of the students they teach. We imagine the day when 
parents, who are concerned about the development of their children and learning and who 
are seeking a lead learning expert, would seek a teacher instead of their pediatrician. Schools 
can build the capacity of their faculty to be these experts by strengthening the expertise they 
have about mind, brain, and learning integrations and also share this knowledge with the 
broader community, as Fort Salonga and Ferguson schools have done. 
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Learning Leaders Are Adopting New Roles in 
Schools 


Teachers steeped in new knowledge about learning and its variation—using a 
neurodevelopmental framework—become the lead observers of the learning mind. They are 
in the best position to observe phenomena that provide windows into how a child's mind is 
wired to learn and insights that are unavailable on the standardized achievement or 
diagnostic tests commonly used in schools. We know the phenomena exist because 
educators and parents see it every day. Capturing these observations helps educators 
construct the richer data portrait necessary to uncover solutions and strategies for our most 
complex and struggling learners. 

Learning leaders must manage today's testing, accountability, and assessment demands 
and mandates against the potential harm that our obsession with evaluation can have on 
students. They need to help teachers become the trusted evaluation advisors. Such leaders 
can do that by explaining why multiple sources of data are needed and by involving student 
and parent perspectives in a constructive way that builds an alliance of support for learning 
as an outcome of gathering and using data. They can remind their faculty—and students— 
that the point of assessment is to develop a deeper understanding of the student.4 

Consider that students in our schools experience a barrage of evaluation unlike any other 
time of life. Look at an average middle school student. His science teacher gives him weekly 
quizzes. The diving coach evaluates the precision and degree of difficulty of his dives. Math 
homework is scrutinized in class for errors. His writing is analyzed by his language arts 
teacher to make sure that end-of-year state examinations will show proficiency. His parents 
will keep finding fault—as adolescents provide plenty of fodder—with his wardrobe, his 
friends, and the amount of time he spends on the computer. Scores on his various 
computer games are posted on his social networks. Most important, his peers are forever 
grading him on his “fit” to the current social norm. Life can be impossibly hard on kids 
who do not fare well on many, if not all, of these evaluations. 

This is an important reason why we need to reexamine our most judgmental practices 
and help ensure that feedback to students contains useful information for improvement. 
Learning leaders need to help establish what is an acceptable amount of data collection, 
testing, and formative assessment and to ensure that the evaluative practices in use are truly 
essential to gathering the information needed. Feedback protocols to students can be 
designed to help them discover what they can do well and offer constructive and hopeful 
guidance for their futures as learners. Such protocols need to take particular care to avoid 
subjective conclusions based on limited evidence that imply students are guilty of moral 
turpitude—such as being lazy or not working to their potential. 

As lead learning experts, school leaders and teachers can strengthen their ability to 
become informed advisors to students and parents regarding the learning pathways and 
journeys that children can take. This guidance includes helping them connect the way they 
learn to career pathways in which they are likely to find success, while helping them find 
the accommodations and strategies to navigate the demands of their current school 
expectations. 
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Ongoing Commitment to Faculty Learning 
Supports Ongoing Focus on Student Learning 


A walk across the picturesque campus of Wasatch Academy in Utah is all you need to 
appreciate the school's commitment to celebrating differences and promoting diversity. 
Students representing twenty-five states and more than thirty countries gather in small 
clusters to discuss an upcoming project or yesterday's soccer match. Roommates enjoy time 
to catch up on a reading assignment or news from home. And it's not unusual to catch an 
impromptu “teachable moment” when the teachers walk by on the way to their next class. 
This international school is in a position to truly appreciate all kinds of minds; Joseph 
Loftin, its headmaster, is proud of how the staff and faculty are continuing the school 
tradition of building each student's educational program through opportunities to develop 
their unique capabilities as learners. This tradition made Wasatch Academy a natural fit for 
All Kinds of Minds. 

At Wasatch Academy, teachers encourage students to reach their greatest potential and 
empower them to find success. And while the school welcomes applicants who have 
learning differences, Max Roach, director of Wasatch Academy's All Kinds of Minds 
Initiatives, is clear about one thing. “Wasatch Academy, despite its decidedly college 
preparatory mission, distinguishes itself by meeting students at their individual level and 
helping them unlock their potential. We celebrate the uniqueness of each learner and lift 
them up to where they want to go.” 

While the ethnic diversity of the student body is obvious to anyone visiting the campus, 
the learner diversity is just as clear to the faculty and staff of the school. With a foundation 
of individualization and commitment to success for every student, Wasatch Academy 
continues to develop and embrace a set of core beliefs and weave an understanding of 
students’ learning profiles throughout the fabric of the school. Knowing there was a match 
between the mission of the school and the core beliefs of All Kinds of Minds, they chose to 
embrace this approach as their system for understanding and describing the learning 
differences of their students. Joseph and the teachers at Wasatch Academy felt this was the 
overarching framework that would support them in understanding and teaching to the 
learning differences represented throughout the student body. 

Following their initial participation in the Schools Attuned (a professional development 
program from All Kinds of Minds) course in 2003, Wasatch Academy teachers began to 
observe individual students using a neurodevelopmental lens and to use this information to 
describe student profiles and identify customized intervention strategies. While the teachers 
saw benefits of getting very specific about a student's profile and gains in the effectiveness 
of their interventions, the early implementation of the All Kinds of Minds approach faced 
several barriers. Staff were using the program's signature tool Attuning a Student (a 
systematic data gathering and analysis process) to identify student learning profiles but were 
struggling to efficiently implement the detailed and time-consuming process with all their 
students and communicate the findings among the faculty. Some of the Attuning 
interventions suffered from poor quality, while others were not completely finished. 
However, those interventions that were successfully completed produced tantalizing results. 
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These early “small wins” served as a springboard for more faculty and staff members to 
engage in the All Kinds of Minds approach at Wasatch Academy and to figure out how to 
streamline the implementation of this process in a way that fit with the culture and 
teaching demands at the school. 

The idea was to integrate what the faculty had learned from All Kinds of Minds with the 
curriculum of their Learning Strategies student course, created by Max, who also serves as a 
member of the All Kinds of Minds’ national faculty. This year-long course is geared toward 
students who can benefit from developing a better understanding of themselves as learners 
while receiving additional support and encouragement. The Learning Strategies course 
provides students with an understanding of the neurodevelopmental framework and how 
different aspects of learning (for example, memory, language, spatial ordering) come into 
play during various learning experiences. The three primary goals of the learning strategies 
curriculum at Wasatch are (1) to help students learn about learning, (2) to learn how they 
learn best, and (3) to receive the support needed to succeed academically. In short, having 
struggling students who were taught to understand the mind and take action using shared 
vocabulary and tools was critical. This alignment of teacher training to student curriculum 
resulted in teachers being able to discuss very specific strengths and weaknesses and 
collaborate in developing highly specific action plans with students...all based on a shared 
All Kinds of Minds approach. 

The next stage in the evolution of Wasatch Academy's intervention development 
proceeded with the creation of the learning profile database, or LPD. All Kinds of Minds 
had converted Attuning a Student to a Web-based data collection and analysis tool. This 
new resource was a game changer for Wasatch Academy. Partnering with All Kinds of 
Minds, the school served as a pilot site for a novel use of the Attuning a Student Online 
Tool, resulting in the LPD that allows the All Kinds of Minds—trained teachers at Wasatch 
to have shared access to students’ profile data. Wasatch Academy teachers and dorm parents 
go online, view learning profiles and management plans, and benefit from the work that 
their colleagues have done with a particular student. The learning profile database is a 
dynamic and powerful tool and greatly enhances the school's ability to intervene and 
support students’ achievement. 

Today, 95 percent of faculty and staff have received training to use the All Kinds of 
Minds approach to support student learning in classrooms and throughout the school. 
Teachers at Wasatch Academy have expanded the ways they use this knowledge base in 
their professional practice, including using a framework to consider the learning demands 
of content area lessons and to adapt curriculum design, lesson delivery, and assessment 
strategies. Teachers know that by analyzing the demands of their curriculum and 
instruction they more effectively differentiate their instruction and meet the learning needs 
of many students through their daily instruction in addition to providing one-on-one 
support as needed. 

From the school's leadership to its teachers, students, and dorm parents, all members of 
this learning community share the All Kinds of Minds framework and mind-set about 
helping students reach their maximum potential. It has become the basis of a formal 
collaboration among students, dorm parents, and academic content area teachers through a 
structure called the Student Learning Partnership Team. This team approach brings many 
perspectives to the table and allows for a thorough understanding and description of the 
student's strengths and weaknesses as well as a cohesive approach to both academic and 
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behavioral interventions. 

Students at Wasatch lead the decisions about their academic paths and ultimately their 
futures. Supported by their relationships with school staff and dorm parents, students make 
choices based on personal goals and abilities. Students take advantage of help from onsite 
learning specialists who coach students to understand the demands of particular 
assignments, how best to approach the task based on their unique learning profiles, and 
strategies that may facilitate successful completion of the assignment. This experience 
becomes a year-long “demystification,” providing students with a new appreciation for the 
brain functions that affect learning. 

These efforts at Wasatch are a result of the school's commitment to implementing an 
annual teaching and learning action plan to keep developing the learning expertise required 
by all faculty to make this approach work for students. Max assumes the role of lead 
learning advisor at the school and points out that the core components of the school plan 
address building capacity through summer professional development, ongoing professional 
development, and in-class support. He explains that Schools Attuned alone is just a body of 
knowledge. The key to successful integration is supporting the in-class application of the 
principles, strategies, and tools. “My daily activities focus on extending teachers’ 
understanding of and ability to integrate this knowledge in daily activities. Our overarching 
goal of these initiatives is to improve teacher performance, student achievement, and in 
turn, customer satisfaction.” 

Wasatch Academy connects the All Kinds of Minds framework to student achievement 
by starting and ending with a student focus. Max explains: 


Aside from ongoing professional development, our teachers engage in ongoing 
conversations about their students. We have developed a system of identifying students 
who would benefit from extra support and using that list to drive our work with 
teachers. A student might come onto Wasatch Academy's “All Kinds of Minds radar” in 

a number of ways. For example, if a student comes to our school with educational testing 

that indicates a need for academic support, he or she would be placed on the list. 

Another way a student might receive this extra scrutiny is if he or she has received an 

academic intervention at Wasatch Academy. Identifying struggling students alone, 

however, will not fuel the actual change we hope to see in the classroom. The fun part is 
in connecting theory to practice. 

At Wasatch Academy, teachers of struggling students benefit from additional student- 
specific support. Max visits each teacher and reviews a list of “radar students,” prompting 
the teacher to prepare and/or reflect on what might be done to support the students in the 
specific subject. Then he visits each classroom several times throughout the year, observing 
both students’ learning-related behaviors as well as teachers’ instructional delivery methods. 
Max explains: 


It is of critical importance that a trusted and knowledgeable administrator visits teachers 
regularly and with a clearly defined student focus. Ideally, I come into a classroom with a 
focus on intervention/accommodation for specific students. The specificity keeps me on 
track in terms of identifying actionable items for the student or teacher. Very often, 
larger issues surrounding teaching and learning emerge during my talks with teachers. A 
very rewarding and challenging job! 
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Ongoing Professional Development Sessions at Wasatch 


Academy 


The goal? Offer manageable doses of “non-jargony,” practical classroom applications with construct mini- 
lessons. Lasting from fifteen to thirty minutes, the basic lesson plan format includes: 
© Review and preview (connects prior knowledge and activates learners’ minds for new material) 


© Non-jargon construct instruction (reviews construct in a user-friendly way, increasing chances for 
integration of new strategies) 


Activity (deepens personal relationship with information) 
© Contextualizing and connecting to practice 
© Closure and frontloading future sessions 


These stories tell of schools that began the transformation to learner-centric educational 
environments by taking deliberate, actionable steps. The examples illustrate the four 
elements identified as key to integrating the All Kinds of Minds approach into today's 
schools. Teachers showed us how pedagogy can be reframed; those examples barely touched 
on the exciting developments in this area with technology. The new roles, work, and focus 
of teachers and administrators comes to light as well as the beginning steps to align school 
practices with beliefs about the educational care of all students. Most important, these 
learning leaders and faculty continue this work year after year. 
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Revisiting School Practices and Policies 


Learning leaders have also begun to examine K-12 school practices and policies through 
the lens of the All Kinds of Minds approach. They are also rethinking ways to deliberately 
promote benchmarks of postsecondary success more expansively than the current singular 
focus on equating adult success with college graduation. These issues can become thorny, 
but transformation to a learner-centered school with a goal of success for all can get stymied 
if such issues are not confronted. We have to look at policies to see if they have 
inadvertently created harmful practices that are counter to working on successful learning 
plans. There are two guidelines to use when revisiting practices and policies to ensure they 
support success for all learners. 

First, do no harm. 

Consider a struggling student who was suspended from the basketball team because of 
failing grades. This is a real case from the students whom All Kinds of Minds worked with 


in its initial years of clinical experience.“ The unintended outcome of this case was a de 
facto school practice that punished a learner for his weaknesses by banishing the use of his 
strengths. An alternative would be a compromise such as negotiating with the student, 
coach, and teachers that he may attend afternoon “practice” three times a week instead of 
every afternoon, with the other two sessions devoted to work on strategies to address the 
academic breakdowns. 

This approach also requires that a school define new notions of student accountability. 
Learning profile weaknesses are never an excuse to avoid expectations. Understanding the 
complete profile of strengths and weaknesses permits schools to enact a “payback” policy. If 
students are allowed to do less of something at which they are weak, they have increased 
accountability to perform and contribute in areas in which they are strong. This balance 
needs to be an explicit part of learning plans for struggling learners receiving 
accommodations and interventions. In the long run, this can prevent students from feeling 
like second-class citizens in school and life. Schools can have a goal that all students are 


highly productive, but they do not all need to be turning out the same products.1° Among 
the educational practices and policies that merit examination are labeling of students with 
dysfunctions, testing and assessments, grade retention, timing and pacing of learning (from 
the amount of time allocated to learning through course scheduling to the required time to 
graduate) and the demeaning way alternatives to college preparation tracks are often used 
with struggling students—most notably the persistent use of tracking “ability”-based 
students. Such policies need to be examined against what we know about how learning 
unfolds in all its variations, because researchers are now providing emerging evidence 
concerning their unintended, yet harmful effects. 

Second, support success above all else. 

Some school policies have been shown to boost achievement and the likelihood of adult 
success. One example is to establish a practice that every student become an expert in one 
domain. This is where early identification of affinities is essential and can become the basis 
of a one-page learning plan that is reviewed and refined annually by the student, parents, 
and teachers. Such expertise, kindled in the elementary years, forms the foundation of 
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intellectual work that becomes scholarship. For example, an elementary student with an 
interest in sharks could be expected to 
O Read all the relevant articles in the school library 


© Learn how to find and sort through pertinent information about sharks on the 
Internet 


© Complete two science projects (one of which might involve developing a Web site) 
that convey key characteristics of sharks 


O Write a fictional story about a shark for younger children 


© Communicate with professionals at SeaWorld or other aquariums about jobs that 
involve working with sharks 


© Engage in an online mentor relationship with a graduate student in marine biology 
about current research on sharks 


O Write a blog linked to Discovery Channel's annual television production about 


sharks 


The point of leveraging a student's interest in sharks is to expand the affinity to the wide 
world of scholarship, allowing the student to develop skills of inquiry that will serve the 
next great passion he discovers in his life. This kind of expertise kindles intellectual self- 
esteem: it helps us all feel smart, which is a critical strategy for those struggling students 
whose experiences with learning and school have led them to believe otherwise. 

Learning leaders need to reexamine the definition of school success that dictates that 
“every student graduate college ready.” We've all met plenty of successful adults who never 
attended college, particularly those in performing arts, culinary arts, technology innovation, 
carpentry, and other work that requires manual expertise. However, these successful adults 
were diligent in becoming their own kind of scholars of their work, spending dedicated 
time to gain the knowledge and skills necessary to succeed in their endeavors. These paths 
often involve both formal and informal postsecondary learning with apprenticeships with 
masters in the field, specific course learning, and on-the-job training. Anne Lewis, former 
editor for the Kappan, writes on national issues in education policy. She notes that there's a 
message many disengaged students and those who try to educate them aren't hearing from 
our policy makers—a message that they need to hear: “There is a good economic life for 
those who graduate from high school with some connection to careers immediately after 


high school.” 2 


In our quest to prepare our students well—specifically in our role as college-educated 
people who lead the current education reform discussions—we either disregard these 
promising alternative routes provided by career and technical education or we treat the 
students who chose them as lesser goods. Learning leaders must change this conversation 
and celebrate some of the exemplary examples of these students in the same manner that we 
celebrate the valedictorian. 
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Confronting Current Challenges in Practice 


While Creating Stories of Optimism 


We have fewer stories of success than we would hope to have because learning leaders have 
to do this work while they cut against the grain of existing practice and policy. We have to 
remember two huge challenges when leaders begin to move to learner-centric schools. 

First off, schools and our current educational approach are not structurally designed to 
look at children as individuals. We have to put them into groups (not meeting annual 
yearly progress [AYP], succeeding, struggling, special education, ELL, and so on) because 
that is the way our current system is set up to manage them. Grouping students, no matter 
how it is done, is the result of how we currently view what and how students are doing 
within this school system structure (passing a spelling test, failing at math). We are not 
currently equipped with the knowledge or tools to discover who these students are as 
learners or what their individual needs are and what their promise could reveal. This system 
and approach generates many interventions for schools that still look at groups of kids and 
address the symptoms of what they are not doing well rather than the interventions that 
look at individuals and address deeper, more specific causes (this currently is considered an 
expensive intervention approach reserved for identified special needs). 

Second, children who aren't succeeding are viewed as lacking something internal 
(motivation, intelligence) or external (supportive parents, early learning opportunities, 
social well-being, and so on). Our current interventions focus on making up for those 
things. Many of these interventions have value, because there are plenty of kids who need 
to have these gaps (especially the external ones) addressed, but those interventions don't 
come close to solving the compelling problem that way too many students aren't 
succeeding despite those interventional efforts. 

Bottom line: we want all children to succeed, but schools currently have a fixed approach 
and need to turn to interventions after the fact—when a child is struggling. We put the 
failure on the kids (they lack things) and the teachers (they can't teach those kids) for not 
being successful within this current system. 

So what can a school leader do working within this system? She or he can't 
fundamentally restructure the grades or scheduling of school, and she or he usually can't 
implement frame-breaking change in required curriculum and assessments administration. 
But she can begin to change the conversation in the community to a learner-centric 
approach and take small steps to show “proof of concept” that when teachers understand 
learning in a much deeper way, more students can find success in school. 

Parents and members of the community are receiving mixed and conflicting messages 
about what counts as success in school. Parents usually have one criterion for the result of 
their child's K-12 school experience: Is he or she on track to be a happy and productive 
adult? Policy makers, media, and schools answer with academic indicators: get good grades, 
pass state tests at a proficient level, graduate from high school in a school that makes AYP, 
go to college. We could add other predictable indicators of adult success that involve social- 
emotional growth to a comprehensive assessment of students, and we could focus on the 
role of schooling as one of discovering your passions and strengths and how to shape a life 
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around that. We certainly could encourage parents or their children, particularly those who 
have not found great success on those academic indicators, to consider paths to success that 
require commitments to lifelong learning but do not require traditional postsecondary 
education. 

Matthew Crawford, author of Shop Class as Soulcraft, is one of several thought leaders 
challenging the educational imperative of turning everyone into a “knowledge worker.” He 
argues to restore the honor of manual trades as a life worth choosing, where work provides 
both the cognitive challenges of careful thinking with the intrinsic satisfaction of working 


with one's hands.12 The point is not to discourage students from attending college but to 
present options for those students for whom college is not the path that will nurture their 
talents. We want learning opportunities for students that can embrace all their gifts, 
providing our communities with more productive citizens and adults. This is what the 
argument of choice in education should be about. Learning leaders can help parents and 
community members broaden their point of view about what constitutes school and 
learning success and help more students find a place on the graduation podium. 

How powerful, then, is a lens that allows educators throughout a school to begin to look 
at students differently—to get insight into each of them and their individual brains within 
the context of what educators are already doing in their classrooms. How powerful, then, is 
the idea of developing capacity within a school faculty that shifts the focus from trying to 
make up for something lacking for a student—or a group of students—toward discovering 
the hidden learning strengths and affinities and building student achievement around this 
notion of asset management, not just deficit remediation. Learning leaders can take the 
approach in this book, use current initiatives, and broaden the professional expertise within 
that school so that more students are successful learners. 

That is the story of this chapter and of the educators who have begun this journey. Each 
school and teacher represented has taken a first step toward creating a learner-centered 
environment for their students. Through a series of small wins, they are meeting the 
learning needs of all kinds of minds and influencing the future of education. 

What will your story be? Where will your journey lead? What steps will you take as the 
learning leader in your school? 

We invite you to take that first step by deciding on the best course of action for your 
school. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. How can schools use “the best instructional and educational architecture for different 
kinds of students?” What does your school do? 


2. To what extent have the teachers and paraprofessionals in your school been trained in 
design principles for learner-centric schools? 


3. What do you think of the idea that parents “concerned about the development of their 
children and learning” should seek a teacher rather than a pediatrician? 


Notes 
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2/1. 


Integration 


Putting It All Together to Make Schools Smarter 


Tom Vander Ark 


Customization, motivation, equalization—these are good things. You may even be 
convinced that personal digital learning has the potential to transform U.S. education and 
then extend access to quality learning to the next billion young people in emerging and 
developing economies. But you also may wonder what happens when you try to activate 
this potential in the complex and resilient world of schools. Will technology remain an 
expensive add-on? Will budget cutting stall progress instead of accelerating it? Will the next 
round of state tests lock in the old model for another decade? Will the short-term interests 
of local school boards, teachers unions, administrators, and colleges continue to block 
innovation? In this chapter I describe models of real schools that are really and truly 
mobilizing the potential of personal digital learning to make a difference in students’ lives, 
offering them customized learning, motivating them with innovative curricula, and 
providing access to excellence for thousands of students. 
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Learning Online 


More than four million U.S. K-12 students were enrolled in formal online learning 
programs in 2011. We can probably double that number if we include students who made 
extensive use of skill-building software in a classroom or used online curriculum in a school 
lab to make up a lost credit. About 3.5 million students learned predominantly at home; a 
tenth of the home-educated students were enrolled in virtual public charter schools. 

Altogether, more than 12 percent of U.S. students did a significant portion of their 
learning online, with a higher percentage in high school—and a much higher percentage if 
we included all the online learning that happens outside of school. Online learning will 
continue to grow at more than 40 percent annually, doubling every three years. About half 
of U.S. school districts are operating or planning online learning programs.1 In 2008, the 
authors of Disrupting Class predicted that by 2020, the majority of high school students in 
the United States will do the majority of their learning online, and it's now clear that it will 
be sooner than that.2 

Schools that offer a large part of the curriculum online are often referred to as blended (or 
hybrid) schools. For the next generation, most online learning will be done at a school 
where students will experience a blend of online and on-site learning. Many students will 
blend their own learning—choosing an online course over a traditional course for 
acceleration, remediation, or scheduling purposes—but increasingly, online learning will be 
intentionally incorporated into school models. 


Predictions 
In five years... 


Innovative mobile learning models used in India will be adopted by several U.S. districts. 


I define blended learning as a shift in instructional responsibility to an online or 
computer-mediated environment for at least part of a student's day with the intention of 
improving both learning and operating productivity. In other words, doing things 
differently for better results. For a long time, the education sector never worried about, 
never even thought about, productivity. But that is starting to change, beginning with the 
effects of the recent recession, which encouraged a few people to think about doing better 
for less. The Department of Education mentioned productivity in the 2010 National 
Education Technology Plan—the first time it has suggested that technology will be an 
integral part of doing better with less in what Secretary Duncan called the “new normal” in 
this postrecession period.3 

For education reformers and foundations, charter schools have been a hoped-for proving 
ground of productivity. Foundations have probably invested $1 billion in an effort to build 
and expand high-quality charter school management organizations (CMOs). None of the 
CMOs have proved to be as scalable or sustainable as initially predicted—that's partially 
because charters get less money than traditional schools and typically don't get public 
facilities. CMOs were supposed to be self-sustaining after opening one or two dozen 
schools—that's typically not the case (especially in California where costs are high and 
reimbursement rates are low). Budget cuts after the Great Recession have made it even 
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harder to sustain a charter school without donations. Some of the national donors, 
frustrated by the lack of scalability and sustainability, have been pushing charter school 
networks to think about new school models that are less expensive to operate during the 
next decade. These schools are turning to online learning and creating blended models as 
an approach to increasing productivity. 
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The Blended Menu 


As the following models will show, blended school formats can help schools achieve cost 
efficiencies by significantly extending learning time, allowing students to spend more time 
each day and more days each year in productive learning activities without costing any 
more money. Customized learning also allows many students to finish high school faster— 
skipping the typically wasted senior year—saving the state and the family money. 
Here are profiles of a number of schools along the blended learning continuum. 
1. School of One. A math program in the New York City public schools that draws on 
multiple modes of instruction. This innovative double-block period is currently a 
partial blend (because the rest of the day is traditional) but it provides a compelling 
picture of customized learning. 
2. Rocketship Education. A network of elementary charter schools using a partial 
blended model in which students attend a traditional school but spend about one- 
fourth of the day in a digital learning lab. 
3. Kunskapsskolan. A highly individualized Swedish model in which most of the 
learning is mediated online but where students attend physical schools that look more 
like an Internet café than a classroom. 
4, AdvancePath Academics. A blended network of drop-out prevention academies for 
overaged and undercredited youth. Students attend a physical school but engage in a 
fully online education with on-site support and guidance. 


5. K'2. A national network of online schools including a virtual charter school in 


Virginia operated by K!?. Online teachers and at-home learning coaches support 
student learning. 
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School of One 


When Joel Rose was chief human resource officer of the New York City schools, he began 
imagining a new way to teach math. His goal was to customize math instruction so that 
students would be spending time only on what they needed to learn and would be learning 
in a way that worked best for them. 

He described the idea to Chancellor Klein who encouraged him to run a summer school 
pilot in 2009. During the second half of the 2009-10 school year, School of One became 
the core math instructional program for sixth grade at a New York middle school. The 
following year, School of One became the middle-grade math program at three New York 
middle schools. 

Instead of reporting to a math class with a single teacher, students report to School of 
One, a double classroom that has a variety of learning stations equipped with laptops for 
each student and with teachers who engage with students in different ways depending on 
the student's tailor-made program. You might see eighty students, some at tables in front of 
laptops working independently or with online tutors, others in small groups, some 
conferencing one-on-one with teachers, and some playing online learning games. How does 
this work? 

At the heart of School of One is a computer program developed by Brooklyn-based 
Wireless Generation. Rose worked closely with the company to come up with the 
algorithm that customizes math instruction every day for every student. Considering a 
range of factors—a student's academic history and profile, assessment data from the 
previous day's work, student interests, best learning modality, available content, staffing, 
and space—the algorithm generates a recommended plan for the day that is evaluated by 
teachers, adjusted if necessary, and then flashed on a big screen that looks a lot like an 
airport terminal departure board. At the end of the day, students take a short assessment 
that helps to generate another recommended playlist for the following day. 

The result, as a 2010 article in the Atdantic describes, is that “one student might learn to 
add fractions at a dry-erase board with a small group, while another uses the Internet to 
practice calculating the area of a circle with a tutor in Kentucky, while still another student 
learns about factoring through a game on his laptop.”4 

The term playlist is used deliberately; the term and the picture it conjures is, in and of 
itself, an important contribution to the sector. Those of us that have seen and read about 
School of One now have a vivid picture of customized learning—a playlist for learning like 
the playlist of music that iTunes Genius helps create for our iPods. You'll now find playlists 
on a number of sites including MyHomeLearning.com from the New York City—based 
nonprofit Computers for Youth sites. 

The more data School of One collects, the more effective it becomes at generating 
playlists, making it a powerful tool for educators and for students. Here are two examples of 
the benefits of informed instruction. First, the small-group instruction at School of One is 
unique; every student is ready for that lesson delivered in that fashion—what a gift for 
teachers! The algorithm determined the most appropriate next lesson and best learning 
mode. Instead of teaching to the middle of a big class, a School of One teacher has a small 
group ready to learn. A Freakonomics radio profile illustrated a second benefit of a smart 
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recommendation engine. The reporter zeroed in on a student struggling with algebraic 
concepts. The assessment data reveals that he didn't have the same struggle with geometry. 
Many teachers seeing this pattern might assume that some students do better with 
geometry than with algebra. But the algorithm revealed something more nuanced. It 
showed that the kinds of lessons—the approach to learning—that the student had engaged 
in for geometry were slightly different from those used to teach him algebra. The 
recommendation, then, wasn't simply to give him more practice in algebra but to try an 
approach similar to the way he had learned geometry.5 

This algorithm could not have been created if Rose and his team had not been 
committed to exploring different modes of learning and ensuring that lessons were clearly 
categorized according to these modes. For the summer pilot, the School of One team 
tagged 1,200 lessons of different levels and modes (they now have several times that many). 
The simplifying assumptions were big forty-minute chunks of learning (which rules out a 
lot of short-form videos and games) and an independent assessment framework (separate 
from instruction). 

School of One offers only a math program at this point. It doesn't fully capture the 
benefit of content-embedded assessment (like game scores can). And, although in pilot 
phase, they haven't attempted to stretch staffing levels to save schools money. Despite these 
limitations, it still warrants the Time Magazine designation as one of the top innovations of 
2009. The long-term hope is that the model will prove successful enough to be applied to 
other subjects. 

In October 2010, the New York City Department of Education's Research and Policy 
Support Group published the findings of their evaluation of School of One in which they 
compared outcomes on math assessments of School of One participants and those of other 
students who didn't participate in the program. The findings are detailed in the report 
titled, “School of One Evaluation—2010 Spring Afterschool and Short-Term In-School 
Pilot Programs.”6 Here are some of the key findings: 

© Students who participated in School of One showed significantly larger gains in 
math than their peers. 

© Participating students had favorable attitudes toward School of One, particularly 
when earning points on teams, learning from an online teacher, and working with 
other students. 

© School of One teachers showed generally favorable attitudes toward the program. 
Teachers felt the program helped them learn new approaches to teaching math. 


Program development costs have been about $3.3 million with about 70 percent coming 
from the Robin Hood Foundation and the Michael & Susan Dell Foundation. As they 
refine the staffing model, the program should become more affordable and eventually may 
prove to be a better and cheaper way to deliver middle-grade math. 
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Rocketship Education 


Rocketship Education is a nonprofit elementary charter network that currently operates 
three elementary campuses serving over 1,200 students in the San Jose, California, area. 
And they have plans to open hundreds of schools. Founded in 2006, their mission is to 
“eliminate the achievement gap” in high- poverty neighborhoods.7 This is a tall order but if 
they have a chance at making this happen it is because of the blended model they are 
implementing that they refer to as “a hybrid education model,” which has students 
spending about a quarter of their day in a computer lab and the rest in a traditional 
classroom. 

In education we talk so much about resources. “If only we did that more, we could 
achieve more.” Or, “We need to get rid of bureaucratic waste so we can spend on learning.” 
John Danner, the CEO of Rocketship Education, credits the effective use of online learning 
with freeing up resources to help students learn and to give them a good environment in 
which to learn. According to Danner, because the Learning Lab does not require 
credentialed teachers, Rocketship saves about 25 percent of their salary costs, which comes 
to about $500,000 a year to reinvest. In a May 2010 advisory meeting, Danner explained 
that they use this money to give principals a year of training, pay teachers 20 percent more 
than surrounding districts pay, and support network growth.8 

But more than this, Rocketship does two very important things: it puts an academic dean 
at each school who supports and works closely with teachers and it runs a two-hour 
response-to-intervention after-school program for the bottom 20 percent of students. We 
know that effective teaching is one of the most, if not the single most, important factors in 
student learning and by incorporating an academic dean in each school, Rocketship is 
dedicating itself to good teaching. Also, by letting computers do what they do best—help 
students work on basic skills—they are freeing teachers up to do what they do best: teach 
students how to think, get engaged, work cooperatively, and solve problems. Danner is 
hoping that they can push the hybrid to a 50/50 balance and so eventually double teacher 
pay to well over $100,000 per year. 

The test scores that Rocketship Mateo Sheedy Elementary School in San Jose, California, 
for example, has achieved are impressive. In 2009 its annual state achievement test scores 
resulted in a 926 academic performance index score, which was an increase of 35 points 
over the previous year. To put these scores in context, it was the highest-performing low- 
income elementary school in San Jose and Santa Clara County and third highest in the 
whole state of California. How did they achieve this? According to Preston Smith, 
Rocketship's cofounder and chief achievement officer, it wasn't because they took only the 
highest performing students, which is a frequent claim by critics of charter schools. (Nearly 
73 percent of students at Mateo Sheedy are English language learners and 78 percent 
qualify for the free and reduced lunch program.) It is by dedicating themselves to 
identifying and moving lower-achieving students out of the bottom two performance 
categories: far below basic and below basic. In a press release from Rocketship, Smith 
explains their thinking about students who need extra support: “Students in these bottom 
two quintiles have significant problems in whole-class settings because their basic reading, 
writing, and math issues keep them from understanding. By focusing on moving students 
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out of these bottom two quintiles in their first year at Rocketship, we give them a chance to 
make their classroom time valuable again.”9 

Danner's team is pushing hard. They already have some of the best academic elementary 
schools in California, but Rocketship continues to look for more productive learning 
software and when they find it, they will increase time in the lab. They are building links 
from the learning lab to the classroom. They are driving down the cost of buildings and 
building scalable systems. This isn't rocket science but it takes a blended school model and 
a laser focus on student achievement and opening more schools to serve more students. 
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Kunskapsskolan 


Founded in 1999, Kunskapsskolan operates thirty-two secondary schools in Sweden with 
the mission of providing a personalized education, putting students at the center. Students 
each have a teacher who acts as a personal tutor and advisor, following them through their 
high school years, training them in understanding their own learning strategies, following 
up on their school work, and making herself available in various ways to support students 
on their own paths through secondary school. The idea is to help students slowly learn how 
to take more responsibility for their own learning and setting and reaching their own goals 
so that by the end of their high school careers they are fully independent. 

The curriculum is divided into subjects that are mastered either through steps, such as 
modern languages or math, or through courses, in which several subjects are connected by a 
theme. Which step a student starts on depends on an initial assessment. For each step there 
are clear goals that students can move through at their own pace following the plan worked 
out with their personal teacher-advisor. Each week students meet with their advisor and 
develop goals for the week, as well as a plan for what kind of lesson formats they will engage 
in to achieve them. They can choose from lectures, workshops, laboratory experiments, as 
well many independent online learning lessons. One of the primary organization features of 
the school is a web portal that outlines the steps for subjects and the tasks involved in each 
step, describes courses and provides resources, and houses student documents. This is age- 
appropriate customized education, offering students choices and asking them to take 
responsibility for their own learning. 

Kunskapsskolan schools do not look like a traditional school with rows of classrooms off 
a long hallway. They are designed to support the varied learning needs and approaches of 
the individual students and so provide a diversity of work and study spaces. There are small 
rooms in which students can meet to collaborate on projects, an editorial office where 
teachers and students can work together, a café that serves as a natural meeting place for 
teachers and students as well as a place for students to engage in individual online learning, 
and a lecture hall for presentations, lectures, or other gatherings. A blended curriculum like 
that at Kunskapsskolan, which relies on a significant online component and enables 
individual progress, changes the student-teacher relationship as well as how students 
interact, and the physical format eliminates the basic assumptions around one teacher in a 
classroom with twenty-five students. 

What information we have on outcomes is based on the Swedish national grading 
system. In 2010, for example, the share of Kunskapsskolan students who achieved the 
highest grades in the national grading system was 72 percent in English, 45 percent in 
math, and 68 percent in Swedish—all of which are higher than the national average. But 
perhaps more telling is that its influence is being felt worldwide. Kunskapsskolan opened a 
charter school in New York City in September 2011. 
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AdvancePath Academics 


AdvancePath Academics runs drop-out prevention academies for at-risk students and for 
those who have already passed their graduation dates without enough credits to receive a 
diploma. There are about two dozen academies across four different states: California, 
Alaska, Maryland, and Michigan. Most of the students are seventeen and eighteen years of 
age but the curriculum ranges from ninth through twelfth grade. AdvancePath is a fully 
blended school with a curriculum that is fully online and an Internet café-style double 
classroom where the students receive help, support, tutoring, and small-group work with 
credentialed teachers. 

How is education customized to serve students for whom nothing has worked so far? 
Many of these students, who have fallen behind academically, are perpetually truant and 
exhibit behavior problems or have been referred by juvenile justice and have tried a range of 
programs and approaches to get through high school. Many have enrolled in independent 
study but found they didn't have the discipline, self-management capacity, or academic 
skills to follow through. These students, many of whom are adults with adult 
responsibilities and challenges—jobs, children, sick parents, no place to live—needed a 
program that was flexible but that had enough oversight and engagement from supportive 
adults to help them complete it. 

AdvancePath offers two to three four-hour learning sessions a day, five days a week, 
typically attended by forty to fifty students. Students may attend morning, afternoon, or 
evening (if available) sessions, giving them the flexibility to take care of personal needs. 
They spend about three-quarters of their time working on online coursework with the 
support of a team of teachers who are available to check in and help. The balance of the 
time is teacher-led, small-group instruction, typically involving anywhere from four to eight 
students. They also spend some time engaging in one-on-one conferences with their 
caseload teacher. The academies work to help students achieve their unique goals, 
providing both career and college-planning guidance. 

Data collected by AdvancePath for the 2009-10 school year show that approximately 
nine out of ten enrolled students achieve success, with success defined as graduation, 
transfer back to the high school to graduate, transfer to another district program, or a 
verified move to another school district.10 Another way to look at outcomes is to consider 
the rate that students accumulate high school credits. Overall, AdvancePath students were 
achieving approximately 29 percent of the annual credit requirements at the time of their 
enrollment into the academy. Post-academy enrollment, these students began earning 
credits an average of 3.5 times faster (or a little faster than the typical student). The online 
curriculum and a no-nonsense student-driven culture are what allow AdvancePath to help 
students make this kind progress. By freeing the teachers to work closely with individual 
students and by allowing the coursework to be tailored to students’ academic needs, the 
online component is the key to AdvancePath's success. 
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K!2 and the Virtual Academies 


Founded by former education secretary Bill Bennet and current CEO Ron Packard, K!? is 


a $500 million publicly traded company worth $1 billion. K!? provides online curriculum 
and instruction from kindergarten through high school. Although it can be purchased and 
used independently by homeschooling parents, most students engage in this curriculum 
through the virtual charter schools that are currently operating in thirty states and the 
District of Columbia. These virtual academies, as they are known, hire credentialed 
teachers who work directly with students and parents to oversee the students’ progress, 
evaluate work, provide support, and engage students individually and in groups. Students 
also must have an engaged parent or other adult at home, a learning coach, who oversees 
their daily activity. 

Learning coaches (usually a parent) in grades K—8 work in cooperation with the students’ 
teachers to facilitate progress through the daily lessons and modify the pace and schedule to 
their child's needs. At the beginning of the year the coach receives a one-hundred-pound 
shipment of books, worksheets, training videos, science materials, and more. Students in 
the early grades don't spend more than 20 percent of their time on the computer, so there 
is a good deal of orchestration and support required from the learning coach. In high 
school the role of the coach shifts, becoming less involved in direct management of the 
student's time and progress and more involved in helping the student self-manage. 

In the K-8 grades, students are assigned a specific teacher who works directly with the 
student and the learning coach. These teachers monitor progress, work on helping students 
to master subject areas and skills, and develop specific interventions as needed when 
students appear to be struggling. High school courses are taught by different teachers, just 
as in a traditional high school. Teachers interact directly with students through e-mail and 
phone, responding to questions, giving feedback on assignments, conducting tutorial 
sessions, and facilitating whole-class online discussions. 


What the virtual academics and K!* provide is a well-defined curriculum, some might 
even call it rigid, with each online lesson being carefully scripted, which can be 
implemented in the most flexible of ways. This flexibility can make the difference between 
success and failure for many students. Of course, it isn't for everyone. Many students thrive 
on showing up at school every day. Many parents need and value the custodial role that 
schools play or cannot play the role of learning coach. And many teachers prefer to work in 
an environment in which they interact face-to-face with students and where they see their 
colleagues, if only in passing, every day. But there are increasing numbers of students and 
teachers who not only thrive on the flexibility but also appreciate how the program allows 
them to work one-on-one. 

Teaching online from a remote location (such as a home office) has been a widespread 
option only for the last decade. Becoming an online elementary teacher for Virginia Virtual 
Academy had a steep learning curve, even for Joyce Voelker, a former principal and veteran 
teacher: “It took an entirely different skill set.” She was skeptical about an online 
elementary school, but after one year of teaching online has become a wholehearted 
advocate by seeing the benefit to a wide span of families. “For every student, there is a 
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different reason—behavior issues, health conditions, or students who are just a little 

different—but they come alive in this program and it is a godsend for these families.” 11 
State achievement scores for virtual academies in Ohio and Florida, for example, reveal 

that their students meet or significantly exceed the state averages in math and reading. But 


this is a small part of the picture. It is clear that the K!? curriculum and online approaches 
can meet and exceed conventional classroom teaching at least insofar as test scores are 
concerned. But what about the social skills? Many critics of virtual learning point to a lack 
of social interaction as a potential downside of this approach. But a 2008 study conducted 
by Interactive Systems Design in collaboration with The Center for Research in 
Educational Policy at the University of Memphis concluded that, according to Dr. Jay 
Sivin-Kachala, who led the research, “typical, mainstream students enrolled in full-time, 
online public schools are at least as well-socialized as equivalent students enrolled in 
traditional public schools.” 12 It is important to emphasize that engaging in online learning 
does not preclude participating in other activities and indeed, because the learning is more 
efficient, it can allow children more time to interact with other children in environments 
other than the classroom, where they are likely to experience more success and less stress. 


K!? has been acquiring competitors and curriculum providers to maintain its rapid 
growth curve. They have developed a blended school model called Flex, piloted in San 
Francisco, and are selling their digital curriculum to schools to help them develop blended 
models. 
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Around the Corner 


By 2014 there will be a wide variety of high-performing blended learning school models 
that have these five factors in common: 


1. Students have 24/7 access to instructional technology. 
2. Social networking capabilities are central to instruction and the life of the school. 


3. Students benefit from frequent (often instant) academic feedback, and learning 
experiences will be guided by a rich data profile. 


4, Students progress based on demonstrated competency. 


5. School staffing leverages the knowledge and skill of master teachers supplemented 
by junior staff and remote teachers and tutors (a differentiated and distributed staffing 


model). 


Blended models will vary on other dimensions including the proportion of the day spent 
online, how much time students spend at school, and the number of providers involved. In 
the name of tradition, most blended schools will hang on to the traditional school calendar 
far beyond usefulness. 


Predictions 


In five years ... 


Blended high-tech, hands-on school models in urban areas will leverage community resources, including 
employers, public transit, museums, theaters, and parks. 


As choice in the course—and even lesson—level expands, we must ask how this all adds 
up to a meaningful education for students. What about academic coherence? How will 
students make sense of a series of point solutions? Will a playlist of different and varied 
learning experiences add up to a powerful education? As someone who has spent the last 
decade advocating for small schools with a coherent core curriculum, I think these are 
important concerns. My advocacy for choice in the course level comes from a sense of 
urgency that we need to quickly expand access to quality options, particularly for students 
who have not been academically successful and particularly in gateway subjects such as 
math. The flip side of more choices will be an increased need for the sense-making 
functions of schools: guidance, application, and transcript management. Counselors and 
advisors supported by online guidance systems will play an increasingly important role. 
Projects constructed to build important habits of mind will be an important complement 
to personal skill-building online. Local opportunities to apply learning through internships 
and community service will remain important. And turning a variety of learning 
experiences into something that colleges will understand and value will grow in importance. 
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Architecture of Achievement 


Unlike a traditional high school, you can't spot Carpe Diem Collegiate High School from 
the air—there's no football field or baseball diamond. From the street it looks more like a 
big box retail store than a school. From the front door, a visitor can see through the 
bullpen-style learning center into the surrounding glass-walled classrooms. Custom built, 
the architecture of the high-performing Yuma, Arizona, school supports the blended 
learning model by combining individual workstations with collaborative spaces. A 
respectful culture, blended curriculum, and open learning environment create a coherent 
school experience that works well for students and teachers. 

Traditional architecture—a row of classrooms off a long hallway—has a dangerous 
gravity that encourages closed-door traditional practices in isolation. The basic building 
blocks of blended learning are communities, not classrooms. Social learning makes it easy 
to create a project team that includes kids in the same room, in a state across the country, 
and in a country across the sea. An online curriculum that enables individual progress 
eliminates the basic assumptions around one teacher in a classroom with twenty-five 
students. 

The new design characteristics for blended facilities are personalized, learning focused, 
collaborative, community connected, adaptable, and flexible. A blended school, based on 
these design principles, may design a series of learning experiences that require individual 
work, team projects, seminars, and advisory groups. As we saw with the design of 
Kunskapsskolan schools, the physical facility would require some big open spaces, some 
individual workstations, and some small- and medium-size group meeting rooms. The 
most important variable is flexibility—a reflection of the instructional vision but with room 
for change. 

Blended models will generally have similar square footage requirements at the elementary 
level (but it's interesting to note that Rocketship builds schools for a fraction of the cost of 
surrounding districts). At the high school level, an online core curriculum makes it easy to 
consider a smaller part-time or double-shifted main facility with a fraction of the space and 
cost of a typical high school. A blended school schedule could include a day a week in 
partner locations such as a museum or theater and a day a week at an internship. A blended 
school could even spend a fair amount of time, for example, following a traveling drum and 
bugle corps (like a proposed school in Newark will do). 
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The Blended Future 


As I mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, not only are we moving toward a majority 
of high school students in the United States doing the majority of their learning online, but 
also a high percentage of U.S. students will learn in schools that blend online and on-site 
instruction. A growing number of students will be home educated but more than 80 
percent of parents will continue to appreciate the custodial value of schools and most 
students will enjoy the social aspects of school. Here is a detailed forecast of how the shift 
to blended learning will occur by the end of the decade, building on the chorus of “Old 
McDonald” using the mnemonic of N-E-I-E-L-O: 

OQ New. The creation of new schools and conversion of existing charter schools to 

blended models will provide visible and important examples and will serve four 

million if a half a dozen networks develop real blended growth strategies. 


° Envelop. The largest and most important change factor is that the whole calcified 
formal education system is being enveloped by an informal online learning system. 
Nearly all students will spend part of their day learning online at home or using smart 
phone applications. 

O Inject. Where states allow it, students will take some of their courses online. This 
part-time enrollment will grow from three million students to about fifteen million 
students by 2020. 


© Extend. Schools will extend the day and year using a personal digital playlist. 
Millions of elementary students will benefit from this inexpensive and effective 
strategy piloted by Rocketship Education. 


° Incorporate. Most districts will incorporate blends of online learning to save money 
and boost learning. This is the most speculative prediction, but because half the 
districts say they're already working on this, thirteen to fifteen million students should 
be in district schools that incorporate an extensive amount of online learning by 2020. 


2 Opt out. The learning-at-home crowd (homeschooling plus virtual charter school 
enrollments) will triple from three to nine million students (or about 15 percent of K— 
12-age students). 


If my predictions are wrong, they may prove to be too conservative rather than too 
ambitious. Ambient Insight's 2011 report indicated that online learning is larger and 
growing more rapidly than most observers estimated: “Over 4 million students are 
currently participating in some kind of formal virtual learning program... The combined 
online population is currently growing by 46% a year and the growth rate is 
accelerating.”13 Although my projections are not quite as aggressive, at least two-thirds of 
USS. students will be doing most of their learning online by 2020. 

For generations we've sought quality at scale—good public schools in every 
neighborhood especially for low-income kids. The online learning providers are massively 
scalable and offer high levels of quality. There will soon be lots of capacity to support 
school models that blend online and on-site learning. Still, we don't want to underestimate 
the entrenched interests in the U.S. system of K-12 schooling. They have enormous 
influence over education policy. Are we going to craft policies that pave the way or stick 
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with old ones that stand in the way? The choice is ours. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent are your students exposed to blended learning in your school? 
2. What is a “playlist for learning?” How might you use such a concept? 


3. Which of the models of innovative schools presented in this chapter excites you most? 


Why? 
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Resourcefulness 


Restraint and Renewal 
Andy Hargreaves and Dean Fink 


We cannot solve the problems that we have created with the same thinking that created them. 
—Albert Einstein 
Sustainable leadership develops and does not deplete material and human resources. It 
renews people's energy. Sustainable leadership is prudent and resourceful leadership that 
wastes neither its money nor its people. 
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Improvement and Energy 


Improvement needs energy. Sustainable improvement needs sustainable energy that can be 
converted into human and material resources. But what resources? And how do we sustain 
these resources? There are two prevailing views on this issue. The first concentrates on the 
finite nature of planetary resources: fossil fuels are disappearing, greenhouse gases are 
intensifying, and we are running out of time and space. We have to stop producing and 
consuming more and more because within a century or less, more prosperous countries and 
their people will have reached the limits to growth. If we want to protect and preserve 
nature's legacy, along with our own survival within it, the people of more prosperous 
countries will have to restrain their appetites and start to come to terms with the meaning 
of enough (McKibben, 2003). The second position accepts the fact that our earth is fragile 
and imperiled but claims that it is still possible to meet the basic material needs and develop 
the human potential of everyone without damaging the surrounding environment, if we 
approach the problem with care and ingenuity (Meadows, Meadows, Randers, and Behren, 
1972). The first position is that of sustainability; the second, that of sustainable 
development. Resourcefulness, we want to argue, entails being willing to recognize and 
respond to both visions of our relationship with the planet, its people, and their 
development. 
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Closed and Open Systems 


The finite view of energy draws on an ironclad principle of physics: the second law of 
thermodynamics. This states that once energy is transformed, it is no longer a resource 
available for work in the future. The two laws of thermodynamics were first stated in 1865 
by a German professor of mathematical physics, Rudolf Clausius. They are succinct 
(Goodstein, 2004, p. 95): 

1. The energy of the universe is constant. 

2. The entropy of the universe tends to a maximum. 


Clausius invented the concept of entropy. Entropy measures the temperature of energy. 
As energy moves from high to low temperatures, it is not as capable of doing useful work. 
The energy spreads out; it is not as useful (even though it is still conserved); and so it tends 
toward disorder or increasing entropy (Goodstein, 2004). 

Entropy is nature's penalty for energy transformation (Rifkin, 1981). Human and 
natural systems are in a perpetual state of dissipation until they reach equilibrium, at which 
point all the energy has been transformed and ultimately expended, resulting in death. A 
look in the mirror as we age gives evidence of entropy, as do air pollution and toxic waste. 
We can only slow down entropy, not stop it. So we exercise, recycle, donate money to 
poverty groups, and so on. For example, while recycling is an important way to slow down 
entropy, it also requires the expenditure of other energy sources. When we recycle 
newspapers, bottles, or cans, placing them in a plastic box provided by our municipality, a 
truck takes away the contents. But manufacturing the boxes, fueling the trucks, and 
running the recycling plant also require energy. Even then, the remnants and residues of 
the products and the machines that recycle them still end up in landfill sites. We might 
guzzle gas in large vehicles or conserve fuel in small ones; we might clothe ourselves in ever- 
changing fashions or prudently wear family hand-me-downs; we might write on brand new 
paper or rely on recycled products instead, but everything ends up as waste at the end of the 
line. This is the process of entropy and of design, production, and consumption processes 
that have a cradle-to-grave life cycle, just as we do. 

The ecological implications of entropy for our optimal lifestyle and habits are clear and 
widely understood: slow down the damage, conserve fuel, reuse and recycle, be prudent and 
self-sacrificing, limit your appetites, do fewer bad things. 

Nobel Prize-winning physicist Ilya Prigogine found this perspective somewhat 
depressing, and he also observed that living systems evolve in an opposite way from 
entropy: from simple to complex, from disorder to order. He suggested that some parts of 
the universe are closed systems, which behave in mechanical ways and are subject to the law 
of entropy. But most social and biological systems are open, exchanging energy, matter, and 
information with their environment. Open systems in nature include brains, immune 
systems, cells, and ant colonies. 

In open systems, energy need not be dissipated but can be exchanged, replenished, and 
renewed, as it is among the practitioners of natural capitalism, who try to convert the waste 
of one enterprise into a resource for a partner, reducing levels of waste (or entropy) almost 
to zero (Hawken, Lovins, and Lovins, 1999). 
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In an even more creative vein, ecological and industrial designers William McDonough 
and Michael Braungart (2002) demonstrate that the manufacturing process can be designed 
as an open living system that transforms disorder into order. In the case of shampoo 
production, for example, instead of asking how we can limit the negative impact of 
chemical discharge from the production process, we should ask how the shampoo's by- 
products might actually improve the quality of the river. Indeed, the authors designed a 
product that not only worked as an effective shampoo but increased the quality of the waste 
leaving the factory compared with when it entered. Rather than cradle-to-grave design, 
McDonough and Braungart therefore propose an energy exchange model of cradle-to- 
cradle design, inspired by the natural processes of living systems as well as by technological 
ingenuity placed at their service. In this cradle-to-cradle approach, resources are never lost 
but are renewed and replenished in a way that promotes regeneration and improvement. 

So there are two ways to understand and approach environmental, organizational, and 
educational resourcefulness: restraint and renewal. Restraint urges us to do fewer bad things 
and avoid or limit actions that will wear out people or things. Renewal inspires us to do 
more good things and find ways to reenergize people or exchange energy mote efficiently 
within the system. The problems in our work and our world arise when narratives of 
progress and change deny both of these ways to slow down entropy and renew or exchange 
energy. 
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Mechanical Waste 


The dominant narrative of progress in the Western world and the scientific era has been the 
narrative of the machine. This narrative organizes the world as if it obeys universal physical 
laws of predictable order and as if nature can be controlled through technological mastery. 
It denies or diminishes the importance of entropy, operating on the assumption that 
resources of nature, as well as human labor and energy, can be used and exploited without 
limit, as if their availability were endless. In this mechanical narrative, progress is a ravenous 
machine of creative destruction, eating up everything in its path in order to create a better 
world ahead, oblivious to the natural and human waste it leaves strewn in its wake. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the scientific method of Francis Bacon and 
the mathematical arguments of René Descartes and later of Isaac Newton laid the 
groundwork for this mechanical view of the universe by rejecting all other ways of 
knowing, such as intuition, ethics, and faith. These thinkers helped create a world that was 
viewed as rational, linear, and understandable through thought and reason. 


The idea of a predictable, knowable universe based on unchanging laws impressed 
philosopher John Locke, who sought to discover the natural laws in humankind's social and 
economic activities. Locke rejected the church's teaching that the purpose of life was to 
prepare for the Last Judgment and asserted that the actual purpose of life was for people to 
look after their self-interest in the here and now. The job of governments and other 
institutions was to clear the path for people to achieve what they wanted in life, and if 
nature had to be exploited to enhance the well-being of people, so be it. There are clear 
echoes of John Locke among contemporary advocates of the ownership society. Even Frank 
Sinatra's motto, “He who dies with all the toys wins,” has Locke's stamp. 

In summary, in the mechanical narrative, 

© There is a precise mathematical order to the universe and also to social and 
economic life. 


© People must intervene to change nature's disorder into human order. 
O People's self-interest depends on continual growth and development. 
O Science and technology are the tools to achieve unlimited progress and growth. 


These four principles have dominated our lives for over four centuries and still underpin 
economic development, political strategy, and top-down educational reform. 

Together, these elements have unleashed the power of creative destruction that has 
produced capitalism, industrialization, modern city living, and globalized economic activity 
and lifestyles. The mechanical narrative has also created environmental degradation, 
provoked wars over resources, and wasted millions of human lives (Bauman, 2004). In 
practice, the mechanical narrative has denied and disregarded Clausius's theory of 
thermodynamics—the law of entropy, the price of progress. Inability to confront the law of 
entropy in standardized educational reform practice has also created waste in terms of 
human stress and burnout (Evans, 1996), as well as loss of deep and broad learning, as the 
price of short-term targets and results (Hargreaves, Earl, Moore, and Manning, 2001). 

Janice Burnley was in her second year as principal at Lord Byron High School when she 
and her school had to confront the formidable challenges of implementing the 
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government's far-reaching reform agenda in a context of dramatically reduced resources. 
Changes in the Ontario government's funding formula had cut the number of Lord Byron 
department heads from nine positions to just four. Each of the four leaders now had to 
attend to multiple areas of study—for example, one person had responsibility for physical 
education, art, music, drama, and technical education. The principal described this 
depletion of the school's middle-level leadership as “devastating.” Burnley and her assistant 
principal had to assume many of the responsibilities previously performed by department 
heads, such as mentoring the eleven new teachers, teacher supervision, and community and 
district liaison. The assistant principal explained, “My typical day starts at 7:15 in the 
morning, phoning in for supply teachers [substitutes], covering classes, making sure that's 
in place. Seeing a bunch of kids as much as possible in between—I am not as visible as I 
would like. I feel bad, because I like to be in classes. My night finished last night at 10:30.” 

With only one full-time guidance counselor now remaining in the school, the 
administrators were “doing more guidance work than anything else.” Some teachers had 
refused to contribute to extracurricular activities because of their workload, so Burnley 
sponsored a volleyball team, just to keep the program alive. Burnley felt “responsible for the 
world.” “Every year I say I cannot work any harder, and every year I have to work harder. 
The support systems to make things happen are just not there anymore.” 

Burnley and her assistant tried to involve staff in decision making, but pressures of time 
and multiple, accelerating reform demands obliged her to be more directive and less 
collegial than she preferred. For example, the district required all schools to implement the 
Ministry of Education's new reporting system immediately. Although the technology was 
flawed, Burnley had to mandate in-service sessions for all staff. As a relatively new leader, 
she was not in a position to say “no” to her superiors, and she admitted to feeling “pretty 
isolated.” She felt more and more like a manager for the government rather than a leader of 
her school. “The opportunities as an administrator to initiate changes, or even to get out in 
the hallways and into classes and network with kids and teachers are certainly restricted,” 
she complained. 

The denuded leadership structure forced staff to fend for themselves. The requirement to 
spend more time in class, the limitations on time outside class, and the overall 
intensification of work eroded the school's informal leadership. The government's 
determination to eliminate so-called waste in school district bureaucracies meant that the 
art teacher had to depend for subject assistance on the good will of colleagues in other 
schools and that the neophyte music teacher had to rely on a teacher from a neighboring 
school and a kind-hearted instrument repairman from a private firm. 

Concern for the quality of their work and the welfare of their students permeated every 
conversation with teachers. There was a growing sense of powerlessness. With fewer 
resources of time and money, teachers constantly complained about outdated texts, 
computers that crashed, and the elimination of field trips and sports activities. “We are 
driven by computers and by the deadlines that somebody else sets,” one teacher observed. 
As budget resources declined, human resources became depleted along with them. Within 
less than two years, the district's escalating resource crisis resulted in Lord Byron High 
School being merged with a nearby special education school. 

Lord Byron's teachers and leaders were not alone. Teachers we surveyed in Ontario 
secondary schools felt “tired of being bashed,” “beaten down,” “browbeaten,” “vilified,” 
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and “constantly criticized” by repetitive change and imposed reforms. Sixty-seven percent 
of them stated that since the reforms, they worked less collaboratively with their colleagues; 
80 percent reported that their working relationships with school administrators had not 
improved; 43 percent pointed to reduced contacts with parents; and most tellingly of all, 
88 percent indicated that they would be less likely to advise their own children to go into 
teaching (Hargreaves, 2003). 

Caught between teachers’ feelings of anger and distress and their own legal obligations to 
implement multiple reforms in a hurry, principals and assistant principals began to doubt 
themselves. “My whole life changed in a short time. Why am I feeling overwhelmed by the 
political shift?” said one. “I'm implementing government policy I do not agree with,” 
another remarked. One captured the feelings of most of his colleagues when he said, “The 
system is clearly making you into managers but you have memories of how to be leaders. 
You are now feeling and acting like your teachers. You have tried to pick up the slack of 
teachers’ lack of involvement, but you're beginning to behave as persons who are devalued 
and disempowered.” 

Within five years, the government of Ontario had removed resources from the public 
education system, returned millions of dollars to the taxpayers, imposed a demanding 
curriculum on students, introduced a range of standardized tests, required teachers to teach 
more students, and implemented an unwieldy computerized report card. It did all this with 
alarming alacrity, reinforcing the fast school philosophy of repetitive change. The 
complexity and speed of its changes and the depletion of financial resources produced a 
monumental waste of emotional energy, confidence, commitment, and trust among 
principals and teachers. The rage in the government's machine had ravaged the educational 
environment on which its rational model of progress had been inflicted. 
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Ecological Restraint and Renewal 


There is a better narrative to guide our use of material and human resources: a narrative of 
restraint and renewal. On one hand, the quest and pressure to continually raise 
performance standards in tested achievement at any price need not be so all-consuming. 
On the other, ecosystems are also open systems that exchange energy, matter, and 
information with their environment. They can renew, restore, and rejuvenate. Losers can 
become winners, failures can become successes, and the weak can become strong. 

In ecosystems, everything is connected to everything else. In The Power of Full 
Engagement, Jim Loehr and Tony Schwartz argue that “the corporate body is a living, 
breathing entity comprising individual cells of dynamic energy” (2003, p. 23). Fritjof 
Capra provides the same insight: sustainability “is not an individual property but a property 
of an entire web of relationships: it involves a whole community” (2002, p. 214). John 
Locke was wrong. So was Frank Sinatra. The purpose of life is not to amass all the toys for 
ourselves, but to restrain our appetites where we can and to grow and develop with others 
so that we can improve our environment along with the public good that benefits us all. 
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Restraint 


Bill McKibben is one of the world's leading environmentalists. He issued some of the 
earliest warnings about global warming (McKibben, 1989). With great passion and a 
wealth of evidence, he has argued that the earth is already so despoiled that it will become a 
wasteland for all species, including humans, unless we change our patterns of production, 
consumption, and disposal. Many of McKibben's predictions, which were initially seen as 
extreme and alarmist, are now widely accepted scientific wisdom. In 2005, for example, 
over a thousand researchers from ninety-five nations, working with the World Resources 
Institute, undertook a worldwide ecosystem assessment, which concluded that human 
activity now seriously threatens the earth's ability to sustain future generations because of 
negative impact on the planet's basic circulation systems of air, water, and nutrients and on 
the fundamental diversity of life (Reid and others, 2005). 

Some energy resources are finite. Even with new discoveries and improved technologies 
of extraction, the worldwide supply of oil, like any mineral resource, rises from zero to a 
peak, and when consumption exceeds the possible rate of extraction, it then declines 
forever. In Out of Gas, David Goodstein prophesies that in just a few years, we will be at a 
point where “increasing demand will meet decreasing supply, possibly with disastrous 
results” (2004, p. 17). We are reaching the end of the age of oil, and if we are not careful, 
we will also be reaching the end of clean water, coral reefs, and fresh air. Out of time, out 
of options, out of gas—this is the future of energy and modern life, unless we can open up 
alternatives like hydrogen and wind power and severely restrain our consuming appetites 
and environmentally destructive behavior in the meantime. 

The same issues apply in educational leadership and change. Loehr and Schwartz (2003) 
argue that there are four domains in which we need to conserve and renew energy: physical, 
emotional, mental, and spiritual energy. Our energy and long-term effectiveness become 
depleted when we 

© Have no time to sleep, relax, or exercise properly 


O Feel constantly overwrought or emotionally disengaged from those around us in a 

world in which we have no time for proper relationships 

O Are always having to think too quickly or superficially 

© Are disconnected from and unable to pursue or fulfill our own morally compelling 

purposes 

Attending to these energy deficits is partly within our control, Loehr and Schwartz argue. 

But they also acknowledge that some organizational and work environments are seriously 
and perhaps toxically energy-depleting. This type of environment has been abundantly 
evident in educational settings throughout our book, which has described fast school 
nations that are obsessed with 

© A hurried and narrowing curriculum that allows no space for depth and breadth of 

learning or teaching 

© Externally imposed and inescapable short-term achievement targets that turn 

teaching and learning into not a steady marathon nor a set of spurts and sprints but an 

enforced and everlasting hurdle race 


© An accountability agenda of endless improvement that leaves schools more made 
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over than Michael Jackson 


© Subjecting schools to the repetitive change syndrome of bureaucratic overwork and 
innovation overload that produces exhaustion, insecurity, and lack of opportunity for 
reflection, replenishment, and renewal 


© Shaming and blaming schools that are labeled as underperforming, leaving their 
teachers with diminished confidence and depleted commitment 

These excesses of mechanically driven reform in an overly pressurized environment have 
led to epidemics of stress, loss of confidence, and emotional withdrawal on the part of 
teachers in many parts of the world (Dinham and Scott, 1997; Hargreaves, 2003; Helsby, 
1999; Troman and Woods, 2000). The wasted contributions of teachers are reflected in the 
wasted lives of principals. A statewide survey of principals in Victoria, Australia, found that 
eight in ten principals experienced high levels of stress from the “unnecessary paperwork” 
and the managerial nature of their jobs (Gronn and Rawlings-Sanaei, 2003). In the schools 
that we researched, only a few years after the onset of standardized reform, Eric West ended 
up in the hospital three days after his transfer to a new school following his stint at Stewart 
Heights; North Ridge's Diane Grant transferred to an elite girl's private school after taking 
her first full principalship in the public system; exemplary teacher leader Greg Allan took 
early retirement; Janice Burnley moved to another school; and after becoming exhausted by 
her efforts to turn around two schools in succession in a context of escalating reform 
requirements, Charmaine Watson opted for early retirement and the life of a graduate 
student. 

In the age of standardization and in the push to meet short-term achievement targets, 
teachers and leaders have been treated by governments as if they are bottomless pits of 
energy. They are not. When a few educators fail to relax, regroup, and renew their energy, 
this is probably due to poor judgment and lack of balance among the individuals 
concerned. When entire systems experience heightened stress and depleted energy, it is a 
consequence of their exploitative attitudes toward essential human resources. Under these 
conditions, it is time for people and their governments to say “enough” (as the voters of 
Ontario did in 2003, when they elected a new government due to dissatisfaction with the 
educational and environmental record of the existing one) and to follow the example of 
system leaders who slow down the entropic process of depletion and waste by 

O Infusing additional resources and extra energy into the system—as the governments 
of Ontario, British Columbia, and the United Kingdom did—for better buildings, 
smaller class sizes, increased numbers of support staff, and additional in-school time to 
prepare and plan (Teachernet, 2005) 

OQ Replacing externally imposed targets with internally agreed-on targets for 
improvement 

© Reducing the speed and scope of reform implementation and also the relentless and 
insatiable pace of expected improvement, accepting that there are human limits to the 
rate of progress (including how quickly educational standards can be raised) 

OQ Replacing the emotionally depleting strategies of shaming and blaming 
underperforming schools and their teachers and leaders with supportive strategies that 
rebuild confidence, competence, and pride among the educators who will be 
responsible for arresting the decline in performance and for securing improvement 


There are more than a few promising examples of school system leadership's being 
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willing to rethink its approaches to school improvement and the use of resources: 
© The British government has invested over £37 million in its Workplace Remodeling 
initiative, which recognizes the importance of teachers in raising educational standards 
by providing schools with the funds to hire, train, and deploy support staff to relieve 
teachers of administrative tasks, increase teachers’ job satisfaction, and improve the 
status of the profession (Teachernet, 2005). 


© A new government in Manitoba, Canada, has reversed eleven years of top-down, 
mandated changes that left the province's school boards and educators feeling 
unappreciated and victimized (Levin and Wiens, 2003). It adopted a “better way,” 
focusing on investing in teaching and learning, respecting all partners, building school 
capacity for improvement, developing classroom-based assessment expertise, and 
grounding its approach in the best available evidence and research (Levin and Wiens, 
2003). 

© The Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation is supporting reform efforts to reduce 
school size in communities across the United States. The foundation is seeking to 
harness students’ and teachers’ energy productively by giving teachers time to 
collaborate and strengthen their skills and by integrating technology into teaching and 
learning environments (Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, 2005). 

© Despite its questionable commitment to imposing short-term targets, the Liberal 
government of Ontario has not only infused additional dollars into public education 
but also agreed to a settlement for peace and stability with key teachers’ unions that 
restores much of the salary and planning time for working with colleagues that 
teachers lost under the previous government. 

Thus, ecological renewal begins with the exercise of restraint—being less ruthlessly 
exploitative of teachers’ and leaders’ energy reserves and more prepared to conserve and 
replace some of their energy by injecting additional human and fiscal resources into the 
system. 
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Renewal 


John Goodlad is one of the strongest proponents of school renewal. Now in his eighties, 
Goodlad is a cofounder and director of the Center for Educational Renewal at the 
University of Washington. The center strives “to advance the simultaneous renewal of K— 
12 schools and the education of educators within the larger context of education in a 
democracy” (Goodlad, 1997). 

Goodlad distinguishes renewal from reform. Reform originates outside schools, “beyond 
time and space” (Goodlad, 1997), and it doesn't “accommodate the nature and 
circumstances of schools” (Goodlad, 1997, p. 218). Goodlad contends that traditional 
large-scale reform efforts assume that something is wrong and that systemwide restructuring 
must take place to create standardized “McSchools.” Renewal, however, is ecologically 
grounded in the lives of schools and the people who work within them: “Schools are 
cultures seeking to maintain a state of equilibrium that allows them to function in the face 
of perturbations from without. They are ecosystems within larger ecosystems” (Goodlad, 
1997, p. 218). 

Renewal, Goodlad argues, is a “cottage industry.” It is about specific people and places 
that are linked to other cottage industries through common purposes and cultural ties. 
Each school becomes an ecosystem within a district ecosystem, and renewal occurs through 
networked interaction in which schools and districts work cooperatively towards common 
goals (Goodlad, 1997, p. 217). In a good school these interactions are healthy, enabling the 
school both to conduct its daily business effectively and to cope with exigencies. In a poor 
school, these interactions are unhealthy, making the conduct of business difficult. Bad 
schools are in a constant state of crisis or near crisis (Goodlad, 1997, p. 219). 

The ability to maintain equilibrium while dealing with dissonance is essential to school 
renewal. Goodlad explains, “The language of school renewal is multidimensional, relatively 
free of good guys and bad guys and of ends, means and outcomes linearity. The language 
and the ethos are of the people around and especially in schools acquiring the efficacy and 
developing the collaborative mechanisms necessary to [produce] better schools” (Goodlad, 
1997). 

Since 1912, Eastside Technical School has provided vocational programs for generations 
of students in one of Ontario's most conservative cities. It quickly gained a reputation as a 
pioneer in vocational education and has remained on the leading edge throughout its 
history. One example was the development of the Television Arts Department in 1970, 
when radio and television broadcasting and programming became part of the curriculum. 
The first FM studio opened in November 1977, and students worked in Educational 
Television (ETV) studios and shops, running the “Good Morning Eastside Show” every 
morning. Students were fully involved in the production of school television and radio 
programs and also worked at a local radio station. Business and visual arts programs as well 
as specific courses for nursing assistants and other careers drew a wide-ranging clientele. 

Despite its exemplary record of preparing students for the workplace and its excellent 
reputation among provincial educators, Eastside's community thought the school was for 
students who couldn't succeed in a “real” school. Principals of the regular academic schools 
often used it as a dumping ground “for students who didn't fit.” A former Eastside teacher 
recalled how many people had characterized the school with stigmatizing terms: “In the 
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50s, it was ‘greasers,’ in the 70s and early 80s, it was “druggies’ who attended Eastside.” 
When a local newspaper named Eastside “Dope City,” a number of teachers challenged it 
and forced a retraction. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, stiff competition from other vocational schools as well as 
community colleges, along with district pressure to conform to conventional school 
structures, pushed Eastside's principal and his staff to improve their competitive standing in 
another way by developing creative policies and programs in music and entrepreneurship 
that ran counter to more conventional district directions. In the midst of all this, Eastside's 
staff continued to counter the negative “reputation it has not earned.” 

During the resource cutbacks of the mid- to late 1990s, Eastside was also able to compete 
with the expanding Catholic school system, which threatened to take its best students, by 
embarking on an ambitious reconstruction project to “rebuild, renew, and revitalize” the 
school. This renovation was a turning point in the school's fight to enhance its reputation. 
The nationally known art program is up and running again in new surroundings, and the 
technological labs and classrooms are filled with state-of-the-art resources. By the end of the 
1990s, Eastside's staff was led by a core of aging but loyal teachers who had devoted their 
careers to addressing the educational needs of the kinds of students who came to the school. 
Despite the energy-depleting reform-based indignities of longer hours and increased 
workloads, they were able to take advantage of the government's relative indifference to 
vocational programs and focus on renewal and improvement of the school's image. 

Teachers still fight against the negative stereotypes traditionally associated with Eastside 
Tech, but they have now adopted these labels proudly and are beginning to revel in the 
difference and in the freedom they afford to be more creative and more adaptive to the 
needs of the special and diverse student population they serve. Indeed, since the renovated 
school reopened, there have been only positive articles in hitherto unsupportive public 
media about accomplishments by students at the school. Over a century, therefore, Eastside 
has managed to preserve its always imperiled identity through continual renewal of its 
purposes and programs. 

Like Eastside, Blue Mountain School was never a “McSchool.” This distinctive 
professional learning community faced the same kinds of resource reductions and external 
reform mandates as most schools around it, but with different results. Through multiple 
successions of leaders, turnover of staff, and corrosive reductions in time and personnel, 
Blue Mountain's professional learning community remained resilient enough to bounce 
back when the reform and resource environment eased after the election of a new 
government in 2003. One of the school's former department heads put it like this: 


Throughout the past six years, the formal and informal leaders who have remained at the 
school have succeeded in salvaging much of the student-centered nature of the school's 
program. 


There is no question that a lot of storms were happening. For a brief period of time, I 
believe that a specific faction of the old guard lost faith in the school's leadership. As an 
outsider to the school now, I can see a renaissance of support and energy, with the staff 
working more enthusiastically and progressively with the new administration team, 
working within system directions and initiatives that are building capacity for distributed 
leadership on many levels, in school-based projects as well as system work teams. 


Durant Alternative School is another innovative institution with a distinctive identity 
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that has had to endure endless assaults from an unsympathetic reform environment, but as 
we saw in earlier chapters, its response has also been resilient, for it has always been ready to 
reshape and renew itself in response to outside disturbances. In the late 1990s, when the 
school lost control of its own budget, for example, and of staff and resources as well, the 
students, teachers, and parents banded together to raise funds to compensate as best they 
could for this loss of district support. When the state required the school to conform to 
standardized state testing, the Durant community protested publicly in straitjackets and 
networked creatively with similar schools across the state to get a special dispensation for 
more innovative approaches to curriculum and assessment. 

All three schools—Eastside, Blue Mountain, and Durant—undertook repeated renewal 
even in the face of a physically and emotionally depleting resource-poor environment 
resulting from standardized reform. While teachers in other schools became locked into 
downward spirals of disillusionment and demoralization in the 1990s, these schools 
preserved their innovative identities by actively resisting the excesses of standardization, 
networking with others who could support them, and creating new opportunities through 
program innovations that renewed teachers’ energy and purposes. 

These compelling cases point to seven fundamental principles of school renewal that 
cohere with the seven principles of sustainability: 

© The schools re-created deep and broad learning experiences for their students and 
staff by constantly renewing the unique purpose and mission that distinguished them 
from other schools in their area. Blue Mountain was a deliberately designed learning 
organization; Eastside had a century-old commitment to marginalized students; and 
Durant had built its entire school around flexible student programs linked to 
individualized learning needs and connections with the community. Schools that stay 
focused on the integrity of their purpose and products, instead of simply 
implementing other people's purposes, are more able to renew their spiritual energy. 


© The schools secured endurance over time by attending to successions of senior 
leaders and by retaining and rejuvenating a critical mass of teacher leaders through 
good times and bad. Schools that maintain some continuity of leadership from year to 
year and from one teacher generation to the next conserve the collective emotional 
energy that is otherwise expended on adjusting to constant changes of circumstances 
and personnel. 

© The schools encouraged breadth by deliberately distributing leadership across their 
staff, even as principals came and went. Schools that distribute leadership widely 
spread the burdens, the learning, and the rewards that support staff emotionally and 
make them more resourceful intellectually. 

© The schools promoted social justice by defending the distinctive needs of their 
disadvantaged students; by offering creative and challenging curriculum to ensure that 
more advantaged students who provided role models for their peers were not enticed 
away by school competitors; and by not actively undermining neighboring schools as 
they sought to renew themselves. Eastside and Durant had to struggle hard to preserve 
their existence and identities against the expansion of the Catholic system in Ontario 
and of magnet schools in New York State. Blue Mountain established its own learning 
community without impinging it proportionately on any one institution or age-group 
of teachers around it. Schools that fight for a broad mix of students provide the best 
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support for their most disadvantaged students and avoid creating wasted lives. And 
schools that work with their neighbors rather than against them save energy that is 
otherwise expended in time-consuming and emotionally draining competitiveness. 


© The schools honored their diversity. Eastside drew its students from across the city 
and opened its doors to anyone who would benefit from a vocational and technical 
education. Durant's mandate was to provide educational opportunities for students 
who found it difficult to succeed in a regular school structure, and Blue Mountain was 
a fully composite school that accepted all students in its increasingly multicultural 
community. Schools that honor their diversity ensure that their most marginal 
students are not cast on the waste heap; they preserve the student mix that maintains a 
diverse and productive community of learning, and they promote professional 
diversity that capitalizes on the school's existing intellectual resources. 


© The schools benefited from physical and financial resources. The physical 
environment is an important resource for renewal. All three schools operated in 
relatively new or significantly upgraded facilities. Blue Mountain was bright, airy, and 
new, designed to promote student and teacher interactions in appealing public spaces 
as well as conventional classrooms and to integrate and promote modern 
communications technology. Eastside's overdue renovation in the mid-1990s helped 
to alter its forbidding image and attracted some high-achieving students. Durant's 
move to a better facility uplifted teachers and students in their quest to adapt their 
programs to changing conditions in the state. By contrast, schools like Sheldon, 
Stewart Heights, and Lord Byron that were trapped in downward spirals of 
demoralization and decline operated in old or overcrowded buildings with serious 
deficiencies. Schools need financial and physical resources (like decent facilities) as 
well as human ones in order to meet their learning obligations for all students. This is 
why initiatives like the United Kingdom's secondary school rebuilding program in 
economically impoverished communities is central to resourcefulness and renewal. 
Schools cannot starve their way to improvement. 


© The schools attended to the conservation of their historical roots, traditions, and 
purposes. Each school had a rich and long-lasting sense of what and who it stood for 
as well as where it was going. School renewal requires passion and purpose that build 
on pride of the past: one of the most vital emotional and spiritual resources of all. 


© Enhancing resourcefulness is partly a matter of slowing down entropy, conserving 
energy, and in the drive for ever-escalating standards, sometimes being prepared to say 
“enough.” Slowing the pace of change, improving the emotional tone of reform, 
injecting financial and building resources into the system, and generally exercising 
restraint in how far we go in exploiting people's reserves of energy—these are essential 
elements of resourcefulness. So too is the commitment to replenishment and renewal 
among school and system leaders—renewal of purpose, learning, commitment, and 
emotional capacity through personal and professional development and sheer physical 
regeneration. 

Renewal and restraint are not either-or choices in our challenge to develop resourceful, 
sustainable leadership. Renewal and restraint, exchanging energy and slowing down 
entropy, action by individuals and change in the system—all these both-and combinations 
are needed in our efforts to rethink sustainable leadership and improvement. 
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Three Sources of Renewal 


The power of renewal can be observed by examining three sources of human 
resourcefulness in educational change: trust, confidence, and emotion. 
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Trust 


If truth is the first casualty of war, then trust is the first fatality of imposed reform. 
Centuries ago, Confucius said that a government needs three things: weapons, food, and 
trust. If any of these have to be sacrificed, he said, the last of them should be trust 
(Confucius, 1998). Trust is an indispensable resource for improvement. 

Effective organizations depend and thrive on trust. In relationships and organizations, 
trust amounts to people being able to rely on each other, so that their world and 
relationships have coherence and continuity. When we trust, we believe others will act in a 
reasonably predictable way, according to agreed-on or assumed expectations, in a context of 
shared understanding and assumptions of good faith—even and especially when we or they 
are absent. 

In Trust and Betrayal in the Workplace, Reina and Reina (1999) describe three forms of 
trust: 

© Contractual trust is expressed through impersonal, objective, and often written 
agreements—in shared performance standards, agreed-on targets, clear job 
descriptions, homework contracts, and the like. Contractual trust requires us to meet 
obligations, complete contracts, and keep promises. 


© Competence trust involves the willingness to trust oneself and other people to be 
competent and the willingness to provide sufficient support and learning 
opportunities for people to become competent. Delegating effectively and providing 
professional growth and development for others are strong indicators of competence 
trust. 


QO Communication trust is evident in human interactions that communicate shared 
understanding and good intentions. Clear, high-quality, open, and frequent 
communication are the hallmarks of communication trust. So too are sharing 
information, telling the truth, keeping confidences, and being willing to admit 
mistakes. 


The opposite of trust is betrayal. Betrayal occurs when trust is absent or broken. Some 
acts of betrayal—unfaithfulness to one's partner or theft of a colleague's ideas, for example 
—are spectacular. But most betrayals are small, accumulated acts of inconsiderate behavior 
or mere thoughtlessness. In a study of trust and betrayal in teaching (Hargreaves, 2002), we 
found that teachers felt they had been betrayed by colleagues when they didn't pull their 
weight, always taught the same thing, or complained about the union without going to its 
meetings (contract betrayal); when they were constantly dissatisfied with colleagues, 
couldn't delegate to them, and tried to script or micromanage everything they did 
(competence betrayal); or when they gossiped about colleagues and criticized or shamed 
them in front of others (communication betrayal). 

Trust is a resource. It creates and consolidates energy, commitment, and relationships. 
When trust is broken, people lessen their commitment and withdraw from relationships, 
and entropy abounds. 

In their large-scale study of school reform in Chicago elementary schools, Tony Bryk and 
Barbara Schneider determined that “trust matters as a resource for school improvement” 
(2004, p. 121). In Trust in Schools, they state that the presence of what they call relational 
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trust (similar to Reina and Reina's communication trust) has positive organizational 
consequences in terms of “more effective decision making, enhanced social support for 
innovation, more efficient social control of adults’ work and an expanded moral authority 
to ‘go the extra mile for children” (p. 22). 

When adults in a school work well together, with reciprocal and relational trust, it 
increases energy for improvement that then benefits students and their achievement. 
Drawing on year-by-year achievement data across the Chicago public school system from 
the early to mid-1990s, Bryk and Schneider were able to identify the top and bottom 100 
improving and non-improving schools in terms of year-by-year improvement. The 
relationships they discovered between adult trust levels and improvements in achievement 
are consistent and compelling: 


By 1994, much higher levels of trust, on average, were reported in schools that eventually 
would be categorized as academically improving than for those eventually categorized in 
the non-improving group. These differences persist through 1997, with almost three- 
quarters of the non-improving schools in both reading and mathematics offering 
negative indicators on the composite indicators of trust...Schools reporting strong 
positive trust levels in 1994 were three times more likely to be categorized eventually as 

improving in reading and mathematics than those with very weak trust reports. By 1997, 

schools with very strong trust reports had a one in two chance of being in the improving 

group. In contrast, the likelihood of improving for schools with very weak trust reports 
was only one in seven. Perhaps most tellingly of all, schools with weak trust reports in 
both 1994 and 1997 had virtually no chance of showing improvement in either reading 

or mathematics. [Bryk and Schneider, 2004, pp. 110-111] 

Trust in schools is essential. Yet we behave less and less like trusting societies. 
Improvement secured through cultures of shared understanding, joint commitment, and 
mutual responsibility is being replaced by compliance enforced by impersonal performance 
standards and abstract accountability. Onora O'Neill, presenter of Britain's annual Reith 
lectures on public radio, argues that in a world bereft of trust and awash with 
accountability, “professionals have to work to ever more exacting standards of good practice 
and due process to meet relentless demands to record and report, and they are subject to 
regular ranking and restructuring ... [in ways that] damage their real work” (O'Neill, 2002, 
p. 49). By moving from cultures of trust to contracts of performance, she says, we are 
“distorting the proper aims of professional practice” (p. 50)—effective interaction with 
those we serve. Each profession, she argues, has its proper aim, and this “is not reducible to 
meeting set targets following prescribed procedures and requirements” (p. 49). Indeed, she 
notes, change by contract not only diminishes trust but creates active suspicion, cynicism, 
and low morale. 

Principal and author Deborah Meier (2003) amplifies this argument, pointing to 
government's pervasive distrust of teachers and schools: “We don't trust teachers’ judgment 
so we constrain their choices...We don't trust the public school system as a whole so we 
allow those furthest removed from the schoolhouse to dictate policy that fundamentally 
changes the daily interactions that take place within schools...Social distrust plays itself out 
in education in the form of draconian attempts to ‘restore accountability’ through 
standardized schooling and increasing bureaucratization.” 

Trust works. It improves organizations, increases achievement, and boosts energy and 
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morale. Trust isn't easy. It is not blind faith, nor is it indifference. In Debbie Meier's 
words, trust is “hard won”; it is the essence of demanding professional commitment. Years 
of standardized reform have decimated political trust in teachers and the profession's trust 
of their governments in turn. In the words of one of the teachers we interviewed, “It is as 
though someone wishes to demonstrate how broken the system is by not providing the 
time or development to be successful.” 

Learning is poorly served by a low-trust environment. The bitterness of lost trust lingers 
like a stain. The legacy of teachers’ distrust of their governments, for example, is seen in 
adversarial contract talks with political successors. In Ontario, the new minister of 
education acknowledges that teacher unrest “is simply the leftover of before,” and that it 
will take the profession some time to heal from a “bruising experience.” He speaks for 
many, perhaps, when he urges us “to leave that era behind us,” and forge a better path 
(“Kennedy Blames Tories,” 2003). 
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Confidence 


A second source of energy is confidence. Harvard business professor Rosabeth Moss Kanter 
(2004) explains that confidence “consists of positive expectation for favorable outcomes. 
Confidence influences the willingness to invest—to commit money, time, reputation, 
emotional energy, or other resources—or to withhold or hedge investment.” Kanter 
conducted extensive studies of four types of businesses and sports teams—those that had 
long histories of either success or failure and those that had gone from rags to riches or vice 
versa. The key ingredient in successful businesses and winning teams, she found, is 
confidence—in oneself, in team members or colleagues, in the structures and policies of the 
organization, and in the external environment that provides resources. 

Once lost, confidence is difficult to regain. A loss of confidence showed in the panicked 
response of Lord Byron teachers to the demands of a flawed reporting system, in the 
withdrawal from change of Talisman Park's cynical coffee circle, in Stewart Heights’ 
teachers’ lost belief in their students to improve their own behavior, and in the downward 
spiral of union-administrator conflict at Sheldon. In the confidence-sapping conditions of 
standardized reform, all these schools descended into what Kanter calls a doom loop, in 
which things got progressively worse. 

“Decline is not a state, it is a trajectory,” Kanter observes (2004, p. 95). “Winning streaks 
are characterized by continuity and continued investment, losing streaks by disruption, 
churn, lurching, and lack of investment” (p. 139). Kanter explains, “On the way up, 
success creates positive momentum. People who believe they are likely to win are also likely 
to put in the extra effort at difficult moments to ensure that victory. On the way down, 
failure feeds on itself... The momentum can be hard to stop (p. 139). 

Gill Helsby's study of the effects of large-scale reform on British teachers concluded that 
while teacher confidence is to some extent always a function of individual attitudes and 
local cultures, in general, “it is more difficult to retain a sense of professional confidence 
when responsibility for what teachers perceive as core areas of their work is reduced in favor 
of external prescription, when resources are lacking and when compliance is required rather 
than creativity” (Helsby, 1999, p. 173). 


Confidence, Kanter explains, is the “sweet spot” (2004, p. 8) between despair and 
overconfidence. Overconfidence is “a person's certainty that his or her predictions are 
correct, exceeding the accuracy of those predictions” (p. 72). Overconfidence is 
overpromising. It springs from excessive optimism. Some view it as arrogance. And 
arrogance is not the prerogative of the gifted, but the self-indulgent conceit of the vain and 
foolhardy. 

Kanter describes how overconfidence among chief executives pushed and pressured 
employees of Gillette into having to meet increasingly unrealistic quarterly targets, with 
financially disastrous results. Overconfidence prompts government leaders to wage war in 
the false and tragic belief that the war will be quick and losses will be small. The Spanish 
Armada, the fall of Troy, and the debacle of Vietnam are all testimony to the 
overconfidence of “wooden-headed” leaders who were blind to the evidence, deaf to good 
counsel, and oblivious to their own folly (Tuchman, 1984). In Overconfidence and War, 
Dominic Johnson (2004) shows how governments are easily susceptible to “positive 
illusions”—exaggerated ideas of their own virtue and of their ability to control events and 
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the future. In education, overconfident governments extend the scope of their influence, 
shorten the time lines for improvement, and expect more to be produced with less. Yet all 
they create are teachers who eventually lose their confidence and spiral into doom loops of 
performance decline. The result is entropy and waste. 

You cannot give people confidence; you can only gain it within yourself. Rebuilding the 
confidence of teachers in their leaders is a paramount priority. But more important still is 
the necessity of creating more optimistic conditions, in which teachers can regain 
confidence in themselves, setting them off on the winning streaks of improvement that 
their students so desperately deserve. In the words of Helen Keller (1990), “Optimism is 
the faith that leads to achievement. Nothing can be done without hope and confidence.” 
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Emotion 


Emotion is an indispensable source of human energy. Positive emotion creates energy; 
negative emotion saps it. There are many ways of understanding the role of emotions in 
organizations (Hargreaves, 1998). The best-known and most popular perspective is that of 
emotional intelligence. This view emphasizes the trainable skills and capacities of 
individuals in organizations to understand, articulate, and manage their own emotions as 
well as empathize with the emotions of others around them (Goleman, 1995). Here, we 
turn instead to a way of understanding emotion and its effects that connects the individual 
more closely to the organization. 

More than two decades ago, sociologist Arlie Hochschild undertook a classic study of 
flight attendants. The resulting book, The Managed Heart, introduced a new concept: 
emotional labor. In the growing service economy, she said, more and more people were 
engaged not in manual or even intellectual labor but in emotional labor, in which they had 
to manufacture or mask their own feelings in order to create the feelings that the 
organization required in others. Emotional labor, Hochschild argued (1983), “requires one 
to induce or suppress feelings in order to sustain the outward countenance that produces 
the proper state of mind in others.” For Hochschild, emotional labor requires people to 
trade part of their selves to motivate clients or subordinates, in exchange for financial 
reward or job security. Selling, consultancy, nursing, the work of flight attendants, and 
teaching are among the many occupations that involve this kind of labor. 

Hochschild describes how the caring work of being a flight attendant—smiling, 
reassuring, being attentive—becomes increasingly difficult when profit-driven airlines 
downsize the staff and standardize the work operations so that flight attendants feel they no 
longer have the time or opportunity to interact with their passengers in the ways they 
would wish. As their work demands accelerate, some of them leave because the job loses its 
meaning and purpose for them; some of them burn out as they try to take on the new tasks 
while still retaining good relationships with passengers; and some of them become cynical, 
persuading themselves that passengers aren't worth caring for anymore. 

Teaching and educational leadership also involve the extensive emotional labor of being 
responsible for motivating others and managing their moods and feelings. In Australia, Jill 
Blackmore discovered that women principals found themselves turning into emotional 
middle managers of unwanted and imposed educational reforms, motivating their staffs to 
implement the impractical and unpalatable policies of the government and losing 
something of themselves and their health in the process (Blackmore, 1996; Beatty, 2002). 

Among the principals in our study, Charmaine Watson wanted to be inclusive of her 
teachers, but when reform demands took away their time, she found herself reduced to 
simply “modeling optimism.” Eric West, with his counseling background, wanted to wait 
and understand the culture of his new school, but pressing reform demands undermined 
his humanistic approach, and his leadership ended in a hospital bed. Janice Burnley and 
Linda White found themselves becoming far more directive with their teachers than they 
wanted to be and transferred on when the opportunity arose. In a support meeting of 
fellow principals that we convened, North Ridge's new assistant principal, another former 
counselor, openly wept when he recalled how in the midst of a teachers’ work-to-rule 
action, he had come in early every day to get the school and photocopying machines ready 
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for teachers’ strictly timed arrivals, only to be besieged with a pile of written grievances 
from all of his staff, on the instructions of the union. 

Yet these are not the inevitable consequences of emotional labor. Studies conducted after 
publication of Hochschild's landmark text show that emotional labor can be and often is 
positive, uplifting, and energizing when people identify with the kind of emotional work 
the job requires of them and when their working conditions enable them to perform their 
emotional work properly (Ashforth and Humphrey, 1993). Detectives, for example, find 
the emotional labor of interrogating suspects fulfilling but experience the emotional labor 
of placating upset victims draining (Stenross and Kleinman, 1989). The same is true in 
education. In positive and supportive working conditions, emotional labor is a labor of love 
(Fineman, 2000). It creates energy. 

The Alberta government and the province's teachers’ union were at a standoff regarding 
the government's proposal to raise student performance. A new minister, along with a 
teacher's union executive who had always taken a forward-looking stand on improvement 
through professional development, decided to approach the problem another way. 

In 1999, they jointly launched the Alberta Initiative for School Improvement (AISI). 
The program addressed issues of diversity and flexibility by “fostering initiatives that reflect 
the unique needs and circumstances of each school authority” (Alberta Learning, (2004), p. 
8). An injection of $68 million (Canadian) of resources annually was targeted for local 
improvement projects. 

School improvement projects vary greatly and focus on areas as diverse as improving 
literacy skills, developing teachers’ capacity to use differentiated strategies of instruction in 
their classrooms, building professional learning communities, improving home-school 
communication in Aboriginal communities, developing computer technology skills, 
increasing competency in particular subject environments, and enhancing the quality of 
school relationships. Cycles of improvement stretch over three years, and 90 percent of 
Alberta schools are now involved. 

The initiative does not operate in a climate of imposed and accelerated government 
targets. Instead, schools establish their own targets, in terms of impact on student learning 
and satisfaction levels. Impressively, in this culture of shared targets, 90 percent of schools 
exceeded their baseline on the majority of measures every year. Over just three years, almost 
half the project schools improved student learning, and 57 percent improved levels of 
student, teacher, and parent satisfaction. And this is only the start. 

The firm focus on student learning—the first principle of sustainability— _ is 
undoubtedly an asset to the initiative. The injection of needed resources into coordinating 
local support in networks of improvement rather than command-and-control systems of 
mechanical accountability also certainly helps. But it is the spirit of belief in, trust of, and 
support for schools and teachers to improve themselves that infuses human as well as 
financial energy and resources into the system. According to the project's first major report, 
“Brain research has shown that emotion drives attention, learning, memory and behavior. 
The emotional investment demonstrated by staff involved with AISI projects has resulted in 
renewed energy and excitement for school improvement. AISI promotes a culture of shared 
responsibility for continuous improvement in schools and jurisdictions that clearly align 
school improvement goals and classroom practices. Schools operating as learning 
communities actively engage both teachers and students in learning” (Alberta Learning, 
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(2004, p. 5). 

AISI has a focus on learning and on building strong professional learning communities in 
ways that respond and connect the diverse paths to improvement across the province. It 
takes a long-term, trusting view of improvement by valuing proximal as well as final 
measures that indicate progress toward greater student achievement. AISI slows down 
entropy by injecting additional resources into the system in a way that creates energy 
exchange and renewal, engaging the hearts, minds, and wills of all teachers in raising 
standards through shared targets that address authentic improvement in learning and not 
merely superficial gains in test scores. Imposed and impatient targets in a climate of 
resource reduction are energy-depleting. Shared targets in an environment in which 
resources are redirected to the schools that need them most, within a clear model of 
sustainable improvement, are energy-renewing. In the uncompromising oil territory of 
Alberta, shared targets and energy renewal are not flights of fancy but hard-nosed practical 
realities that make a real difference to students and schools. 

The ingenuity of Alberta's Ministry of Education, the inspiring leadership of Blue 
Mountain's founding principal, the energetically resilient leadership of the principals at 
Durant, and the emotional satisfactions enjoyed by many of our leaders before the onset of 
standardized reform all exemplify the power of emotional labor as a positive and energizing 
leadership resource when work conditions and policy environments support it. It is time to 
end the collusion with cultures of fear and shame and the connivance with mechanical 
models of top-down implementation that deplete teachers’ energy and to embrace instead 
the hope and optimism in people and professionals that are the lifeblood of educational 
change and renewal. 
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Conclusion 


Five hours’ flight time west of Chile, far out in the Pacific, is an island more than one 
thousand miles from any other landmass. “Discovered” by the Dutch on Easter Day, 1722, 
the tiny speck of Easter Island is scattered with huge stone monuments, some of which are 
seventy feet tall. The mystery of how such gigantic stone statues could have been moved 
and raised on an otherwise almost barren island lacking timber and rope was addressed by 
subsequent archeological discoveries. 

The current burden of evidence and argument is that Easter Island was once a populous 
territory, thickly covered by forest and first inhabited by Polynesians. Rich in seafood, the 
island's ecology gave rise to a population of growing prosperity who cleared the best land 
for farming. Dividing into separate clans, the people began erecting monuments to their 
ancestors, each clan's carvings more grand and impressive than its neighbors’. 

Over generations, this process of competitive status envy demanded that more trees be 
felled to make way for the statues to be dragged across the island and to provide the fiber 
and rope with which to pull them. By the fifteenth century, the last trees had been 
eliminated. In the grim decades and centuries that followed, the boats that gave the 
islanders access to fish and other seafood could not be repaired or replenished for want of 
wood. Sophisticated shelter could no longer be provided, so the diminishing population 
took refuge in caves and under stones. Captain James Cook described the remnant 
population he encountered as “small, lean, timid and miserable” (quoted in Wright, 2004, 
p. 61; see also Tainter, 1988; Diamond, 2005). Famine, war, and possibly cannibalism 
were the end points of a society that had been complacent in prosperity, neglectful of 
sustainability, and driven apart by competitive envy. 

The educational competition between modern societies for higher and higher 
performance standards, greater than any international competitors, at any cost to the value 
of what is actually being learned and at any cost to the teachers and leaders who are the 
substance and soul of the educational ecosystem, risks turning modern educational systems 
into Easter Islands of educational change, heedless of sustainability in the ruthless, short- 
term pursuit of competitive status. 

An ecosystem is not a machine. Ecosystems value community interests over self-interests, 
diversity over sameness, and connectedness over individualism. They consist of 
interconnections and interrelationships. 

Jeremy Rifkin tells us that the word whole is derived from the Old English word hal, 
which is also the root word in health, hale, and heal (Rifkin, 1981). Sustainable leadership is 
healthy leadership. It is hale, and it heals. Healthy organizations renew and recycle their 
resources; unhealthy ones exhaust and abuse them. Healthy organizations promote 
development and growth that respect the finite aspects of the earth's and our own ability to 
sustain life; unhealthy organizations are greedy organizations that exploit natural and 
human resources for the self-interest of a few. Dead leaders don't improve much. But when 
leaders feel energized and alive, there is almost no limit to what they can achieve. 
Resourcefulness gives them that chance. It is essential to sustainability. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. How can sustainable leadership “renew people's energy?” 


2. What do Hargreaves and Fink mean by the “narrative of restraint and renewal?” How 
well does your school follow this kind of thinking? 


3. Is your school a healthy organization? Why or why not? 
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